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C6r Wititt laUp* 



Tie JnceffniJ Patniitig. 



HK BOOB and daughters of an iUuBtriana fanuly in 

Bohemia were aaaembl^ at the CaBtle of R , 

an ancient poBsession of their house, which then 
belonged to the eldest of the daughters. 
hey were collectively youthful and cheerful, happily married, 
blessed not only with the enjoyment of rank and wealth at 
present moment, but looking forward to the hope of like 
ipeiity in future years. 

in a fine May morning. Bertha, the newly-wedded bride of 
o, the future chief of the family, was going with the sisters 
ler bridegroom and her other female companions through a 
on, which was in her way from ttve wiaj ol "ilBSi cmSui Nh. \; 
b ibe dwelt to those apartmenta m w^itcV <tte tenSci ^-a^i 



2 THE WHITE LADY. 

accustomed to assemble for their morning repast. The rays of the 
won fell brightly on the paintings which adorned its white walls, 
and brought out more plainly the figures on an ancient, blackened 
picture, which had often attracted her attention, from its proble- 
matical composition. While she paused before it, her companions, 
with pasting curiosity, inspected the other paintings, for the most 
part family pictures, and which shone as if warmed into new life by 
the morning sun. 

*' See, Bertha, what a likeness there is in the countenance of this 
old lady to that of thine Otho ! " exclaimed one of her cousins, 
as she pointed to the opposite wall. 

''Yes, but not in look and manner,'^ observed another, who 
had casually joined them. 

Bertha, at the name of her husband, had turned from the picture 
which she was attentively examining, and, directing her looks to- 
wards the likeness in question, was also struck with the similarity 
which the face of the Matron, before which she stood, presented to 
her Otho, and not only to him, but to another figure which was de- 
lineated on that ancient, blackened painting as the chief personage 
in various scenes. Attired in an antiquated dress of black velvet, 
trimmed with fur, a white veil, twined in numerous folds 'around 
her head, sat a lady of about fifty years of age on a kind of bench 
or seat, the high and pictured back of which stretched across the 
whole breadth of the painting, forming the back-ground of the 
figure. As she sat absorbed in contemplative and calm repose, her 
features wore an expression as if she never desired to rise or move 
again. Peace and love alone appeared to animate her features and 
her whole being : she looked as if to her the past and present were 
combined in the immediate moment, and as if she had neither 
thought nor feeling for aught beyond it. 

It was with feelings of pleasure, mixed with sad surprise, that 
Bertha contemplated features resembling so much those of her 
Otho, conveying as they did at the same time an expression so 
much the opposite of his usual character. The many moments of 
anxiety and fear which she had undergone when witnessing that — 
whilst depicting a degree of ardent afiection and benevolence — his 
eaiire countenance would too often betray Vd&i^\]xil\nvvet\io8ltY 
sad temerity, were here re-awakened in ^verifi^xxii, l^x^ksasx^'^^ 
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agitated to ha very depth, when she indulged in the antieipatioii of 
the happmees ahe muat experience were but the wiahed-for repoae, 
as here represented, permitted to temper and go band-in-band widi 
hia otherwise manly magnanimity and boldness of heart* Yielding 
to a chain of thought, which even to herself became lesa and lesa 
escplicaUe, she retamed to the old painting, in order to eiamine it 
more closely. 

It represented the interior of a church resembling that belong- 
ing to the castle itself. In the fore-ground, on the right, Bertha 
plainly recognized the Matron ; but here she was depicted aa 
youUifiil, attired in a dress of purple hue, a wreath of precious 
stones around her brow, and a knight, arrayed in splendid garb, 
clasping her hand, while between her fingers she held a ring. On 
the left she appeared again, in less rich attire, with an infant on 
her arm, looking less youthful, and more like the matronly por- 
traiture in the large painting. Resembling almost exactly the 
latter, she was depicted here, in the centre of the painting, as 
kneeling amid many other figures in the same prostrate position ; 
and, again, more deeply in the back-ground, she was represented 
as lymg on a bed, apparently dead. The surrounding figures, hovr- 
ever, originally depicted in this scene were now nearly obliterated^ 
as were equally so a series of representations delineated on a more 
veduced scale. Farther behind appeared a scene with large figures, 
altogether at variance with the rules of perspective, and in which a 
.youthful female form, with light, loosely^vwing hair, was flying 
before the same Matron. In the remote distance was depicted the 
tatbeAor of the same church, with a fimeial procession by torch- 
light, while a figure in white was standing on the threshold of the 
vnd^-opened gate of the church ; but this figure, as well as those 
of the procession, were so fieuled by time, that at this moment, even 
in so bright a sunshine, it was impossible to do more than guess at 
them. Thus it was quite evident to the observer that the various 
spaces and scenes of the painting were filled up and represented 
without any connecting link or distinct design. On the other 
li«nd> Bertha was able to discern, by the light of the sun's rays, the 
date of the year 1520 still faintly visible in. sl cofciivc ^ ^5ca i^oRAr 
gtvuad. The mtire /Hunting exhibited a coinigit^icuetvKCi^ \Aa^(AT^ 
/ tie Mfe of aatadiridual, but of whom no ttaob ^iiVkVi\»^fi*«' 

' b2 
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covered throughout the composition. The supposition that it 
might he the hfe of that Matron whose features had descended to 
her Otho; increased her interest in this enigma. 

Her companions had akeady quitted the saloon, and missed her 
in their progress through the adjacent rooms. One of these, a 
young and merry creature, ran hack, peeped in at the door, and 
exclaimed — 

" Just as I thought ! Where there is aught comes across her 
path resembling in the least her Otho, there is no getting her away 
from it." 

Saying which, the happy chatterer ran up to Bertha, and drew 
her from the all-absorbing picture to join the company. 



Chap. II. 

The Late Bmng, 

The company had long since assembled, and were engaged in 
varied conversation ; yet Otho still did not appear. 

" When I retired to rest last evening," said Bertha, in reply to 
his sisters' inquiries, " I left him standing at the window of the 
corridor which looks into the court, where he wished to enjoy a 
short time longer the beautiful moonlight of the summer's night. 
This morning, when I awoke, he was still asleep." 

Just at this moment Otho himself entered the hall, and was 
immediately raUied on his late appearance. 

" None other is to blame,'* he retorted, " but the lady of the 
castle here, who assuredly does not keep her female guests in the 
best possible discipline, when she allows them to be out at very 
unseasonable hours." 

" How so ? " exclaimed the princess. 

" Even thus : The night-breeze was breathing so gently, the 

moon shone so brightly into the old corridor, that I was induced 

last evening to remain at the window and look down in the court, 

which, as far as the foot of the ruined tower »\k^ -wtvQP^Vsii&KMiiv^ 

/wht aad in deep siJence before me, 1 loaA im^ \Mea^snk%^^^ 
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window ere I perceived that I was not alone. Opposite to me, 
seated on a stone on the wall of the battlement, was a lady, dressed 
in white. I could not distinguish her features, for they were con- 
cealed at once by the shadow of the wall and the folds of her Teil ; 
but I could nevertheless discern that she fixed her eyes on roe with 
so sted&st and immovable a gaie, that I resolved at length to test 
her boldness by keeping my eyes fixed steadily upon hers in return 
am long as she continued thus to make me the object of her con- 
templatknie. She was, however, not to be ovwcome ; and, after 
gaaing until my eyes ached with weariness, I was fain to yield the 
.CDUtest to my &ir rival, and, shutting the window in dismipoint- 
ment, I retired to bed.'' 

The princess was seen now to turn pale. 

'' O, say no more ! " she exclaimed. '' The court of the castle 
is kept constantly locked; none can find an entrance there, either 
from within or without; therefore -it cannot possibly have been 
any one of the castle's inmates. Still I like not to hear of the ap- 
pearance, for, as often as the apparition of the White Lady has pre- 
sented itself, it has ever foreboded evil to our house.'* 

^' Nay, you are making out the lady to be a ghost, and thus 
think to silence me ; but in that, believe me, you are mistaken. She 
who stared me out of countenance is neither spectre nor witch, and 
ihmgt of an is she our well4aAown-^-*-" 

** Why, what do yon refer to V interrupted one of the brothers- 
iohkw. '^ Is there such a legend in the femily ? I never heard it 
B^ntioned before.*' 

" Nay, nor is it fitting subject for the spinning-room," replied 
Otho. 

'* Sudi a legend, however,** said the prince, '* is nevertheless 
assuredly in dreulation ; and even very recently we have made a 
discovery whidi has a relation to it.** 

"Hahl** "Howso?** "When?** " Where ?** inquired a 
chorus of voices. 

" If you compare the outer ^h the inner portion of the 
dmrch attached to the castle, it will be seen that the two by no 
means cwrespond, and that, in the vicinity of the to\v«c«^ lV«st^ 
exut some pluee to which there is im> \cmg,«i: «^^ ^wst . ^WfeML, 

tbejmBsaitspnag, the second ptuuskpd toww ^si%»\w«i%^w^P«^ 
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ed, and the pinnacle removed^ there were found in it yarious gold 
and silver coins of the reign of Wladislaus^ together with a parch- 
ment record, which confirms the aforesaid supposition, and afibrds 
information connected with the spot referred to, which, from that, 
9pptan to have some relation to the tradition in question." 

Yielding to the earnest entreaties of the greater part of the com- 
pany, the prince now summoned one of his principal attendanls, 
and despatched him for the ancient docinnent, which he directed 
him to seek in a particular compartment of his writing table* 

All thronged impatiently around the prince as he received it 
ffom the servant and spread it out on the table. The letters were 
in many places no longer legible, being much blackened and im» 
paired by moisture. The contents, written in the Latin and Bohe* 
mian language^ as fieur as could be deciphered, were as follows : 



Chap. IIL 

The Ancient Record, 

" In the Year of our Lord 1520, in the time of Wladislaus of 
Poland, King of Bohaimb, and on the festival day of the apostles 

St. Phillip and St. James, Gescheck, Lord of N , commanded 

the chapel under this tower, in which the bones of twelve of his 
ancestors and other kinsmen of his house lie interred, to be walled 
up, and the tower to be erected and completed over them, sacred to 
their memory and honour. Those who repose there are " 

Here followed the names of those interred in the chapel, part of 
which only was legible. The last name, and which could be read 
more distinctly, was that of ^* Przibislawa von Rr-— , bride of 
Odolenus of Chisch, who died in the year 115/." The record now 
continued: 

*' This was done in consequence of a great cause of alarm which 
spread among the people ; for when, in the year 1157, the Lord of 

Markwart of N , with Duke Wladislaus of Bohaimb, had re- 

jmired to Wiirzburg to attend the eapo\iB8\ ci \hft da^etoit^^t^^^ 
nek Barbaioasa, of Swabia, with Boatnice, donf^Xwc oil V2Eift\>Ti^EL^ 
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of Burgundy, he there fell asleep in the Lord on die day of St. 

John the Baptist; while his consort, the Lady Juditha, died here 

8t hear castle on the same day. 
1 '* Now, when the corpse of the deceased lord was hronght here 

for interment, and was about to be deposited in the vault of this 
? chapel, whilst the chapel doors stood wide open, there was seen 

under them the Lady Juditha in her shroud, advancing to meet the 

ftaieral procession, as if to welcome and receive her lord * * 
" The leaders of the processicm were ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
^ ♦ ♦ ♦ with great terror ♦ ♦ ♦ /> 

Hiese blanks were followed by a considerable space, the contents 
\ of which was totally illegible. It was only towards the conclusion 

tliat iSbe following passage became more easy to be deciphered : 
" * * the sexton * no longer dared to venture 

in to toll the bell, either at night, early dawn, or even in open day ; 

neither would any of the congregation stand near the entrance of 

the chapel during divine service, from great fear * * * * 
*' * * the Lord Gescheck commanded the history and 

fiate of his Ancestress to be carefully represented in a large painting. 

The picture was placed in a costly shrine, before the waUed-up en* 

trance, on this day, • • • ^ 1520. Peace in God 

and eternal repose to all departed souls. — ^Amen.^ 



M 



Chap. IV. 

The Morning Ride, 

The deciphering the illegible portions of the ahcient document, 
and ^e shrine in the church, now divided the attention of all pre- 
sent. They remembered the subject of the former, and the spot as 
described, and hastened to examine it; and as no key could be dis- 
covered, it was broken open ; but all was found to be completely 
empty, to the great delight of Otho, who took much more in- 
terest in the morning ride than in any explanation connficAfid ^v^h. 
the hhtary and Ikte ot his Ance8tre8B> or iShs TOW«rDL^\s?j ^^ ^r^^ 
Boiimt quiet ia bet grave, and who had mec«\9 wi^OTs^wN«^'^«^ 
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curious party to the church in order to procure iheir nunre speedj 
return to the castle^ in the fore-court of which the steeds^ ahneady 
saddled^ were snorting and pawing the ground with impotienee. 

The wonted paleness of Bertha's cheek had become still paler 
and more wan during the reading of the ancient document. Her 
head, which usually bent a little on one side, as if oppressed bf 
the slight burthen of her light brown hair, sank lower on ha 
heaving and agitated bosom. She had silently followed the rert li 
into the church, and she shuddered on beholding the empty shiilie, 
the dimensions of which she but too plainly saw accorded exactly i 
with those of the old painting in the white hall. She knew tiis i 
spot to which the yaniehed picture had been conTcyed, and identfr i 
fied it aa the enigmatical representation she had gaaed on llMt i 
noming;^ but her agitation was such that she was unable to nn» i 
tionit; ' ! 

• A question now rose for consideration^ whether they shooU 
again break open the chi^. The princess^ however, positivriy 
forbad this. 

*' Leave the dead in peace ! '^ she exclaimed^ ^ and let not icHi 
curiosity disturb their repose." 

On hearing these words Bertha breathed more freely, and cut i 
look of gratitudes on the princess. 

'' Break open the chapel or let it alone ; do either the one thing 
or the other," observed Otho, hastily ; ^' but pray do not lose this 
lovely morning for your ride.'* 

Saying which he left the chu^h rather hurriedly, his example 
being followed by the rest. As he stood in the court, and was 
about to spring into his saddle^ Bertha embraced him, and said 
softly, looking up tenderly in his face — 

" Ihut Othoi do not ride too rashly I" 

He regarded her for a moment attentiteljri taw the tears in ha 
dark blue eyes, and exclaimed, half angrily^ half fondly— 

" Why, Bertha deari they have worried thee into tears with their 

silly ghost-stories ! Fear nothing, my little snowdrop'* (for thus he 

called her in sport ; nor was there, perhaps, a more fitting image 

to which to compare her, as she stood there, with drooping head, 

so white, so ^resh, so gentle, pure, and tendexV l^vrm% %»A^«^<^ 

rponds, be imimnted his farewell witli a \lm» uipwi V« «w^\s5%» 
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and, leaping upon his bay steed, was borae rapidly from her 
nght. 

** The noble animal has carried him so long in safety ; why, then, 
should a misfortane befell him to^y ? " thought Bertha, when 
ihe beheld him mounted on the steed upon which he had fought 
through many a battle, and at the 1iM)ught she raised her mild 
blue eyes to the distant dark blue sky ; yet even from thence she 
feit a chilling, gloomy, presentiment descend upon her. 

The cavalcade had scarcely been absent an hour from the castle, 
sad those left behind assembled again together, when the princess 
mm snmmcmed. She immediately quitted the apartment, and re- 
mained away some time. A second lady was now called away : 
ahe qiBckly returned, with a vain assumption of cheerfrdness and 
acrenity, and whispered, aUter a pause, a few words to a third. 
Tliere was an evident anxiety and suspense, a coming and going, 
and a silence more fearfrd, if possible, than the certainty of the 
wont. Bertha bore it awhile with continually-growing alarm. 

*'"What" — she cried, at length, " say — ^what has happened ? I 
know, I fed convinced it concerns me, Otho " 

At this moment the princess returned — pale, trembling, and 
i^bast. 

" Say— speak ! Otho ! " the agitated Bertha exclaimed, as 

tiw princess entered. 

^ Compose yourself," said the prince, who had followed close be- 
hind his consort ; '' he has been thrown from his horse, but he has 
received no injury of consequence ; he will be here almost imme- 
diately." 

" He haa been thrown — he is dead ! " cried Bertha, and sank 
senseless to the earth. 

No presentiment can prepare us for such agony : it ovomvhelms 
and desolates life beyond all foreboding. 
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Chap. V. 

The Widow. 

The house of joy had now been suddenly changed into the hooa 
of mourning. The whole aspect of things assumed another dnh 
racter. No one thought of pleasure or social eiyoymenL Loni 
lamentations or deep silence, wild regrets or subdued emotion 
filled the apartments. 

Otho could not be restored to life : the fall had provad httk 
and his corpse was placed beside those of his ancestors in 1dm 
fiunily vault of the chapel. For many weeks did poor Bertks 
struggle with death, and the utmost care and efforts of her firkadi 
were scarcely sufficient to preserve her; nor would these km 
proved availing, had not one hope attached her to life : she ftk 
herself in a situation to became a mother. Her soul dung to thi 
child, the anticipation of whose birth had blessed the lattor days eC 
her husband's life, but who, alas ! was now doomed never to knov 
a father's affection. 

The summer had succeeded to the spring, when, for the firat ti8i% 
she wandered forth once again amid the charms of nature i M 
she felt that its joys and its spirit were flown. To her the nuraw 
tains, the woods, the meadows, and the streams — like hersitf^ 
were isolated and alone : and yet, except in this place, she felt thirt 
there was no spot on earth where she could dwell, and to whidi 
her heart was now so enchained by the most fond, yet painfiil 
recollections. 

Here, where she had enjoyed the last hsq)piness with her Otho— 
here, where he lay interred, and where his child was shortly to coma 
into existence — ^here, she found a home of pain and content, which, 
at times, proved grateful to her feelings. It was only when her | 
recollection occasionally returned to the mysterious legend of the j 
house, and the White Lady connected with it, that these sensations 
became somewhat disturbed. 
On the other hand, the prince and Yn& coTkWfft\nsStek&\\A o^ 
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residenea, and wore desiroua to take Bertha with them ; but, 
wfaeo it came to be definitively arranged upon this point, they were 
miable to resist her entreaties to be allowed to remain in the castle. 
They accordingly yielded to her wishes, persuaded that to tear her 
away from hence would be as fatal to her as the transplanting 
some tender blossom from the soil in which it has been nurtured. 

Bertha retained her own numerous suite of attendants, together 
with aeveral of Otho's, and his stud; and yet the spacious castle 
awan ed ailent aa death, now that she alone remain^ therein as 
mistreaa. She had removed already from the old corridor, the 
wiute chamber, and indeed altogether from that entire wing, and 
now inhabited apartments situated some distance therefrom; yet 
■faa cfken shuddered if a door but opened gently, or when she 
looked aroond her chamber by the light of her night-lamp, half 
f, yet dreading, the i4>pearance of the vision. She shrunk 
awe when she asked herself, at times, whether the apparition 
Wtokened evil to her family, or what relation really existed between 
It and the White Lady. The death of her Otho seemed to be con- 
aeefeed with two particular circumstances; namely, that, in the 
fnrt place, she had seen represented in the old painting a youthful 
Csmafe figure flying before the matron ; and, in the second place, 
there was the fret, that in the year 1157 Przibislawa, the bride of 
Oddemui of Chisch, closed the series of the names belonging to 
thoee iriio were interred in the walled-up chapel. Accordingly, 
shortily afker the death of the former, this said Juditha must have 

befome the wifis of Markwart von R , upon the subject of 

lA&ck fiict, the old picture, as well as the ancient record, admitted 
not the least doubt; whence, she was the individual represented in 
the youthful figure on its flight. Wlien, however. Bertha then 
recoQected the expression on the countenance of the Matron in the 
second and more recently completed picture, which likewise ap- 
peaved to represent the aforesaid Juditha, and thought of the 
reaemblance her features bore to those of her Otho, this similarity 
afforded a sufficient proof of the absence of all that was malevolent 
or even unkind — a feeling which gained on her so far, that she 
actually longed to see her ; and while engaged at her work, she 
could not mtbhold £rom often raising her eyea Uavqx^ ^^ ^<(a\« 
npoctiag to bebald the phantom appear— ua^) sud^dAX^^ ^c«^* 
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Struck With tlie idea that her wish might in reality be broiigl 
fulfihnent, she would ring for one of her women to bear hei 
pany. They, by degrees, partook of her alarm, and felt moi 
more overcome with terror ; inasmuch as frequently, on 
hastily and loudly summoned by their mistress, they found 
a state of the greatest agitation, and wanting nothing but that 
one should remain with her, so that she might not be left 
But the Matron appeared not, either to Lady Bertha or to ai 
else in the castle. In the chapel, in the garden, in the court 
throughout the apartments, were seen nought else but livin 
earthly subjects ; and the fears of all, in the total absence of 
dreaded visit, became gradually allayed. 

The autumn was now far advanced. On a still October i 
ing. Bertha stood one day at the window, and surveyed the 
pect around. Mists were gathering round the mountains; 
smnmits, and the ancient ruins that o'ertopped them, wen 
reflected in the brilliant rays of the sun, and light wreai 
vapour were flitting here and there across the scene. Flif^ 
dark rooks, with loud and endless cawing, were floating in thi 
air, around the ruins, over the fields impearled with dew, the 
grown and neglected court, and the lofty battlements and to^ 
the castle. The ateeds of her late lord Otho were pawing the 
in the stables ; his bright bay charger was heard to neigh 
and impatiently; and, soon afterwards, the now masterless 1 
man led him forth, and, leaping on his back, galloped th 
the court, preceded by the barking dogs. But, alas ! there v 
full cry of hounds, no jovial companions of the chace, as i 
previous year, when her Otho rode forth so gaily on that 
steed, and called those hounds around him, when she i 
looked after him as a bride, and hoped for a long and happ 
rendered blest by his faithftd and endearing love. 

Weefnng tears of bitter grief, she threw herself, overcome 
her emotions, on a seat which stood under the window. I 
now she felt a strange and irrepressible desire to behold her 
before her, were it only once again in his living form. A 
ideas which her fancy presented of him were but the more 
sutd shadowy in proportion as she endeavoured to realize 
Bad render Ihem the more distmct. HVie \ot^^^^ lot %om<& ^^ 
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or Bomelmat, wliich might asgitt in and confirm the crtttionB of her 
mind ; hut such was not forthcoming : for Otho never yielded to 
the wish ezpreesed that he would sit for his portrait, or allow any 
other delineation of himself to be taken. The increasing earnest- 
ness of her desire, the real and overpowering state of agony 
produced within her, combined with the lovely sunbright morning 
hour, when earth and air were full of life and harmony, impelled 
her once more to seek the image of the Matron^ and therein trace 
the features of her Otho. 

She sent her orders to the aged steward of the castle to unlock 
the doors of the white chamber, took with her one of her women 
as her companion, and repaired thither. 



Chap. VI. 

I%e Steward. 

Thb way to the white chamber, (rom that part of the castle which 
she inhabited, did not lead through the*^ apartments, but by the 
grand-ttaircase. The lofty, darkly-painted folding-doors of ancient 
date, richly adorned with carved work and golden ornaments, were 
thrown widely open at the Lady Bertha's approach. The sun 
shone through the high windows, gilding in its course the brown 
and yellow foliage of the trees without. The aged steward stood 
bareheaded to receive her. As she entered, her eye quickly per- 
ceived in the distance the object she sought ; and deeply moved, 
and almost shuddering, she but too clearly recognized in their 
reality the features of her beloved husband, as they appeared to 
contemplate her own. She ^proached close to the picture, to 
conceal a flood of tears ; the old man and her female attendant 
stood still and silent at a respectful distance. 

At length, after a long pause, and when he observed that the 
lady no longer wept so violently, the steward approached her, and 
■aid, as she turned her tear-fraught eyes upon him : 

*'Ala8! noble hdy, too truly must you Nvee^ ^\^\il ^QM\;y^ 
upon fkat picture, Afethinks, had our youa^ «a<i ^n«A!^>aA Vst^ 
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worn 80 calm and composed a mien"-— and he pointed to the por- 
trait — '' and not one of so bold and warlike a character, as was 
his wont — and which nevertheless became him — ^we might at this 
moment have reason to rejoice and return our thanks to £eaven, 
and not be forced to weep as you, alas ! and so many more are 
doing for his loss !" 

'^ For me, my good Francis, thore is now no other joy on earth," 
she mournfully replied ; " and, be assured, when you weep with 
me for your departed lord, you shed your tears for one who truly 
merits your mourning." 

'' But, noble lady," the old man returned, '^ there will still be 
cause for joy once more, and which will delight us all around. I 
ventured not, as yet, to inquire of my noble mistress whethnr 
she would perchance wish to see the apartments in the side 
wing adjacent to her own, and which we considered might be 
fitted up for the coming heir or heiress. It would only be neces- 
sary to make a door in your ladyship's sleeping apartment, 
and you would then step at once from that into the chamber inha- 
bited by the infant lord or lady ; the next two rooms would serve 
for the attendants of the child ; the fourth, which is connected with 
the grand staircase in therwing, might be used as an ante-chamber; 
and a long suite of others, which follow, we could shut up alto- 
gether. I will take care that the fixing of the door shall not disturb 
your ladyship for a single night." 

''The arrangements you mention, good Francis," she replied, 
" are highly proper and considerate ; and I willingly sanction them. 
But, tell me, do you know whom that portrait is intended to repre- 
sent in this painting?" 

'* No, noble lady ; I do not know. The picture has been in the 
castle from time immemorial." 

Bertha's eye now fell again involuntarily on the mysterious 
portrait ; but she anxiously turned it aside, as if from a secret 
over which fate had benevolently thrown a veil ; and she pmposely 
placed herself in such a position, that neither her o^vn looks nor 
those of the old steward should fall on it, who might otherwise be 
induced to give her that explanation which she was anxious now to 
aroJd, The renerable man had neverthekaa obaewed the direction 
Aer eye had teiceii, and said ; 
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" That picture, so please you, noble lady, was brought from the 
chapel during the lifetime of his highness the deceased prince, the 
fiprandfather of our gracious lady.'' 

" Tis well ! We will now pnKeed to view the apartments, good 
Francis,'' interrupted the lady, and rather hurriedly quitted the 
room, fearful he mi^ht resume his discourse. He, however, ap- 
peared to have little or nothing more to say, and followed her 
instantly. 

The apartments were exactly as the old man had described them. 
They consisted of a long series of whitened, desolate rooms, form- 
ing an entve side-wing, with faded paintings on the walls, and 
scanty and decaying furniture scattered about. The prospect was, 
however, cheerful, the windows commanding a view of the whole 
surrounding country. Along the entire length of the wall, in the rear 
of the chambers, opposite the windows, ran a corridor, the windows 
of which looked into the court, and which was likewise overlooked 
by Lady Bertha's apartments. Of the latter, the last of the series 
opened on the battlements of a half-ruined tower; a rampart thence 
extended sidewards to the back part of the castle, which once, 
when it served as the defence of the fortress, was furnished at 
regular intervals with turrets of similar kind: this dilapidated 
tower, and its neighbour, the ruined structure in the desolate court 
below, were all that now remained. The entire scene produced at 
first an unpleasant and gloomy impression ; still, as the spot was 
not without its attractions, and as the old steward, maintaining that 
this was the most convenient wing of the whole castle, so earnestly 
entreated his noble lady would allow him to make such further 
alterations as might be found necessary. Bertha conquered her 
repugnance; besides which, the renewed favourable impression 
made by the recent view of the Matron's picture triumphed over 
every dread. 

Already, on the following day, on the third, and on the fourth, 
she summoned the old steward again to the white chamber, and 
clung with more and more ardent feeling to the picture. 

" Who knows," thought she, " if this really is the portrait of the 
White Lady ? or, if one of our ancestors may not ^xba?^ V^»n^ 
felt a desire to have a sister, a wife, or a mo1uiier» "^t\x«^^VvcL'^KiA 
grulse/ raepaiotinfirwevidently of moretwicaxaaJ^r 
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She cherished this idea with much fondness ; for in proportion 
as this painting attracted her whole feehngs, so, on the other hand, 
was she completely repelled by the other more ancient and myste- 
rious production, which indeed filled her with so much aversion 
and dreads that she found herself several times forced in conse- 
quence to quit the room. 

Say, good Francis," she inquired of the old man, at length, 

could not this picture, which so much resembles my lamented 
husband, be removed from this chamber, and hung up in my own 
room ?" 

The venerable steward gazed on her curiously and anxiously, 
looked cautiously around, and observing no one near them, he 
said: 

''If such be your pleasure, noble lady, it shall assuredly be done; 
but ever since this castle has existed, no such change has ever taken 
place. The deceased line of ancestors, as portrayed upon the can- 
vas, have ever dwelt together here within the walls of this white 
chamber, whilst their Uving descendants have continued in all times 
to keep themselves distinct, and hold their residence together there 
below." 

Bertha shuddered at these words and the solemn emphasis with 
which he pronounced them, so different from his usual calm and 
kindly tone. She hesitated next morning a considerable time un- 
resolved whether she should summon his attendance again to the 
white chamber ; but even whilst she was yet considering, he came 
himself to solicit a private audience. 

" Illustrious lady," he said, " it becomes not an old servant to 
speak of the secrets of the family in which he serves. To you, 
however, I may venture to do so, seeing that you are yourself my 
mistress, and may possibly know somewhat of those matters, 
although, as I perceive, not to the extent I do myself. All my 
forefathers have successively filled the office of steward in this 
castle, even down to my father. I was bom on this spot, and 
received, and still hold, the hereditary appointment. I know all 
the public and private history of these walls : such possession, 
however, brings with it no terror to me ; I am nearly at the end of 
mf Journey, and within a few &tep« oi )^ ^^cw^. 1&nx\. ^i -^ou^ 
^obJe Jadjr, I wovdd only entreat not to mdN^g,^ «o issM^Vsi^i^ \&^ 
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terest yon take in that picture; for tnich is not suited to your 
youth." 

** Good Francis," answered his lady, " I know well to what you 
allude. But dost thou helieve that from these his features — features 
the contemplation of which all my life has conveyed to my heart 
and whole being all that was dearest and most happy — ^to me aught 
of evil could ever flow ?" 

"Evil! — ^no, my lady; I will not say that. Yet, between the 
living and the dead there is a gulf; such it has been ordained by 
heaven's decree to nature : thence come many tears, but also much 
peace. For that lady, yonder, there is no peace; that I well know : 
it is for that reason that I have arranged for your ladyship's accom- 
modation here, where she has never been seen since the memory of 
man. Live here, therefore, my lady, in peace and comfort; leave 
the dead to the enjoyment of their repose, and attract them not^ 
even in thought, to yourself. I know nothing of A^ life ;" and 
he pointed to the portrait of the Matron ; " the painting which 
records it has been obscured by time : but such a penalty is 
awarded only to great guilt." 

" Francis I My Otho— knowest thou also what occurred to him 
on the evemng before his death i" cried Bertha, shuddering. 

" I do, my lady; I know many other things as well. But all this 
we must leave in the hands of God," said the venerable man. " Do 
this, illustrious lady : be quieted, and trust to me. These ancient 
walls, all the associations connected with them, and I — all have 
grown old together, lliat lady often shews herself to me; her 
face I have never perfectly seen ; but it is of a deadly pale hue, 
as far as I could discern beneath her veil. Her hands are 
bleached and bloodless, like those of a corpse. She nods to me 
when she sees me ; and I salute her respectfully in return as 
the ancestress of my lord's family. I then remain standing for 
B time, with eyes fixed on the ground : I look not after her, and 
know not whence she comes, or whither she goes. — ^Would your 
ladyship now please to inspiect the apartments of the future ruler 
of the house ?" 

The old man had assumed such a tone of uoletattoj «cA. ^g«N^ 

while dwelling upon these mysterioas tiling*, lt\i«!t ^&«<fc3^ ^^«i^^ 

r^cgm'ged bim, aAd felt herself 8o earned kww^'V>1'Vs»^^'»®^ 
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that she placed implicit fedth in what he said. As soon as he ad- 
dressed to his lady the last few words, he laid aside his unusual 
character^ and, looking cheerfully and without further restraint 
towards her, he opened the folding-doorb leading to the chambers, 
and disclosed to view a scene which was weU calculated to dbqpd 
the gloom which had sazed upon her. 



Chap. VII. 

New Life, new FeeUngs. 

The chamber of the infant was furnished with new tapestry of 
light green hue. Silk curtains of a darker tint surrounded the 
bed destined for the appointed nurse, and close to it, on a wooden 
frame beautifully carved, stood the cradle of the expected stranger, 
covered with silk interwoven with artificial i^'y, laurel, and myrtle, 
and intermingled with roses, iiassion-flowers, heartsease, and pansiea; 
having a coverlet embroidered with a garland of spring flowers^ all 
presenting a store of the most rich and blooming colours. 

From the open windows was presented a mde and sunny land- 
scape ; and on the opposite side, within the room, arranged in 
elegantly formed recesses, lay whatever a child might require for 
its attire, nourishment, and nursing, altogether calculated to cheer 
the future mother's hopes, to soothe her grief, and to surprise her 
in the most delightful manner. 

Nor were these effects wanting on the mind of the Lady Bertha; 
yet, at the same moment, her bosom was pierced as with a sword by 
the thought that this child, for whom a reception into life was so 
kindly prepared, would be deprived of the first and most common 
possession in life^— a father's love ; and she wept bitterly over ih6 
loss by which even all her joys assumed the aspect of sorrow. 
But at the sight of all the welcome objects above mentioned, the 
existence of her child and its future fate presented themselves still 
more immediately to her mind and heart ; the feelings of the 
mother became wore decidedly deveLoped*, wni^L) oSxet i^«ii<Qic^^^'«Disi^ 
coavenatioD^ebefelt heneiirm^fscxt^\BLikiat^\a%^^^ 
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haunted loomsy and in the same serene and cheerful frame of mind 
as if she had just landed from a raging tempest on some beautiful, 
peaceful island. She expressed her desire that the apartments 
might remain constantly thrown open, seated herself at one of the 
windows, and inhaled the autumnal breexe. 

The thought of the'Matron> the doubt connected with her whole 
being, had so much engrossed her mind, and had so interwoven 
themselves with the idea of Otho, that both time and effort were 
necessary to shake them off. All the sensations with which her 
soul was agitated, whether connected with her wishes and hopes 
respecting the fate of her child, with her pain for Otho's imtimely 
death, or her grief in her state of early widowhood — all combined to 
lead her thoughts likewise to the Ancestress. The word guilt, and 
the suspicion of its existence in connection with her, as well as its 
very conception, which scarcely had occurred to her before, had 
alarmed her, and given her much pain. »Soon, however, an instinc- 
tive longing after concord served to bring into peaceful unison all 
the emotions by which her heart was agitated; and seeking support, 
and placing rd&mce in the will of Providence, she felt she had 
never before experienced such consofing joy and delight. 

She was thus absorbed in these meditations, when the venerable 
steward entered, laden with a basket full of books, and proceeded 
to arrange them on a shelf in a case dose by. Besides the Bible, 
they consisted wholly of devotbnal books, the lives of the Saints, 
the lives of various Hermits^ the Confessions and Epistles <^ St. 
AngastiBe, together with the writings of St, Chrysoetom, &c. 

Bertha had hitherto reflected but little, and read less. Her 
hearty so Mlcf kive, and her dear judgment, had grown and 
devehqied themselves in modest retirement, hand in hand with her 
outward form. She txxk the books with a sensation of awe and 
dreadf but was astonished to And them so intelligible; and as a 
blind person, when the film is taken off his eyes, at once becomes 
conscious of the powers of sight and the visible world they disclose, 
so she at once discovered her factdties of mind, and recognised the 
world and the position she occupied therein. 

This new employment, in whidi she often p9A«^'W \knva% \!qk. 

dB/B. together, jmrved the best anttdoie, ih.e ttoitesX vcA ^s<«tKto^ 

Mflta to the wouBdB of grief. Her son^NW -vwi^ \S»i^»3iSae| «' 
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suaged thereby; Otho, her child, and the Matron^ remaining, how- 
ever, still the objects to which her thoughts e\'er returned. To 
the white chamber she repaired no more; not so much from any 
dread of the appearance of the Matron, as from the wish to avmd 
approaching, much less searching into, the mysterious secret, the 
further elucidation of which was embosomed in that particular 
room. Moreover, she felt that the constant endeavour to recall to 
her mind the beloved features of her Otho by means of those 
which, however they resembled his, were still not altogether like 
him, served only to confuse her idea of him whose image ever shone 
in the bright mirror of her inind. 



Chap. VIII. 

The Birth qf the Son. 

Thus the winter crept on : the period approached when the lady 
Bertha's confinement must shortly take place, when she dreamed 
one night that^ on looking through the door of the child's room, 
which she always kept open, she beheld the Matron standing at 
its cradle, looking exactly as old Francis had described her appear- 
ance, arid like the more recently painted picture, except that the 
cloth which in the latter was represented as wrapped round her 
head, was used now as a veil, and fell over her face ; the lower part 
of which, however, was left ^dsible, and looked pale and death-like. 
Her hands, likewise, resembled those of a corpse ; and on the fore- 
finger was the very ring represented in the psdnting. She gazed 
stedfastly at fhe little bed ; then rested her eyes with equal serious- 
ness upon Bertha, raised her hands over the cradle as if in blee- 
sing, stretched them out to Bertha in the same attitude, and had 
already vanished when the waking lady started up, and sought to 
discover whether what she had seen was merely a dream or reality 
itself. 
The recollection of the apparition which Otho had witnessed the 
Jast night of hia existence on eart\i, ogiteie^'ftw^Jaa. tonm^svs ^^^ 
Jonged for the dawn of day, in order to c<WJ«w»Kic^\.'fc Vi ^^ k3^^ 
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steward the vision ^fhe had heheld. At this moment she ahready 
felt the pains of childbirth, and just then one of he& waiting- women 
entering the room, replied in answer to the question who had 
Biunmonedher, that the steward had awakened, and sent her to her 
ladyship. Her increasing sufferings prevented Bertha from 
thinking further of it. In a few hours she held a son in her arms, 
and a flow of fresh feelings rushed on her soul, amid which the 
thoughts of her dream for a time were completely lost. 

Nor was she reminded of it until some days after, when the vene- 
rable Francis, who had never stirred from the child's room, which 
in the day time was constantly filled with crowds of peasants and 
attendants who came to offer their congratulations, entreated his 
lady's permission to be allowed to approach and wish her joy. 

" You have not only gratified the living, my honoured lady," 
said the old man on being admitted, " but likewise the dead. In 
the night when the child was bom, a whisper breathed over my 
bed, like a light and cooling In'eese wafted through an empty 
chamber of vast dimensions. It awoke me easily from my slight 
slumber of old age, when before me stood the White Lady in a guise 
in which I had never beheld her before. She pointed with out- 
stretched arm towards the door. I arose quickly, and beheld her 
quitting the room, looking round to me and floating, as it were, 
onwards to your apartment, where she disappeared at the door of 
your attendant's room. I trembled with fear and anxiety to ac- 
count for the meaning of this appearance of the Matron. But now 
I have hved to see that she is the messenger of good ; that she 
loves your ladyship, and is anxious for your welfare, as we all are." 

" My dream then," thought Bertha to herself, " must indeed hihre 
been more than a dream ; and if then the dead really watch over 
me, why does not my Otho appear to me ? for tremble I should not." 
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Chap. IX. 

The Mother's Thanksffiving. 

But neither did her Otho appear to her^ nor did the Matron pre* 
sent herself ajjfain. The joy of seeing her £eur child expanding 
with every mom like some hudding flower, and exhibiting changn 
which no eye save a mother's could discern, hastened the recovery 
of Bertha, and induced her to appoint the Christmas-eve for the 
celebration of thanksgiving for her restoration. The old steward 
advised that it should take place in the chapel 'of the castle ; bat 
his lady preferred that the ceremony should be performed in the 
church where her husband lay interred, and where her son had 
been baptized. 

The merry clear-toned Christmas bells chimed forth in the star- 
lit dawn over the snow-clad fields, when the I^ady Bertha awoke 
her attendants, and ordered them to prepare for the procession. 
While they were thus employed, their mistress stood at the window, 
and saw through the morning twilight the dark forms of the in- 
mates of the castle, as they hastened over the crisp frozen snow of 
the fore-court to her son's apartments, whilst crowds of peasants 
trudged past the iron lattice gates, on their way to the church. 
She felt an imeasy, painful joy at the thought of standing with her 
child over the grave of his father, as if she was about to behold 
that loved form once again. It was still somewhat dark, when, 
warmly clad herself, and with her babe equally well wrapped up 
and closely pressed to her bosom, she left his nursery. 

The venerable Francis awaited her presence in the ante-chamber 
at the head of the domestics and retainers of the castle ; his hair 
of silver white shone in the light of the wax tapers, which half 
mingled, half contrasted with the approaching beams of day, dif- 
fused a dubious and uncertain reflection, like hope dawning o'er 
the grave ; and the minds of £di present seemed even thus gloomy 
and doubtful. 
The church, now lit up vjitli tapwsj \\Vi\c\v \ito>^JcL\. wsX wsosa 
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portions of the sacred edifice in strong relief, and threw others 
again into as deep a shade, looked this morning so like the old 
picture, that Bertha, when the peasantry knelt down, could scarcely 
resist indulging in the deception that she beheld before her, as in 
that painting, the Matron in their midst ; and at each moment did 
she expect to see her Otho come forth towards her from the narrow 
door which led to the family vault, and, smiling with paUid coun- 
tenance upon herself and on their sweet babe, join his voice in 
those old and sweetly pious harmonies which had for so many 
centuries been chaunled and echoed forth within those venerable 
walls, and had ever ccmtinued to awaken the same all-powerful, 
sacred feelings. She wept in deep emotion $ and yet she felt elated 
with joy, as if in this dawning the confines of the world of spirits 
were gradually opened, and all times ^solved in that ene near at 
hand and brief. 

The service was now ended. The day shone bright without, as 
they returned through the court of the castle. Here the view of 
the spot where, coming, as now, from church, she had embraced 
her Otho for the last time, so increased her emotion that she was 
compelled to turn away her looks. She raised them sideways on 
high to the windows of the corridor which ran behind the cham- 
bers of her son ; and above, at one of those same windows, she be- 
held the White Lady I No veil covered her face ; but her features 
were not discernible behind the glass, although Bertha plainly dis- 
tinguished their death-like paleness. Her first impulse was to look 
round for old Francis; his name was already on her lips. She, 
however, collected herself, looked up again at the window — ^but 
nothing was now visible : so that she was herself in doubt whether 
or not her fancy might have deceived her. 

On the evening of this day the Lady Bertha dismissed her 
women, for the first time since the birth of her child, from atten- 
dance in her room at night, and again slept alone. A festival of 
the servants and dependants of the castle celebrated at this moment 
the occasion of the thanksgiving ; and the distant sounds of joy 
reached her chamber and struck upon her ear and heart once more 
as in times, alas I now past. Bright recollections, like beams of 
golden sunshine^ contrasted with the present, 'w\)i(^^ai:^ \i»cm^ ^iS)^ 
W before her, and yet was cheered a^d ^Jk^Mftdi \^ ^^ ^gtsd^^ 
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breathing of her boy^ listening to which she flat beside his cradle, 
her eyes now fixed on him, now engaged in the records of the 
lives of the venerable hermits which lay open before her, and which 
gradually drew her thoughts from her own fate to a world foil of 
simpUcity, inspiration and wonder. 

The attendant of httle Otho had already several times anxiously 
and longingly listened to the distant sounds of the music, and the 
resounding merry peals of laughter. Her lady had observed this 
when glancing from her volume : accordingly she bade her bring 
the cradle of the child into her own apartment beside her bed, 
light the night-tapers, and assist her to imdress ; which having 
done, she dismissed her, and let her go to join the rest. 

She was obeyed ; and she now lay in bed, when the thought— 
*' How if the White Lady should suddenly stand before me in tins 
solitude \" pierced her with shuddering fright. Still there was no 
one sufficiently near whom she could summon ; and, meantinw, 
nothing mysterious having presented itself, and exhausted by the 
excitement of the past day. Bertha sank into a tranquil slumber. 



Chap. X. 

The Gift fivm the Dead. 

Scarcely had sleep gradually enwrapped her thoughts from the 
scenes of reality around her, than a sweet and charming dream 
completely enchained her senses. She beheld therein her Otho 
standing before her bed, the same exactly as when living, only that 
he looked more serious and beautiful. He looked down with a 
smile on his son, and kissed him. He then turned his eyes across 
the cradle at her, with a sweet and affectionate look ; he then ap- 
proached her, and with his pale and shadowy hand placed on her 
fore finger a ring, the same as that worn by the Matron, and kissed 
her forehead. His breath fell gently o'er it like a cool and re- 
freshing breese, which she fancied she could actually feel, and by 
whJch ehe thought she was awoke, and aboxii to \\%« \o -nv^i Vsiim. 
Tliea it seemed to her in her sleep aa il a\ie wnc^Lft ^^xi, vcA ^sobw 
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the Matron cKsappfringr by the door of thediainber; yet tleep 
still held hes iJEutened in ita bands^ and she slept undittorbed until 
the break of day. 

Her fint looks on waking were directed to the cradle of her child ; 
it was no longer close to her own bed, bat had been remored to its 
Ibnner place. By chance her eye fell at this moment on her right 
handy with which she had just drawn aside the curtain, and she 
was suddenly overwhelmed with a shuddering feeUng of awe and 
wonder, for on her forefinger was encircled the ring of the White 
liady! 

She was at a loss how to act — ^whether to take it off or leave it 
on. Tears of terror and doubt fell from her eyes, and bedewed it. 
It was a fiery, brilliant ruby, without device or ornament, set in 
plain gold. At length she drew it from her finger. On the inende 
was engraved: ''M. a. R. 1129, on the day of the summer equi- 
nox." Thence it appeared to be a wedding ring : yet what mean- 
ing was she to ascribe to such a gift? Did it call her to her 
husband, who had placed the ring on her finger while she slept, 
and to whom she felt her wedded love attracted her on high, while 
her dear affection's ties towards her beloved child enchained her 
not less to the earth below ? Or had she, while half asleep, con- 
founded the features of Otho and the Matron ? Had she perhaps 
really received it from her? Was it to be the means of placing 
herself in relation with her ? Agitated by such doubts, she passed 
the day in anxious expectation ; but it ended calmly and undisturbed 
as usual. The night come — ^yet no dream which might explain the 
mysterious gift disturbed her slumbers. 

/' Knowest thou this ring, good Francis ? " she inquired next 
morning of the old steward. 

'^ Assuredly, my noble lady ; that is the White Lady's ring ! " he 
exclaimed, as he looked at his mistress anxiously, and. with an in- 
quiring glance. 

*' Even so !'^ she replied* '' Either she or my husband placed it 
on my fing^ whHe I was asleep. I saw them both in a dream. 
Advise me, good Francis, what I am to do with- it. Or is it per- 
haps intended^ think you, to summon me from my child ?'' 

The old man ^hook ins bead, and was sVleiil* ^^^\«) cvcw vw^ 
wbatJiey intend wbatxplam not thw meainn||AA^A\k^ ^^st^^^ 
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mouth V* he said after some time. '' Yet/' he continued, at his 
features hrightened to a smile, '' from the aspect in which the White 
Lady appeared to me in the hour of the young prince's hirth, I 
should not think that she wishes to portend death to you by the 
gift of the ring. My behef is, that she knows you, my noble lady, 
that she loves you, and that the ring is intended as a gift to the 
youthful mother of this house, on the occasion of her thanksgiving 
to God. But — advise what you ought to do with it — thai I dare 
not, noble lady." 

^' In what you have said, good Francis," answered his nustrea^ 
" you have only expressed my own feelings, and I have formed the 
same conclusion. I have decided therefore not to suffer the ring 
to quit my finger, but preserve it as a sacred relic : by doing thi% 
I feel it can bring no harm either to myself or my child>. For the 
rest I will follow your former counsel, and committing myself to the 
will of Heaven, banish, as much as possible, all other thoughts 
upon the matter, imtil some indisputable sign beckons to take 
another direction." 

The Lady Bertha, however, found it not so easy to follow out 
this resolution. The expression in the countenance of the Matron, 
the resemblance between her features and those of Otho, the sym^ 
pathy which the apparition testified for her and her child, the fright- 
ful judgment on the dead — all these subjects often deeply agitated 
and afflicted her. A secret doubt whether, nevertheless, the day 
of the summer equinox might not be her last on earth, still clung 
to her mind, and the more especially as the White Lady had not 
since appeared either to her or any one else in the castle. 



Chap. XL 

The Old Man's Legacy. 

The winter was past — the summer equinox was fast approaching; 

when one morning the venerable steward — ^who spent several hours 

}n the early part of each day by the cradk of the littU Otho, corned 

/^^ Infant in his anoB, and waa de&gUted NtrViea V)[u& Ooc^di %x^«^^ 
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his BJlyer locks with his HUle fingers — made not his appearance as 
usual. Bertha inquired after him^ and heard to her sorrow that he 
was unwelL Soon after this^ an orphan boy, the child of his de- 
ceased daughter, whom he had adopted, entered her room, and 
begged her ladyship to come to his grandfather. " He is sitting in 
his arm-chair," said the child, " and says he shall never rise from 
it again ; imd he wishes much to see you, my lady.*' 

She followed the boy immediately. She found the aged man 
sitting near the open window, in his old-fashioned cleanly apart- 
ment, looking out on the gentle haze of the early spring morning, 
which had gathered round the tops of the hills and the trees. 

*• "When the young leaves appear, the stem must throw off the 
few old ones which have lingered beyond their time," said the good 
old man, calndy, as he x)ointed from the window to the budding 
trees outside. 

"What mean those words, my kind old friend ?** exclaimed Ber- 
tha ; " surely you would not wish to leave me ?" 

" Not wish it, noble lady," he returned ; " one would willingly 
remain where one has hved so happily, and so long ; but a 
time does come, and now that time has arrived and completed 
itself. It was but yesterday that I received a warning ; this day I 
feel it was rightly given and will be realized, and therefore it was 
that I wished to speak with your ladyship." And he continued : 
" The White Lady, my noble mistress, has appeared to me. She 
was standing in the ^ery, from the windows of which we over- 
look the church and church-yard, when I entered it. I preserved 
my silence as usual, and wished to continue my unbroken course ; 
but she intercepted my path, pointed for a length of time with her 
shrivelled finger to the church-yard beneath, then turned aside, 
went slowly on, with her eyes fixed constantly on me. When 
arrived at the door, she stopped, raised her hand first towards me, 
then to Heaven, shook her head sorrowfully, and then vanished. 
I understood at once that^this was meant as her last farewell to me 
on earth : and Heaven be praised, I have done my duty, and I am 
ready I One thing now alone remains to be done. Behold ! noble 
lady, this casket; it is a heirloom which my foTeCal\v«% wv ^Vsk«. 
death'bed have snccesaively bequeathed from «cm \o ^o^^ \x^TCt 
genenthn to genenUon, The key is, howevei) n?«iw^\^\ xtfstVw^ 
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we ever known what is contained therein, nor whence its origin. 
But each succeeding guardian on his death-hed ever declared that 
its contents were of hallowed importance to this illustrious house; 
that it must not he opened hy any other hut its own key, if it be 
wished not to bring over the head of a dear and valued member of 
the family the most fatal calamity and heavy judgment. You 
know, noble lady, that it is not fitting here to treat with indifference 
those things which might perchance elsewhere be regarded lightly; 
accordingly, as my daughter's son, the nearest of my descendants, 
is but a mere boy — not yet attained to years of discretion, I confide 
the precious casket to your ladyship's care." 

The boy stood next to his grandfather, and looked anxknuly in 
his face. The old man placed the casket in the Lady Berthft's 
hands in silence ; his last words seemed to have completely ex* 
hausted his remsdning strength. He smoothed down the fiur locks 
of the boy ; he would fain have bent towards the youth, in order to 
embrace him, hut his head sunk down on his hreast ; he breathed 
deeply, and his parting smiles were illumined by the genial rays of 
the refreshing mom of spring. 

Bertha had understood his last request, which was thus antid* 
pated by death. She took the child with her to her room> and 
tried to console and cheer him, while she gave directions to have 
him placed under the best superintendence the castle afiToirdsd. 
She then placed the mysterious casket under lock and key; though 
not without considerable anxiety, for she felt that it was connected 
with the fate of the Matron, and that its safe keeping was inseper- 
ably linked with the chain of her mysterious history. Its exterior 
consisted of ebony, beautifully inlaid with gold, ivory, with mother^ 
of-pearl and variegated stones ; the work was of the Bysantine 
period of art, very ancient, but in an admirable state of preservatioa* 

Meanwhile, the anxiety excited in the mind of Bertha by the 
possession of the casket, proved to be as unfounded as that which 
had been occasioned by the gift of the ring. The funeral of the 
aged Francis, and the immediately following summer equinox* 
passed by, and she still lived ; the course of her days proceeded 
natiu*ally, undisturbed by any mysterious event : so much so, that 
amid this continually secure unifonmty, ^Vie, ^X Vnn^A, ^<esraiVAd 
^he Tfiah to investigate the mystery ol ti\e oVd "^XuNk. 'fij^^^'giap 
/bund dread etiU served to act as a chtck on iioi* 'W»^» 
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Chap. XIL 

The Golden Key. 

About this tone her littk Otho fell ill» and the blomning child 
drooped more and more, apparently past all recovery. Lees and 
lew frequent were the momenta when it was possible by a flower 
or a toy to win from his cherub fiice a passing smile, llie sorrow- 
ing mother bore him continually in her arms, rested his feverish 
and adiing head upon her bosom, and long did she struggle in 
silence and in sadness with the anxious fear that this last and 
dearest tie ef her existence would be snatched from her. 

One night, at length, the little sufferer presented little or no 
hope of surviving until the morning. She sat beside his cradle, 
and watched him with michanged, unwearied looks; her poor 
heart was in an agony of anguish and despair. At one moment 
flhe half wished all might be over, and that, beyond the reach of all 
mortal pain, he might have been borne to Heaven, there to join the 
choir of angels ; and then again she shuddered to think of her own 
state, and how she should be enabled to support such a painful 
visitation* 

The early light of morning now broke m upon this moumfiil 
scene, when, exhaitoted with fatigue, she sank into a gentle slumber* 
When after a slight repose she looked around in afiHght, she be* 
held seated on the opposite side of the cradle-*-the White Lady t 
TerrUied with this sight, and painfully struck with the thought 
that the child must be dead, she sat motionless with horror, and 
gazed upon the boy. But her treasure lay there, with refreshed 
and open eyes, looked at her, and held in his hands a wreath of 
rosemary^ brilliantsj and pearls, with which he was playing with 
happy cheerfulness; 

" Know me, if thou wilt!" breathed a soft and gentle voice; 
" Hiou seest me no more unless thou seekest me\" 

The White Lady nawrost up and quiUedti&e tfMnn.m^TLKK^aii^»«i^ 
&tep. B&iharaauAedin « state of tranotrr* Tlwcrot «j\^€o^Vi&^^ 
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enchained her hps and her whole form. She then fell on her knees, 
caught up her child^ held it in her arms, then raised it to Heaven 
with a flood of tears, trembling, sobbing, rejoicings praying. 

The nurse still slept soundly. By degrees the agitated mother 
became more calm ; she now wished to turn her in£uit, and place 
it more comfortably on its couch ; she then observed on the pillow 
beneath its head some newly-plucked herbs, and remarked that thfc 
child smiled the more cheerfully the nearer she brought them to 
his headi. She carefully collected them togetiier, and placing' them 
there, she proceeded to examine the wreath with which the boy was 
playing. This consisted of a plain gold ring. At regular distances 
there were large pearls, flowers formed of variegated preeioin 
stones, set in massive gold, with a branch of rosemary twined roimd 
the whole. 

She gave the wreath into the child's hand, and was about to 
bpread the covertid over him, when between its folds glittered a 
golden key, of the same antique and splendid workmanship as die 
wreath and Uie casket, to which latter it evidently belonged. 

Bertha looked at it with terror, and for a length of time A» 
hesitated to touch it. She then cast a look at her child, and im- 
mediately took the key. Thus the opening of the myateiioiu 
cabinet appeared now to be confided to her charge. It was indeed 
impossible to avoid doing the oflice, for the Matron had evidentiy 
saved her child. Yet cold tears of dread filled her eyes at t&is 
thought. She, however, looked again at her child now recovering 
and reviving with every moment, and her feelings as a mother over* 
came every other. Lost in joy, and forgetting all else save her boy, 
she watched him as he gently fell into a quiet, happy slumber be* 
fore her delighted eyesi 



!»«« • * • 



Chap. XIIL 
The Resolution^ 



The morning had dawned and con^ue^ \Xa ccroiti^ 'xclXxoosb^ 
«az/V/ ibe minstrdsj ot the fBatbered tnbe, tilb&\»am^iKA>A wrss^ 
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of joyou8 industry, echoed forth over the floww-strewn earth, and 
its blight, transparent streams. The nurse of little Otho now 
awoke, and was wonderstruck and ddighted at the sadden recorery 
of her youag lord. The joy diffused itself over the whole castle. 
The inmates hastened to see the young prince, to testify their de> 
light and sympathy ; and this cheerful soimd awoke the Lady 
Bertha from the siki^ forgetfulness of the extaey in which she had 
passed the last few hours. 

These emotions ^ dehght were too much for a heart accustomed 
so long only to sensations of the most opposite and painful kind ; 
she was. unaUe to restrain her fiedingB, and she hastened from 
within the narrow limits of the walls, to give loose to her gratitude 
and joy amid the solitude and siloice of nature. 

She was struck, as if anew, with the peculiar beauties of nature's 
scenery and its objects, which now met her ever3rwhere around, so 
full of ]ih ; and she was astonished to find that the earth could 
still contain for her that source whence might still be apportioned to 
her so much pain, so much happiness. Joy seemed now, as it were, 
newly bom for her. But the thought of the Matron, her fate, and 
her judgment, became nevertheless more and more a subject of the 
deepest interest and importance, and her feelings of sympathy 
were only the more strongly excited by the fear of her appearing 
being removed, from the assurance so solemnly expressed by the 
Matron herself — "Thou seest me llo more unless thou seekest 
me." • 

She Mt a shudder come Over her whole being at the thought of 
appotwching too closely the secret confined within the limits of the 
other fide.of the grave. Gladly would she have been relieved from 
the office of opening the mysterious casket, but which the present 
of the key now called upon her to exercise. Yet there remained not 
the slightest doubt but that the White Lady herself was the member 
of the family who was threatened with the direst misfortune in case 
the casket should be opened by the improper party; on the other 
hand, equal mischief might ensue to the Matron if the opening of 
the casket were neglected. And were, then, to her those limits so 
strange, so unknown, beyond which her tlio\\|^\A ^e<N w«rj\\sss» 
to MMk her beloved btubiad ^ And ought «licto\se w>\fcTc^^\» 
heF'^be who wastbemather of her b\ub«a&'t "Saift ^l 
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and of her own child, who bore her beloved's very features, and 
who, like him, had shown to herself nothing but overflowing love 
and sweet benevolence I She shuddered : her anguish broke fortk 
in tears : still she felt herself impelled : an irresistible neoestitjr 
urged her to open the casket, ^tHbtatever consequences might refolt 
therefrom. 

As soon as she had reached her chamber she fiEurtened the door, 
offered up a prayer to Heaven, then, with firm hand, took the 
golden key, and appUed it to the lock of the casket : it titled 
exactly, and the lid flew open without the slightest obstruction. 

The interior of the casket was completely covered with mother- 
of-pearL A packet presented itself, enveloped in silk, embroidered 
with gold. This Bertha immediately took up, removed the cover- 
ing, and a parchment, in a good state of preservation, written in 
light and beautiful characters, lay before her, and, although the 
letters and the style were both of antiquated form and appearancfe^ 
she wasj nevertheless^ perfectly able to make out and read as 
follows i 



Chap, XIV. 

The Manmcript of Centuries. 

" My name is Juditha, and I am the daughter of Prostibor. I 
was bom, and enjoyed the season of childhood, like all other mor- 
tals. My father's castle was the place of my birth, and there I 
lived until my sixteenth year. At that time there came to us Lord 
Markwart von R— - ; he was four-and-twenty years of age, 
manly, kind, and handsome. To me it was the .dearest news of 
my heart when I was informed that I was to repair with him to his 
castle, there to dwell with him, and pass my life in love and peace^ 
the same as my beloved mother with my father in the home of my 
birth. Great was the joy expressed by. all the yoimger membeni 
of our household, and the vassals of my father, many of whom 
foDowed in my train^ to afford all n«ce%«ax^ ««rrv!(i« vcA%»n^iiIU* 
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'' I was dressed in a purple-coloured robe ; my flaxen hair was 
curled ; and a golden coronet was placed on my head, as being the 
daughter and the betrothed bride of a high and mighty nobk. 
Our procession halted before the church adjoining my future lord's 
castle. It was but newly endowed, and adorned with rich carved 
work. I was lifted from my palfry, and led by my noble bride- 
groom to the altar. How handsome did he not look, in his suit of 
steel anqour, adorned with gold ! how did I not delight in him, 
and in my own lot, before Heaven, the saints, and mortals ! and 
how fondly did I j^dge the vow to be his in love and truth for 
ever I He then presented me with a gold ring, in which a purple 
stone was set : his father had brought this ring from Palestine, 
the grave of our Saviour, whither he had repaired, one of the first 
crusaders, with the blessing of Pope Honorius. Inside the ring 
was inscribed the year, the day, and the name of the Lord of 
Markwart. Those were dear and precious words to me ! 

" The castle of my husband was situated in a beautiful country. 
Mountains, crowned with fortresses, bordered the horizon; the 
level lands consisted of far outstretching fields of com, rich mea- 
dows, and dense forests, amid which fiowed the peaceful waters of 
a sweet, refreshing stream. The castle itself was protected by 
moats, high walls, and towers, placed at intervals ; and the interior 
filled with numerous inmates. I had to bestow my care on all, 
and all returned my attentions ; all evinced the deepest and most 
sincere care and attachment towards the wedded partner of their 
lord. 

*' When I had given birth to my first daughter, it so happened 
that Mainhard, the holy Bishop of Pra^e, paid us a visit, on his 
road to the Holy Sepulchre, and offered to baptize our child. On 
this occasion there were present, in honour of my lord, many 
nobles and knights, with thor ladies, matrons, and daughters* 
From Swabia came Sir Conrad of Bentelspach ; and the brothers, 
Hermann and William, lords of Sulzbach, who founded the convent 
of Wylemow, now in ruins. Yonder their bodies have long since 
reposed in peace, and their souls have: ascended to heaven with 
. those around them. But my soul has never ^e^ \)«CQiX^«a»R.^\xntBL 
'earth! 

"My parents likemse came, together with «S!L m^\»NSB«t%»^ 
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sisters, and they wondered at rie in my coif and veil, a housewife 
and a mother, and they were ..elighted with what the strangers re- 
lated of the splendid city of Byzantium beyond the sea, of the 
other towns and castles of the infidels in the Holy Land, and on 
the river Nile, of deserts, where nought is to be seen but earth and 
sky, day and night ; and then they would return to and dwell tipos 
the beauties of their own cheerful home along the river Neckar and 
the Inn, in imperial Germany, the sister land of Bohemia. 

"I, too, was pleased with the cheerful subjects of discourse whieli 
enlivened our halls, and shared the joy of our lord among his 
guests ; but still more was I delighted to steal to the chamber of 
my child, there to gaze upon it as it reposed so sweetly on its 
couch, and then I returned to busy myself about the castle, in the 
larder or the cellar, providing for the entertainment of its noble 
father and his guests : for truly did my heart rejoice at the honofitf 
thus bestowed on him, my parents, and myself, when I bore my 
child in my loving arms to the font, there to dedicate it to Heaven, 
in the presence of so many noble witnesses. 

" Two young mothers, who had come with me to the castle, had 
given birth to their children at the same time with myself, and 
they now, like their mistress, carried their infants to the church, there 
to be baptized at the same font, by the same holy man, and before 
the same company. These faithful followers were greatly delighted 
at this happy circumstance ; equally happy were all the othei* 
members of the household, but the most happy of all was their 
mistress. So many things happened in those times to make me 
joyful ! 

" I had three children in succession, two daughters and a soft— 
a sweet union of brotherly and sisterly love, continually afibrding 
new joys to their happy father and myself. The space in the castk 
became more and more occupied and insufficient for the wants of 
its niunerously-increasing inhabitants. I had much to make me 
active, from the early mom to the closing night ; yet, frofia day to 
day my spirits and my strength increased in proportion to my task^ 
for my I^rd Markwart advised me in all things firmly and faith^^ 
fiilly. Now our servants married each other, and required farther 
help and protection ; now some buildmij Vvct^ ot there on our 
efffyite required completion; or now aom^ itt^ "Vaaadi ^^a \o>» 
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tilkd, when all had been carefully attended to for the provision of 
the present moment and the supplies of the season. My noble 
husband and myself consulted together each other's pleasure and 
will in everything. Nothing but a state of constant happiness of 
mind and heart was apportioned to me then, as I can now retrace, 
for many, many years, even as if one perpetual sunshine beamed 
upon my heart ! 

^' On the death of Duke Sobieslaus at his own new castle of 
Hastin-Hradeck, my lord and husband, Markwart, repaired to 
Prague, there to attend at the council of nobles then assembled, to 
adjudge upon the succession of the sovereign power; and when 
he was gone, and the time was come that I knew he was journeying 
through lands unseen by me and unknown, I lost all power of 
thought : I was no longer in a frame of mind to ponder over the 
requisites for each coming day ; my children, my servants, were no 
longer the same to me. I became languid and feeble. What hap« 
piness, therefore, did the news communicate to my heart which 
told me that Wladislaus the Second was elected duke, and my lord 
was on his return to the castle ! The very territory itself, with all 
its lovely fields and valleys, seemed to rejoice when its lord stood 
once more upon it. He arrived, and all pursued its former course, 
all assumed its former cheerful aspect. 

" In the following year I bore my last child ; nor did I ever love 
those previously bom so fondly as I did this. We named the girl 
Przibislawa. She did not resemble my lord Markwart, nor was 
she like me ; she was like herself alone in the world ; she was a 
child that seemed as if belonging to a better world. She was ever 
serious, yet therewithal ever smiling, and her whole nature and ap- 
pearance were inexpressibly sweet and pleasing. My other chil- 
dren grew up, and their looks changed ; nor could I longer recog- 
nize the face of either as it was in childhood. She, however, grew 
taller and more beautiful, but still remained the same in look. 
When I beheld her as a maiden, in her walks about the castle or 
garden, or when sitting at church, I felt as if I saw her still as 
formerly, when she came smiling and running up to me in her child- 
hood. Yet I neither testified to her nor to the others the gratifi- 
cation I felt in this; all were alike dear to m^ \ve«sX,ioT ^«a ^s^irft. 
md ibffir ^tber^a sake; nor conld 1 li«ve insv!3L<& ^ <^^v^^ Sx^wa^ 
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among them. It was only to my lord Markwart that I confided 
what I felt. 

^^ Neither had I time for reflection on this matter : my heart 
could not dwell on any single joy, for I had much to adviae upon, 
and desired always to attend to all. I knew man and woman and 
child, every beast, every bird's-nest, as well as every tree and plant 
upon our domain: I had watched and carefully tended each in 
turn, with the joy of my eyes and the affection of my heart.. 

'' Our eldest daughter now made choice of a holy life, apart 
from the world, within the sacred walls of a cloister. We conveyed 
her to Prague, to the convent of St. George, there to enter on her . 
noviciate ; and we parted from her in the hallowed peace of those 
holy halls, and I wept over her with mingled feelings of comfort 
and sorrow. 

^' Soon after this her sister was betrothed, and our son chose a 
noble maiden for his bride : we desired they should be happy early, 
as we ourselves had been. We therefore fitted up a castle for the re< 
ception of our new daughter, whither our son might bring het 
home as its future mistress. We filled the rooms with furniture 
and plate, and I selected servants for my daughter, and instructed 
them in their duties. Alas ! these were pleasing cares ; and it 
seemed to me as if I was planting my life anew, to flourish a 
second time in a new soil. 

" Przibislawa made choice of Lord Odolenus of Chisch. He 
was her father's favourite, and gained her affections by his manly 
and faultless character. Although still so young, our nobles had 
selected him from amongst the best, as arbitrator in all their feuds 
and disputes. His understanding was clear and correct, his ap- 
pearance was stately, his eye was piercing, his noble forehead 
stem and lofty. Few and brief were the words which fell from hit 
swelling, youthful lips. He seemed, indeed, almost too strict and 
rigid for my gentle child ! 

" Our house was blessed with grandchildren just at the moment 
when Przibislawa's nuptials approached, and when our eldest 
daughter was about to perform her holy vow. Our childreOy 
therefore, all wished to meet once more at the paternal castle. 
The rooms were all soon filled, and were almost too small to 
Moid 80 many beloved guests ; and when now iDcl^ xsiam^^ ^isvie^tf^ 
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with tbeir new-bom in&nts, arrived^ and in their company 
the servants whom we had given theni> and who came to visit 
the friends whom they had left behind on our domain — when 
we received all these persons in the castle court, and when the 
yonng mothers showed me their babes, whose feces dis- 
played alike the features of my beloved husband and of my 
children— ^when I raised them in my arms on high to the bhie 
heavens above — when around me all were eagerly pressing, cor- 
dially greeting and joyfully shouting forth their warm and hearty 
congratulations— when from the youthful, blooming countenances 
of the new parents I turned my eyes upon my eldest child, in 
whose features the gravity of devout meditation had already im- 
pressed the traces of profound and holy peace — ^her companion 
on earth when the pleasures of youth yielded to the joys of heaven 
-—when, I say, I looked on the joyous crowd that surrounded me, 
and which all belonged to me, and then gazed on the noble and 
open countenance of my lord and husband, Markwart, and beheld 
mirrored, as in a glass, a long series of days, as happy, and some 
perhaps even happier, than the present — ^my transport had neither 
bound nor limit ! I rejoiced with the young mothers like a sister, 
I rejoiced over them like a mother, I rejoiced in the present, I re- 
joiced stin more in the future. 

" Hand-in-hand we sat round the stone table in the fragrant 
shade of the lime-trees, looking far and wide over the sunny land- 
scape. Suddenly in the distance a cloud of dust was seen ; it ap- 
proached nearer; we descried a glittering of armour; banners 
were seen to wave, the banners of Duke Wladislaus, bearing the 
Bohemian eagle; it was the herald of the duke, who, having now 
advanced, summoned Lord Markwart, with his son and sons-in- 
law, to Prague, within three days, thence to proceed to Wiirzburg, 
to attend the marriage of the Emperor Frederick of Hohenstauffen 
with the Lady Beatrice of Burgundy. The nobles looked at each 
other iFrith an expression of doubt and inquiry ; but Lord Mark- 
wart nodded his assent to the herald — and that moment closed 
upon my happiness for ever ! 

" My mind, from that fatal day, never recovered its ch»^sc&)L 

serenity^ notwi^BtandiDg all that my beloived \ixy^Q«sA vdl^ tbc^ 

cbihtvn nugbt say to console me by the aasuarasnfiA c/l ^€a: inSs^ 
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return. I was no longer able to cherish this hope. Wbeathe 
career of joy is once checked^ rarely^ if ever, does it resume its 
course. 

*' On the third day — ^that which my lord destined for the nup- 
tials of Przibislawa — ^the steeds were led forth» and the young men 
took leave of their wives and sisters, myself and their babes. My 
lord, now having mounted, took my hand, and held it ; he ven- 
tured not to speak, lest he should betray his deep emotioUf and his 
voice be thus overpowered ; but he looked in my face, which, for 
some time, I dared not raise to his. At length I looked up to 
him, when he smiled sadly, but consolingly; and now Lord Odo- 
lenus, with the impetuosity of youth, sprang first over the draw- 
bridge ; Lord Markwart then slowly turned on his horse, pressed 
my hand, loosed it as I gazed on him for the last time, and then 
my heart was nigh to burst with agony within my bosom« 01^ 
that I had indeed never beheld him more on earth again ! 

'^ In the vacant, spacious apartments all was now silent and de- 
serted : I felt myself overcome with anxiety and alarm as I wan- 
dered through them. My children seemed but half allied to 
me, now that their father no longer looked at them with me. My 
daughters were young and eager; the pain of absence afflicted 
them but little, compared with myself, the wedded one of so many 
years. The separation weighed upon my breast far heavier than in 
my youth. My poor heart beat faintly, and sank beneath its 
painful burden ; my limbs were more and more feeble and poww- 
less; my senses became confused; I seemed to have no faculties, 
no wish but that of Uving imtil the day of his return, of beholding 
that happy future when my joy should be continued more and 
more enriched, and when I should again be enabled to care and 
provide for those whom I so loved, so dearly prized. 

" But the power and the hope of attaining this desire grew less 
and less within me. I constrained myself to breathe more freely, to 
direct my feeble steps more securely and more firmly, and to collect 
together all my remaining strength of mind for my customary 
duties ; but the effort became more and more vain from day to day. 
The nearer approached the day of their return, the more did my 
streeigih abandon me. I looked towaxdait^m^ d^^N^nnfie; I 
^jfed to survive until that day ahould axrW^* 
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^ Bat Tarn wis tlutt hope ! A few days only intervened, when 
I awoke one morning in my bed, without the power to move, and 
my throbbing heart and brain tortured with the thought at if of 
some dark prophecy — ' No more shalt thou see the absent I' and 
my anguish became indescribabler My women, soon after enter* 
ing, were shocked at my looks, and hastened away. My daughters 
came : they knelt beside my bed, and my holy daughter alone it 
was who conquered her tears and her grief. I wept with the rest ; 
I wept more bitterly than they. I could not bear to die. I caused 
my grandchildren to be brought and my servants to be summoned. 
AU came round my bed. I clung to life : they all linked me 
to it! 

"And the holy priest now approached, and pronounced over me 
his blessing, and warned me that my hour was near, when I must 
qpst this world and all it contained so dear to me, at God's 
command, and that it was now my duty to turn my thoughts to 
Him who had ordained this affliction — ^if it should befiEdl me and 
mme-'-'m mercy, and for my salvation. 

** I would not hear the pious man to the end. I wept; I bade 
him be silent, and not call that a mercy which would snatch me 
away in the fullness of my life from so many objects of my love, 
without even a parting from the dear companion of my youth and 
age. 

''Then my eldest daughter threw herself on her knees beside 
my bed, and, with folded hands, spoke so sweetly and so solemnly 
of the darkness of mortal vision ; she assured me I should soon 
bless even this my fate, and with smiles more blissful than now, 
lode down on her father, on her, on her brothers and sisters, and 
on my home, if I would now but turn my heart to God, and devote 
all my thoughts to, and rest all my hopes on Him alone. 

'* I heard only the sweet sound of her voice ; I felt nothing but 
the joy of her holiness. * Pray, pray to God,' I cried, ' that I may 
live I' But, alas t to my unspeakable anguish, I felt myself grow* 
ing weaker and weaker every moment, in the struggle I maintained 
against death. 

**The priest then knelt again, and ptayed\>eKv^'BTCkft, ^aV^^^- 

gartedtbe sacred symbols of religion; but \ -^xu^*^ ^cni w.\^, 

and bade him cease, and not invoke my dnAi. "V t«ws'saRA>55 

^1 
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my heart all happiness save that of seeing once more my lord and 
husband, of remaining with my children, and all those so dear . to 
my heart in that home in which I had dwelt so long in peace, on 
this beauteous earth : and my thoughts recoiled from every other 
object with abhorrence. 

'' But weaker and weaker grew my breath ; I constrained myself 
by force to sust^dn it, and I strove with all my sinking powers to 
inhale air and life with exhausted, agonized lungs. The priest 
prayed aloud for my salvation. I cursed his prayer ; it seemed 
to me as if it only hastened the coming of death, I ordered him 
to be taken from my sight. I invoked — I besought heaven^ witii 
the utmost effort of gasping passion, to grant me life — ^life— life! 

'' This prayer was my last thought, and then a deep slumber 
irresistibly took possession of my entire consciousness. It was a 
long repose of unspeakable delight ; a state no longer of breathing; 
yet existing ; of floating, as if without effort, on the wings of thought; 
no longer feeling or thinking, yet of observing all things in infinite 
clearness. I beheld, as it were, the earth with her day and night, 
her light and shade, her starry firmament, her beauteous verdure, 
so fresh and green, the busy rounds of life, the ever-varying coUf 
nection of nature and innocence with God — contemplations t^^eming 
with peace from heaven, like a revelation from on high, freed ftom 
all association with bodily pain, pleasure, or anxiety. I had no 
desire to return to the past state of trial and infliction. 

''And now there arose before me a form resembling man, but far 
more lofty and noble, of such infinite radiance of figure and of 
coimtenance, that, compared with such splendour, the light of the 
sun were dim — contrasted with its purity, that of the moon aglocmy 
shade. He fixed his eyes upon me, full of the piercing sternness 
of judgment. He spoke not, yet I knew and comprehended the 
meaning he conveyed — ' Thou hast begged for life with the prayer 
of acceptance; thy prayer is granted; live free from death until ■ J 

''Here my vision of death dissolved into a slumber of life, and I 

lost the close of the sentence. The apparition &ded from my sight, 

the power of breathing returned, and I felt the burden of earthly 

existence again rising and sinking within my bosom; I heard 

boUow, earthly sounds from time to time, daxV Qxidi ^oon^ ^&adsA 

f^urrounded me, and a red light gUmmexed «ibav^Tn:?\!«».^«' 
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'' I opcDAd my eyes ; I recognised the lamp in our family vault 
biinmig ortT me. I lay in my coffin, wrapped in my shroud, 
whilst the fimeral bell tolled in the tower above, and the knell 
pealed for me ! I was once more alive ! The feeling of life weighed 
heavily upon me after the recollection of the new existence which 
had just passed away. My first thought was of my husband — my 
children — all that was mine, and, full of joy, I quickly arose, and 
only wished to quit the vault to meet them. 

'^Hie gates of the vault and the folding doors of the church 
stood wide open, an unknown impulse drew me through, and I 
fomid myself in the open air. Wide around me lay the landscape 
in the misty light of the moon ; the knell tolled on ; I beheld a 
dark funeral procession surrounded by torches — it slowly ap» 
preached. Trembling with inward horror I longed to ascertain 
what it meant, to discover who lay on the bier, and at once I stood 
bedde it. In sudden haste the bearers put it down, and fied ; tha 
attendants threw away their torches, and like the rest, fled with 
gestures of terror. The whole procession was scattered in a 
moment on my appearance — I stood alone beside the coffin— I 
pulled away the pall that covered it, and by the light of the moon^ 
and the torches still burning on the ground, I recognised my lord 
and husband, beheld him dead before me, his wife, so newly called 
to life again I I threw myself prostrate on the coflin ; I pressed 
my warm and breathing lips, my painfully breaking heart, on hit 
calm and death-closed mouth, on his silent, unmoved breast. O ! 
fife — ^Bfe — Hfe ! 

''The morning sun soon rose over the earth; the larks greeted each 
other with their eariy song; every living object had its kindred to 
meet — and I — I also had children, and grandchildren. I thought 

first of my lovely Przibislawa and in the same moment I 

found myself transported to her apartment, to the foot of the 
couch on which she reposed. 

** She was completely dressed, and seemed to have wept herself 
to deep. Her hands were folded on her bosom in the same attitude 
fai wMch, when a child, she used to fall asleep when troubled with. 
some childish grief. Yet her sweet comiteKisiTice ^orw^T^XL^cm 
atHttAf H wupak, and «o full of woe UtaX Vt ^'stoedi miVnnasw^ 
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soul ; and on her cheeks were traces of her tears. Long did I gase 
upon her^ but waked her not, for I wished not to disturb her 
repose, until at length I could no longer bear that look of affliction, 
and involuntarily I pronounced her beloved name. 

*^ * Mother !' she cried, without unclosing her eyes ; and new 
tears broke forth. She raised herself up, sat awhile, looked wildly 
at me, and then completely awoke. I e2ctended my arms to enfold 
her, but she sprang from the bed with a cry of affiight, rushed past 
me from the room, and down the stairs, screaming loudly with terror. 

^' My thoughts fondly followed her, and the new and mysterious 
impulse, which impelled me forwards, hurried me after her steps. 
I had just reached her, and was about to clasp her in my embrace, 
when she sank to the ground lifeless. The doors of the cor* 
ridorwere opened, I saw my children and my fedthful servants 
approach ; but at the sight of me they hastily retired and shut the 
doors, and no one came to the aid of my poor Przibislawa. . In vain 
I cried. I wished to be with my eldest daughter, to tell her my 
presence should no longer alarm them, but to beg them to hasten to 
the aid of their sister, and to assure them that they should see me 
no more. 

'' No sooner had I conceived this wish^ than I found myself 
beside her, in the midst of our family circle in the sitting room. 
I beheld those so dear to my heart, all in their accustomed places, 
and all attired in mourning for their father and myself. But none 
flew to receive me ; all turned pale, and regarded me with a shud** 
dering feeling of terror and awe. My eldest daughter made the 
sign of the cross over them and herself, as a protection against me 
who loved them so ! Their terror shocked and alarmed me, and 
my heart was about to break with agony and grief. I wished 
myself far away, in the most distant and solitary tower of the 
castle, and the wish was fulfilled in the same moment. 

** No one since the time of Lord Markwart's father had inhabited 
this portion of the building. I lived here neither as a blessed 
spirit nor a mortal being ; all earthly ties were loosened ifx me. 
I firmly resisted the natural impulse which would have kd me 
into the midst of my children. I could no longer belong to them, 
nor they to me; the time of our unioTivraa p^X, i^ ^iaxAt^eraod^ 
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awe of deaih septratod us for ever ; and yet I bved them still with 
all the force of life. Who had ever suffered such a doom as mine ! 
But the ransom required by Providence was not yet paid. 

"At midnight, when all around me was silent, when the stars, now, 
as ever, were watching over us in the dark blue heavens, my anxious 
desire to learn the state of my beloved Przibislawa, to know if she 
slept tranquilly, to listen to her gentle breathings, and to hover 
round the door of her chamber, became at length completely irre- 
sistible. And the same unconscious, mystic impulse bore me 
thither again. I heard moanings and whisperings in the room ; 
I then suddenly heard her give a shriek. Methought it was indeed 
her voice, and yet again not like her voice ; it was a scream so wild 
and hollow! 

'* Horror seized on me at that moment. No longer could I 
restrain my desire, and the fatal, new faculty of my soul fulfilled 
it. I stood again amid my children before the bed of Pndbislawa 
on which she was sitting upright, but in a death-like state. She 
perceived me — she pressed her hands before her eyes with a piercing 
cry of anguish, and fell back on her pillow, where she lay stiffened 
and with dying eyes. I wished myself far> far away ; and behold 
I was instantly in my lonely apartment of the tower as before. A 
quarter of an hour had now passed over me in silent, unspeakable 
anguish, when suddenly the mournful bell of death was tolled again 
and again. She was dead! My sweet child — my Przibislawa 
was no more ! I, her mother, had produced her death I 

" AH uneasy, anxious desire after my children had now ceased. 
There, on high, where my soul longed to be, there, alas ! no 
impulse bore me. And each noon when the sun stood high, and 
each evening when it sank in twilight, the knell resounded afresh, 
and awoke me from my heavy and fixed stupor. On the third 
ev^ng it sounded longer and longer, and its sadly swelling tones 
rose again and again to my ears, and vibrated through my soul — fot 
they were now bearing my child to the grave. 

^' But when all was hushed and silent, and midnight had arrived^ 
I wished in my heart to be once more in the chapel, and in that 
vault from which. I had so recently risen. And tHiiet^ \ «fi(OQ^ ^& A. 
wuhedj J beheld tbem r^xming beside eacbi ol^t--rTi£) ^i3&d|£ci^«s. 
md mjr husband^and my own coffin empty \>^??reea iSiasBCL* \sl'*' 
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I should have slumbered by the will of heaven; and my husband, 
glorified like the angelic being I had beheld in my vision, would 
now be advancing to welcome me to those celestial regions, the 
happiness of which I had witnessed, blessing with me our children 
on earth, at first alone with me for awhile, as we had been in our 
early existence on earth, before our children came to bless us here; 
until these would join us there one after another, when our early 
bliss on earth would be renewed and completed in heaven, growing 
only more infinite and more perfect through the course ei ctem l ly . 
But, alas t so blessed a lot I had impiously rejected ! 

" I sat down at the foot of the coffins, gazed with oaspeakaUe 
delight on the dearly loved features of my husband, on the svwt 
countenance of my child, in their silent sleep of death, and mediM^ 
on the will of God with a heart broken, yet exalted by griflf. I 
had no wish beyond this spot. I felt neither hunger nor thint, nor 
was I subject to any other mortal desire or want ; I was scMtained 
by a spiritual life. 

*' But those dear and precious features faded fast away. T|i9 
eyes sank deeper and deeper in their cavities, and deeper sank tfaeir 
^vasted cheeks ; and one morning, when a sunbeam MQng obliqnslj 
through the ancient window of the vault, showed them more deariy 
to me again, there floated over the lips a bluish mist, which spread 
hke a gentle veil over their countenances. I sank on my knees ; I Jm* 
tened to and followed the voice of nature, which called me to part 
from them now, and to pry no further into what she would conceaL 

'* 1 was now once more transported to my room in the ancient 
tower, and there I resolved to continue my abode until relieved hf 
the fulfilment of my doom." 

Thus &r had Bertha read without allowing herself to be inter* 
rupted by the tears which constantly obscured her eyes. Here^ 
however, she paused awhile, and threw around the apartment a 
shuddering glance of fear and apprehension lest some impnko 
should have attracted the Matron towards her; but the chambsr 
was empty, and she then recollected, with a mingled feeling of con- 
solation, reverential pity, and almost of affection towards her, the 
words of her promise-^^^ Thou seest me no more until thou seekflsfe 
me,'^' She tiien tamed over the nexlleii oi idcA^gHStdDansBOkV 
acrpt, and continued to road forfhsr. 
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Chap. XV. 

The Mamucript of Centuries continued, 

** But the heart of a mother never rests. By degrees, and after 
a few months, my wishes revived to see once more my still beloved, 
living children. In the remote tower in which I dwelt, no sound 
from the inhabited portion could penetrate to bring me intelligence 
of them* This desire constantly increased, and late mm the deep 
stilliieBa of a moonlight night, I ventured to quit my chamber once 
again* in order to behold and bless them in their unconsciousness 
of my presence as they slept. 

''With beating heart, and with tears of joy, when once more 
approaching those dear objects, I glided along the well-known pas- 
sages which led to their chambers and sitting rooms. The palpi- 
tation of my heart might almost be heard, and even my light foot- 
&U echoed through the deep silence of the night. The windows of 
the corridor were brightly reflected by the moonlight on the ground, 
and not the slightest sound fell upon my ear. The first chamber, 
that in which I had dwelt in the fulness of joy and social affection, 
opened to me, but it was now empty and silent. I entered the 
second and the third, but from no bed proceeded the breathings of 
slumber, from no side any indication of life. Wardrobes and boxes 
stood open and eicposed to view, some half empty, others again 
were untouched, and appeared as if undisturbed since I had myself 
arranged them. The furniture lay scattered around the rooms in 
confiieion. I wandered through the whole suite of apartments, 
and every where existed the same disorder and neglect, and it was 
only frrom the casement of the porter's room that I at length per- 
ceived the light of a lamp. 'The alarm I inspired,' I said to myself, 
'has driven away my children, and has rendered the home of their 
bixih and of my happiness completely desolate !' My desire to see 
duni— all my hopes died away in sorrow ; linwaxdV^ igntcniA&^^^ns^ 
frem the bottom of my heart not to pursue tVienx, not i«x^^ ^^c^ 
iamr by my presence. I collected andairangrf^ «Si^«ax«^w5«^ 
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effects ; I closed all the boxes and wardrobes, and employed myself 
in my former hamits mitil daylight. 

** Years passed on. On one occasion, when my incfinations led 
me again to those apartments, I foimd them not altogether empty, 
and that the porter's wife was still there. She had first come to the 
castle with me, had carried her child to be baptized with mine, and 
I felt great and indescribable pleaswe in beholding one of my O'wn 
people. She, however, tmned pale, stood aghast, and I expected 
the moment when she wouldfly from me as did aU other Kving im- 
tures. Yet she ned not, but remained with more firnmees, alihcnigli 
with downcast looks; she bowed reverently and in silence, and 
appeared to wait my pleasure. How was my heart revhred by iStn 
silent intercourse with a living person ! I returned her salutatian 
by a grateful incHnation of my head, and left her, in order not to 
cause her further anxiety or fear. 

''Since a living being had now borne the sight of me, I felt again 
powerfully attracted to my children. I ceased to resist the dean 
which transported me to the spot where I was present in ihoii|^ 
and I stood before the bed of my eldest daughter. She waa pals 
and haggard, youth and beauty had quitted her features, yet sihe 
slept sweetly and with heavenly content in her garment of horse-hair, 
and upon her hard couch, and seemed hastening towards that pre- 
mature death which should transport her to a world of bliss. I gaiad 
long and with an emotion of delight upon her countenance. Tlioaa 
who had departed, with whom I felt to be more nearly connected 
as it were than she was, were even already stretching out their 
hands through me to bless her and welcome her to heaven ; whale 
she seemed in like manner to be nearer to them than I was, and 
was hastening to meet them. Alas ! I was at once blessed and 
accursed ; belonging to heaven, yet banished from it; and mmt 
tarry on earth until my sentence be fulfilled. This, however, I 
knew, that whenever my deliverance might come, it must eomis 
from my children ! 

" In the next moment I found myself in the chamber of my 

eldest son. There he reposed; beside him lay his armour wHdi he 

had cast aside, his noble, manly countenance unchanged, and his 

Jeft hand clasping, as if in prayer, ihe -ni^^t YoxA ol\£A^«rl^^«Ame 

features bad become more aenona aa&TsSi!^ VIIcaxl \tV«Q.\\a^taH 
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thttu before. I now denred to be in my grandson's room, whither 
I was immediately transported. Three small beds were standing 
there; he lay in the largest, with his open countenance, and look- 
ing bold and fearless even when wrapt in sleep ; in the second was 
a little girl, so like my dear eldest, holy child, that it seemed as if 
I beheld her in her cradle again, looking so innocent that every 
breath appeared to waft her back to that heaven which she had so 
recently quitted; the child in the third couch was but recently 
bom, yet its features, though scarcely formed, seemed quite fami- 
liar tome! 

<< The same mystic impulse then transported me to the castle of 
my married daughter. Her lord and husband was absent; she was 
sleeping alone ; in an adjacent cradle was her infant, her firstborn 
son. By the light of the opening dawn I contemplated them both. 
Oalmly and in peaceful slumber lay the boy, his little hand clasped 
on his bosom, his open brow raised to heaven. I viewed him witli 
unspeakable delight. He turned and opened his eyes, large and 
bine like those of my Przibislawa ; he called out, and the dread of 
alarming his mother transported me again to my tower. 

** My heart could still beat with joy, for so long as these features 
existed on earth, so long also did I belong to the earth ! Often 
did I transport myself by night to their bedside. This, however, 
was only beholding them in sleep like lifeless images of themselves. 
How did I long to watch their looks, their actions, to hear their 
voices ! but to appear to them while waking I never ventured 
again. 

"The grand-children grew up, passing from childhood into 
youthful, mature age; whilst my children's countenances waxed old, 
and faded. Their time arrived to quit this earth; I saw it approach, 
and I awaited the hour with anxious pain. One night, when 1 
found myself conveyed to the cell of my eldest daughter, I found it 
vacant; the night air was streaming through the empty space. My 
heart was swelling with the painful thought — does she already rest 
in her grave ? And the next moment I found myself in the church 
of the convent ; at my feet was a tombstone, which bore the 
escutcheon of my houses and beneath that her name. I was then 
to see her no moro on earth; when ahovldlw^ \yet ^i|3»Xk) vd.^ 
mhrnrmt 
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'* Not long after, my son's wife slept alone in her widowed bed; 
then the apartment of my daughter and son-in-law was empty, 
and soon my daughter-in-law too was summoned away^ and thus I 
mourned the death of all my children. 

''For years and years did I confine myself within the silent walU 
of our castle, in the halls and chambers which had been the wit- 
nesses of my days, and now were silent and lonely as myself. Of 
all who had lived in youth with me, the wife of the porter alone 
survived. The nearer she approached the grave, the less she shunned 
me, and often would she regard me with a look of sympathy 
and pity. I was likewise present at her parting moments; she was 
succeeded by her son ; thus I had survived all my generation, and 
was left alone, sole inhabitant of the castle ! 

''After many, many years, one morning, as the rising son gilded 
my tower with its rays, I heard sounds issuing from a distant 
quarter of the castle, the neighing of steeds, the baying of hounds, 
tiie clamour of voices — sounds such as had echoed many pasit-gone 
years from its numerous and joyous inhabitants. Oh, what wcxAr 
lections of times past will not even a mere sound bring back! 
How did my poor heart, condemned, alas ! never to know repose, 
swell with its emotions, with love for my children's children, and 
joy at the thought of being again among them ! 

" My mingled feelings of desire, yet dread, of being present amid 
the social throng, transported me to the ante-chambers and im- 
visited apartments, thus guarding myself from intruding on the 
gay visitors. Here I beheld suits of splendid armom:, preciouB 
jewels, and ladies' attire, lavishly laid out, with a rich display of 
goblets, cups, and tankards, as for a banquet. A costly coat of 
mail, which my lord and husband Markwart used to wear, was 
among the armour with which my descendants encased themselTss, 
and amidst the jewels with which their ladies adorned themfielves, 
I saw a stomacher which it was my wont to wear on festive occsr 
sions, and which having been in the possession of my mother, I 
had given to my long-deceased daughter as a bridal present* 

" I took out of a chest in my tower a cup of onyx stone, a brace- 
let of fine gold, and a cuirass of poUshed steel, on which Lord 
Markwurfa armorial bearings were cuxioualY mlaid in ^Id and 
aJrer, and which belonged to> oad comi^lQ^ Yoa m\ ^^ 
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I laid the bncdet bende the stomacher, the cuirass by the coat of 
maO, and the cup I placed among the goblets, as tokens of welcome 
to my descendants. 

'^ And when the bell began to chime for service, I waited at the 
window of the corridor that leads to my tower, and beheld my 
posterity as they proceeded through the court to church. A man, 
considerably past the middle age, headed the procession, with all 
my husband's calm and dignified deportment. His eye reminded 
me of that of my beloved Przbislawa; this was the son of my 
daughter. How often, oh, how often had I surveyed and 
watched him with delight when sleeping as a boy! By degrees I 
recognised my other grandchildren in the couples which followed 
immediately after him. But their companions, ;who also formed 
part of the train, were completely unknown to me. Young damsels, 
knights, and pages of noble birth, followed two by two. I beheld 
in their countenances the traces of many fresh features mingled 
with those resembling our &mily. They were the husbands and 
wives, sons and daughters of my descendants — all belonged to me. 
O inunortal and ever-increasing treasure of maternal love I 

'* It was a marriage ceremony. All the present existing members 
of my house were here collected. I saw my descendants in their 
great-grandchildren assembled before the altar and on the same 
spot, where I had stood with my beloved husband to receive the 
blessing of heaven on our union ; I beheld them entering on the 
same hapjMness, which I had once enjoyed, in presence of their 
parents, their kindred, their noble friends and dependants as wit- 
nesses; above them was the unchanged, imdecaying structure 
whose carved dome had then received and protected me, whose 
vaults below had long since covered those who lived with me in 
that age, as well as those who had flourished since. 

*^ And my eyes fell upon a side altar ; there lay my gifts — cuirass, 
bracelet, and cup. My descendants had put them aside and dedi- 
cated them to the church; for me they knew not, cared not, nor 
felt aught else but terror when they thought of me. Alas ! I could 
no longer afford joy or pleasure to the living. 

''The newly-married pair remained in the castle. Although 
debarred from all intercourse with them, 1 %\a)1 Um^l ^jS^^ Ssl 
bmgudu thGOi, participttted in their Borrow «a<3L i9ci<^x csx^'^^^ V^ 
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an interest in their possessions, rejoiced in their welfare and in that 
of their children^ who again recalled to me the features of those I 
had formerly so fondly loved, and whom I loved once more in these. 

*' I became more and more intimate with all that belonged or 
related to them. I felt assured they must be conscious of my 
vigilant care, and I hoped that they at length might gradually leem 
to know me, and freed from their terrors on my account, might 
enquire for me, seek me out, and approach me. Could I but once 
be permitted to clasp either to my bosom, then would the throb- 
bings of my sad and wearied heart be stilled, and transported on 
the gentle but buoyant wings of joy, I should be restored in bliss to 
my husband, and to the many dear departed ones of our race ! 

^^The sound of (potsteps — a sound I had all but forgotten — ^reached 
my tower, and approached my chamber. My soul already felt 
lighter under the burden of my frame, and I was overwhelmed 
with grateful feelings of delight. The latch was raised, the rusty 
bolt grated as it was drawn back, the door opened, and my great- 
grandchild entered the room. He saw me, shuddered, turned 
pale, and fled ; the door shut behind him again — it has never since 
that day turned on its hinges more ! 

"From this time henceforth I no longer quitted my tower* 
The course of time rolled on, and I remained separated alike from 
the hving and the dead. 

" At length the sounds of hfe and action penetrated once more 
to my apartment. The castle echoed ^vith rude wild cries of war, 
mingled with the tumult of weapons and the peal of the alarum 
bell. The summons was answered from village to village, from castle 
to castle, the whole country was roused to war, and bands of anned 
men with their banners hastened over the plain towards our castle. 
Anxiety again brought me among mankind. 

" My grandchildren, both man and wife, were long since dead, 
and reimited beyond the grave, with my husband and children. Of 
their family the only surviving son was the present lord of the 
castle, a man far advanced in years. A savage heathen nation from 
the north-east, in countless hordes, was sweeping over the countries 
of Christendom, extirpating the inhabitants, plundering their pos- 
sessjoBs, burning and destroying towns and villages, and driving 
aw»y the fiocka and herds before. them, ka^Vo^ qt^I ^^^^tOs^^sssA 
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dieiti. ThiBy had than forced their way from nation to nation, 
unchedced hy mountainsy riven, or the opposition of armies, even 
to the frontiers of the holy Roman empire. And the christian 
knights of the realm, the nohlest, bravest, and the best, both old 
and young, assembled on these threatened frontiers to oppose the 
barbaroos and savage tribes, and in the name of heaven resolved 
to check their unhallowed course. 

*'The lamentations of the affirighted people, the danger and terror 
of my descendants, the fate impending over myself, of being forced 
to see them all so cnidly exterminated, and the very walls of our 
ancestral castle, which alone aff<nrded me refuge from the hatred 
of mankind^ razed to the ground; the fortresses and castles around 
all swept away, the «itire scene presented by that lonely, familiar 
landscape before me, no longer to be recognized, but transformed 
into a desert; my people driven and hunted forth, destroyed; 
their very language forgotten and passed away, and I myself con- 
donned to wander without a home among savage and unchristian 
hordes — ^I, an outcast from earth and heaven ! The dread of all 
this drew me again with irresistible desire into the circle of the 
living, and overpowered the fear of alarming them by my appear- 
ance. 

'' The wives, daughters, and children of my house were trem- 
bling at home in tiieir castles, praying for deliverance. The wish 
to be with my heroic sons had borne me to a wide plain on the 
frontiers. I sat on a stone on the border of a ploughed field, in 
the morning dew : before me, in order of battle, stood an army, 
arranged in three divisions ; behind me were dreary plains; and in 
the distance rose the towers of a city. The shadows of the hind- 
most ranks, whose helmets glowed in the rays of the ascending 
sun, covered in gloom the foremost lines, and myself as well. 
The leaders, stepping forward, stood in a semi-circle before the 
troops, their heads divested of their helmets, as if preparing for 
some ceremony. I saw among the knights my great-grandson, 
the lord of our castle, his grey locks waving in the air. Among 
the youths next to him I beheld, as it were, the image of my 
beloved husband, still youthful, still living on the earth, ycl^qtv&l 
and face such aa I bad seen him the first tame ^Yien Vci TEf<f -^'sx^scX.^ 
house: tbw youth wras at this moment extendmg\aftVfflciA^»''««t^^ 

15 % 
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the venerable commander, who held a bamier, unfurled it, and, bb 
he waved it, exclaimed — ' Thus I spread forth thy banner; take it, 
and may it lead thee to glory ! ' ''' With joyous mien the heroic 
youth took the standard, held it high in the morning beams, and 
bore it to his warriors in the ranks, waving it over his head. 
Once agam did I behold Lord Markwart's colours and crest flut- 
tering in the breeze. Two youths followed the standard-bearer, a 
little in his rear ; in them I beheld the features (^ my married 
daughter — the features of my son once more. The steeds of the 
three youths were brought. They shook each other by the hand, 
and mounted. The new standard-bearer gave his banner to an 
attendant knight. Their helmets were brought, they put them on, 
took up their position together in the foremost rank, with their 
vizors raised. I could still see their faces, and above them, high 
in the breeze of mom, waved the banner of our house. 

" At this moment a wild uproar arose behind me. I looked 
round, and saw the distant depths of the horizon obscured by a 
savage, wide-spreading mass. The vizors of the warriors before 
me fell at once, and deprived me of the blessed sight of my chil- 
dren's faces. The troops were set in motion, drew in closer bodies 
to each other, and raised their spears. The war-cry behind me 
grew louder and more furious. I looked round again : the Tartars 
were now rushing on in wild disorder, with bended bows and 
hideous, horrid yells, their whole appearance savage and brutal. 
But the Christian battalions stood firm and unmoved. I cast one 
more look at my children and our house's banner, and then found 
myself again within the deep silence of my tower, in that lonely 
prison of my mortal body, my isolated chamber, snatched from all 
knowledge of the fate of those I loved, and before I had ev^ 
formed the wish not to behold the sanguinary scene. 

'* My desire to witness the result of the conflict, anxious and 
powerful as it was, was repressed by the natural dread and horror 
of venturing to be an observer of it. The sun reached its meri- 
dian point above my tower, then declined and sunk. The shadows 
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lengthened on the red, gleaming earth. The battle must be de- 
cided ere this. I only wished to see from a distance the squadrons 
in which my children fought ; and before me, on the open plain, 
passed in full flight a troop of soldiers, completely disfigured with 
blood and dust, on jaded horses covered with foam. A few torn 
banners waved over them ; but the banner of our house I could 
no longer discover among them : I still, distinguished our arms 
and colours, but could nowhere behold my children. 

" And I stood on the field of battle, llie wide plain around me 
lay torn up and desolate ; no plant was left upon it, no bird flut- 
tered over it. I saw in the distance the ground strewed with 
corpses of men and horses, while ever and anon a fearful groan 
echoed through the silence. Nothing now of death had terrors 
for me ; I longed to be with my ofispring, if they were lying here, 
and, with a shudder of dread, I found myself hurried on by the 
same mystic impulse to the very centre of the battle-field, where 
the earth itself was still more violently torn up, and the dead lay 
huddled closer together. I closed my eyes in grief and horror, 
when a fisunt moan from the ground reached my ear from a beloved 
and well-known voice. I opened my eyes, and beheld, close to my 
feet, the son of my great-grandson, stretched at full length on his 
banner, his vizor closed. In his dying hand he grasped that of 
his younger kinsman, who lay dead beside him, with his vizor 
raised ; across him lay the youngest, his helmet off*, his palid face 
exposed. I threw myself on my knees beside him, loosed his 
collar and gorget ; a black torrent of blood gushed from a deep 
wound in his throat. He opened his eyes for a moment, smiled a 
farewell at the setting sun, pressed my hand, and calmly breathed 
his last. I now looked beyond him, and saw the corpse of my 
great-grandson, the lord of the castle, who had &llen, it appeared, 
while hastening to the aid of the others. Thus all the sons of 
my race were consigned to destruction. It was only a life impe- 
rishable as mine that could sustain this load of grief! 

" The lamentations in the castle extended as far as my solitary 
chamber in the tower. Again I heard the knell tolling over my 
head, holloT;^^ and unceasing* A long series dC eof&ti^ \9^& "^^ak.^^ 
in our family vault, raugmg from that in wbic\kl "w^a ^\f^vc^^^^ 
repose. The inbabitanta Aed from the ndg\i!bo\tt\LOO^ m w«t^ 
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direction. A profound silence reigned in the castle; desolation 
and solitude spread over the land. No hell now signified, by its 
sound, the hour of devotion or rest ; all note of time had ceased. 
I looked day by day for the consunmiation of my sentence; I 
waited for the flames to burst forth from the castles to the north- 
east, announcing to me the ruin of our own, and I already fended 
I beheld the entire country around overrun by the wild and bar- 
barous heathens. This fate, however, was not in reserve for me. 

" The fortresses which were left undestroyed still adorned the 
horizon. The landscape was gradually repeopled and reanimated 
with its peasants, flocks, herds, and sounds of active life ; but the 
castle itself remained empty and forsaken. 

** I sought the living no more. The generation had passed away 
with whom I had witnessed those days of horror. I saw another 
and a second and a third flourish and die away. A change gradu- 
ally occurred which I had long anticipated with alarm : the whole 
appearance of the country became altered : a few only of the 
castles and churches of my time now remained, and only a few 
mountain oaks, which had struck their roots into their rocky soil, 
seemed to gather duration from that source, and to defy the power 
of time. I lived with them, ^th the earth, and with the stars, 
which, like myself, remained ever unchangeable and fixed. I 
learnt their varied course in the heavens, and the relation of the 
earth to their return; the nature of thfe clouds and the air; and, 
as he who has often observed the course of the seasons, knows that 
when the germs appear the leaves will soon follow, can tell the 
duration of the foliage and the period when it shall fade and die 
away — so I learnt, from watching the many generations of man- 
kind whom I had seen pass away before me, the probable duration 
of each individual's springtime of life, and Was enabled to pro* 
phesy the period of its gradual fading away and final term of ex- 
istence. 

" The castle remained uninhabited for more than a century ; it 

was then threatened by the same ruin which had removed those of 

its preceding rulers. Walls were pulled down ; the halls and 

rhazzibers which I had inhabited were destroyed ; my tower alone 

remained unmolested. Fresh biuldmgBiio^To«^lcoTDL^tbTV£EB&) 

ibe new balls and apartments were "^liXei widmot^\ofe^* \t3l "^ 
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fj^eat room, in idiich Lord Markwart and myself had entertained so 
many noble guests in our time, were placed our portraits, those of 
my children and fiprandchildren, and all those loved ones of former 
days, together with a collection of others bom subsequently, to 
me unknown personally, yet the sight of whom still filled me with 
pleasure, for each of those countenances, however diversified, bore 
some feature of resemblance to our family. 

" From contemplating these portraits I felt an ardent desire to 
see the individuals themselves, and this impulse bore me to them. 
I found my family divided into several branches. I knew not the 
names of the countries, towns, or castles in which my descendants 
lived. Their dress and furniture were strange and foreign to me, 
and it was only here and there that, on a coat of arms, I met with 
traces of our family ; their very language was no longer that of my 
own time. They regarded the names of those who, to my recent 
sense of grief, seemed but lately lost, as names appertaining to his- 
tory of by-gone days. My own fate was to them a doubtful tra- 
dition of ancient times ; but still their features, their voices were 
ours, whilst their appearance often reminded me of those whom I 
had so dearly loved. 

*' On the completion of the new building, its occupiers, a father 
and son, took possession of it. As I entered the church again, 
shortly after their arrival, I missed my presents on the altar — Lord 
Markwart's cuirass, and the cup and golden bracelet. The hope 
which I indulged, that my descendants had removed them to the 
castle, and had thus indicated a desire to regard me with kindness 
and sympathy, inspired me with a strong interest in their welfare, 
and to none of my posterity had I ever felt so greatly attracted as 
to them. When I looked on the father's sad and melancholy coun- 
tenancCi I felt that it resembled my own when moimiing for my 
lord ; and when I saw that he ntiver smiled except at the sight of 
his son, and that he longed to be released as I did, and when in 
the son I saw my child, my Przibislawa, revive again — O ! then with 
what confidence did I hope and expect that my deliverance was at 
hand! 

" One day, at the foot of my tower, where vl "sv^* ^^'^jopcdl ^^ 

any one came, I heard hasty footsteps approacbr-^a ct^ ^ vckSg^Xk^ 

£vm the lather caJlmg for his sou— theliameTi\a&oTi&Qi ^OBa^«^- 
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vants from mouth to mouth, that their young lord had fallen into 
the river — that he was lost, and that their utmost speed to save 
him would he too late. 

*' Borne by the same mysterious impulse, in a moment I was in 
the midst of the stream, close to the sinking boy. I caught him 
up, and reached the bank with him in my arms. O ! moment of 
happiness, which compensated for centuries of suffering ! It was 
my own offspring who lay on my bosom — the child whom I had 
saved — and thus had I, alas ! once embraced the child I had de- 
stroyed ! His eyes were closed, his cheek was pale, yet his heart 
still beat, and he lived ! And now, O ! now how did I hope that 
he would open his eyes, again breathe, and waft me by a blessed 
smile to my husband, to Przibislawa ! 

*' He was in a deep swoon : in vain did I breathe upon his hps ; 
they remuned without motion ; he coidd not return to life without 
assistance. 

*' His father appeared at this moment, to my great relief. He 
8^w his son saved, saw him in my arms, yet he ventured not to 
approach me. The servants stood trembling at a distance, and I 
beckoned to them in vain. Weaker and weaker beat the poor 
boy's heart under my hand. O ! vain hope of the bhss of death ! 
I was compelled to banish it from my heart. I kissed the lifeless 
child, I had it safely on the grass, and vanished. 

*' Once again I saw the child and its father in the chinxh. Hid 
entrance to om* family vault was walled up, and in a shrine before 
it was placed a picture depicting a portion of my history. For 
the explanation of that picture I have penned the above narrative, 
and deposited it in faithful hands, in the hope, that one of my children 
who knows me and my fate, may overcome his dread of the con- 
demned one, may voltmtarily come to me, clasp me to his heart, 
and bestow on me that bUssful and joyous death which may free 
my soul from the burden of the body, and unite me with my chil- 
dren and my lord H 
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Chap. XVI. 

The Manuscript of Centuries concludedU ^^ Bertha, 

Bertha laid down the pages amid contending fieelings of sincere 
sympathy, high indignation at the pusillanimity of Lord Gescheck, 
ardent desire to seek the Matron, in order to give her the happy 
meeting with one of her children — a meeting she had for ages 
longed for in vain. Happily she might, although not directly a 
bom daughter of the family, promote her re-unkm with her fondly- 
loved lord and husband, and thus terminate her state of suffining. 
These thoughts crowded upon her mind, but there came over her 
a feeling of horror when she more closely contemplated her meet- 
ing the White Lady in the tower. She, however, tried for the 
moment to banish these perplexing emotions, whilst she read the 
conclusion to the manuscript : 

'' Another change, and yet another, in rapid succession, have 
passed over my castle and its vicinity. Time removes all but me .• 
my tower stbides, and with it its contents and myself. When a 
new offspring is bom, when one of the family is married, or when 
the hour comes for the living to quit this earth, then the same 
mystic impulse leads me to rejoice in the newly-bestowed one, to 
pronounce a blessing on the wedded pair, or take a long farewell 
of the beloved features that I am deprived of seeing on earth, and 
cannot behold in heaven. This I know — ^that deliverance is ap- 
pointed for me, that it will come from my children ; I know that 
death is reserved for me, and that the joys of death will be mine 
at last i " 

Bertha was well aware where she was to seek for the Matron. 
Of the ancient portion of the castle there now remained only that 
fallen tower which adjoined the deserted court, where Otho had 
seen the White Lady the last evening of his life ; and near to it, a 
second, in a very ruined condition, to the upper story of whicXvlVsfc 
last of the room^f inhabited by her son opened. ^Wkex^ ^^vv^s^ "c^^ 
means of access to either of these towers from ml&ioxiX.. *T\3kt^ ^"^'^ 
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trance from that room into the dilapidated tower inhabited by the 
Matron must be sought through some underground communication 
between that and the fallen tower. But it was not without a shud- 
dering feeling of horror that Bertha could resolve on seeking it : 
even should she succeed^ the thought of finding herself there, far 
from all human aid, of being alone and shut up with the White 
Lady in her chamber, there to look upon her death-like features — 
worn by a thousand years — ^to touch her, to hear the whisperings of 
her chilling breath, to see her die, and be alone with her corpse — ^this 
scene of horror could not but turn her brain with terror^ or snatch 
her from her son by some dreadful death. She, therefore, deter- 
mined to wait until some sign of further import should, by its 
summons, induce her to decide upon venturing to the tower. 

Nothing, however, that could be considered as such an indica- 
tion ensued ; stiU she found it impossible to avoid dwelling upon 
the subject. The thought of the Matron, while she delayed her 
visit from hour to hour, looking in vain for her wished-for deliver* 
ance from the burden of life which had oppressed her for nearly a 
thousand years, allowed her no rest. She reflected, moreover, that 
all probability and even possibility of release for her, would be for 
ever lost if she did not venture to make the attempt, fQr, to which 
of her descendants could it be so facilitated by a knowledge of the 
circumstances and consequent fitting preparation of mind as to 
her ? Every thought of her Otho, every feeling of joy afforded by 
her now blooming child, impelled her to take this step. The very 
absence of any further smnmons, implying as it did confidence in 
her resolution ; the non-appearance of the Matron herself, who 
could at will, and at any moment stand before her, and implore her 
to grant this boon, but who doubtless kept away in order to spare 
her feelings : all served to strengthen her determination. 

One morning, when nature, radiant mth sun and life, seemed to 
banish all that was sad and gloomy from the earth, she clasped her 
child to her beating heart, kissed him with tears of devotion and 
anxiety, confided him in God's name to the attendant, and prepared 
at once to seek the Matron, however the consequences might affect 
herself or her son. 
She would not allow any one of liet aerv^xiX^ to ^^t^eom^^any her; 
but Bbe chose the grandson of old YranciR, vftioti^ iQit^feflNa^\«^ 
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SO truly a&d honourably fureterved the manuscript which had in- 
spired her with this resolution, and she bade him carry a torch 
before her along the subterraneous passages, to assist her in open- 
ing the doors. 



Chap. XVII. 

Tke Rumed Tdwer. 

Lbading the boy by the hand. Bertha entered the first of those 
empty chambers which lay beyond that of her son, opening on the 
corridor that ran along that wing, at the window of which she had 
seen the White Lady on the Christmas eve, as she returned from the 
church after the baptism of her child. Her eye encountered no- 
thing on either side as she proceeded ; the whole of the vacant and 
neglected suite of rooms renewed the same impression of loneliness 
as when she visited them before. All was silent, even as death 
itseli^ interrupted only by the audible pulsation of her own heart. 
Her trial, her struggle was indeed severe ; on the one hand, the 
thought of her son held her partly back^ in order to remain with 
the living, and on the other, the recollection of her beloved hus- 
band in connection with the Matron urged her for\vard, while the 
peaceful, happy influence of pious feelings reconciled both desires, 
and her heart swelled with resolution and courage. 

She had now reached the chamber, the flrst floor of which was 
on a level with the top of the dilapidated tower ; and on the oppo- 
site side she perceived a narrow door, which, from its situation, led 
she knew not whither. Bertha inwardly shuddered at the sight; 
yet with firm hand she applied to it various keys out of her branch. 
At length one of these opened the lock, and agitated by a feeling 
of dread, not unmixed with joy, she saw a flight of steps, winding 
narrow and steep into the depths below. She lighted the torch, 
gave it to the boy, and descended almost overpowered with indis- 
cribable awe, yet sustained by the imshaken resolution of her soul. 

The steps did not descend very deep; they \ed. \ix\o ^ cacvs^ 
vaulted chamber, from winch 9 roomy subtenaneiOU^ ^^^^9%^ Y^^^ 
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ceeded sideways. The air was similar to that of a cellar, yet suf- 
ficiently free for Bertha to breathe without difficulty; the flames of 
the torch flashed brightly among those dark shades which had 
remained undisturbed for centuries. Along the walls, at a moderate 
height, were small niches with seats ; in the centre of each arch of 
these niches appeared a flower hewn in the sandstone, and a large 
lily occupied the chapiter above of the vaulted roof itself : all was 
mute and gloomy as the grave itself throughout the vault and the 
passage ; all bore the impress of high antiquity, yet there was little 
or no sign of decay, and with every step she took, she felt as if 
quitting and leaving behind her the living and the present world, 
and approaching more and more the past. 

The passage again terminated in a round vault exactly similar to 
the former, and she saw before her, by the light of the torch, a 
flight of steps leading upwards, like those she had descended. 
The throbbing of her heart redoubled at this sight. She bade the 
boy wait for her and to keep the torch burning. ''If she did 
not return,'^ she said, " by the time it had biunt down as ftr as 
the sign which she now marked with her finger, he was not to 
follow her, but to return to the castle by the same way they had 
come, to collect together the servants, conduct them hither, and all 
were to follow her course up the steps.'' 

The boy looked anxiously at her ; she encouraged and cheered 
him by a few words, and then ascended the steps. The light of 
the torch shone on her from below, and a ray of daylight burst 
upon her from a window above as she advanced, as a reviving beam 
of life. Still the most profound silence prevailed around. A small 
vaulted door-way, and a curiously carved black door with a bright 
ring, presented themselves opposite the window on the stone land- 
ing-place. Bertha grasped the ring, turned it, the door flew open, 
and revealed an apartment, the floor of which was covered with 
variegated tapestry and with a vaulted ceiling consisting of many 
arches. She looked around, it was quite empty ; an imluiown and 
monotonous sound struck upon her ear, which came no nearer, yet 
never ceased. It proceeded from a comer of the room, in which 
was seen a second door that stood only half open ; Bertha's limbs 
trembled at this sight; but the weaker Viet i^o^n^c^ o^lk^^ became, 
the stronger grew the courage of Vvsr aoui. Co\\!^>a3v^\i<sc«i^^ ^u^ 
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advanced, opened the door with a firm hand — when behold, in the 
chamber which she had now entered, was seated on a throne-like 
chair, the White Lady! Her seat formed the centre of others, simi- 
larly placed, but of course unoccupied. She was attired as Bertha 
had seen her before, and as she was depicted in the more modem 
painting in the white saloon, only that her face was almost con- 
cealed by the veil-like drapery which was wound around her head. 

Bertha's feelings at the sight of the Matron, on entering the 
apartment, partook much more of joy than of fear. That had 
happened which was to hap])cn; the moment had arrived, and 
must pass away in its turn, having brought with it its event, as 
destined to it from all eternity. She looked at the White Lady, and 
saw her sitting with a resignation, a repose^ and a dignity of de- 
meanour which made her forget and banish all cause for terror. 

A like air of repose prevailed throughout the entire apartment. 
Hangings of tajiestry, of dark purple hue, each of wliich bore the arms 

of the house of R , worked in gold, covered the walls behind each 

throne, from the ceiling to the ground. On each side of the door 
of entrance stood a chest of ebony, inlaid with pearls and precious 
stonefl, similar in workmanship to the box or casket in which 
Bertha had found the manuscript. Two splendid and complete 
suits of armour hung in all their pride over these ; in their front 
was suspended to each the sword that belonged to it ; and opposite 
to these bright and noble trophies of antiquity, the oriel window 
admitted a view of the calm and lovely landscape without, the ever 
present beauties of nature. On a table stood a clepsydra or water- 
clock of ancient make — the course of time, as it passed drop by 
dropi alone being heard in this silent, lonesome abode. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

Completion. 

The Matron did not rise from her throne when Bertha entered, 
but turned her head towards the gentle visitor, raised her veil, and 
greeted her by a look so full of inexpressible delight, affection, and 
mildness, that it seemed to counteract the painful effort produced 
upon her features, the character of which was wholly those of a 
corpse, and on which time appeared to have repeatedly worked the 
destruction of its own performance, so as to efface every vestige 
of the original countenance. " And wilt thou indeed not shuddar 
to approach — to touch me ?" breathed her faint and hollow Voice to 
her young and beautiful relation. 

Giving way to the emotions excited by this appeal so moving to 
her heart. Bertha rushed towards her and sank upon her knees 
before her. She had lost all self-possession, and completely fof- 
gotten all motive save the one dear ^vish and eager desire to cbH 
that Matron — ^mother. 

Her Ancestress looked down upon her with her star-like eyes. **! 
knew it would be thus," she said, after a few moments of silence; 
" my joy is now becoming that of Heaven ! " 

Bertha embraced her with deep and filial affection. " Thee, first 
of my living children, shall I welcome as my own in Heaven ! ** 
whispered the White Lady, bending over her. Bertha at this mo* 
ment felt a light, unearthly breathing on her forehead ; she raised 
her eyes in search of the Matron — she had vanished from her arms 
— she beheld not her death. Bertha remainfid on. her knees, an- 
able to rise, in silent, tearful prayeEr« oi gc&NiV^x^e. 
becoming now gradually more cdm» %\ife xwfe wA v^^o^^ >annitt 
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on one of the ancient chairs, and thought of all that had i)a6sed, 
deeply thankful for having been allowed to succeed in accomphsh- 
ing what she had so much wished. She felt as if placed nearer to 
Otho by this act^ and as if united more closely with him by this 
new tie of kindred. Her fancy carried her to his abode among the 
blessed, where the Lady Juditha was now meeting her long-lost 
husband ; where her children were pressing around her, inexpres- 
sibly grateful for her affection, and eager to repair the injustice they 
had unkno\vingly done her on earth ; and how would her heart 
overflow with the joy of maternal love, and of pardon, and the 
bliss of souls redeemed ! 

The golden daylight seemed to beam with fresh splendour, the 
breeze around poured forth with a happier sound, nature appeared 
with silent sympathy to celebrate the happiness of one of her 
creatures. Bertha remained sitting, lost in thought ; she had for- 
gotten time and present objects. 

At length hasty footsteps resounded near the tower, the door 
flew open, in rushed the weeping boy, and a train of servants, fol- 
lowed by the nurse with little Otho. Loud and universal were thdr 
exclamations of joy at finding their mistress safe and unhurt, whilst 
the nurse related that the White Lady had an hour before stood near 
the child's cradle and blessed it. Bertha now followed her attend- 
ants out of the tower, the entrance to which she carefully closed. 

After some days, she ordered the family vault to be opened ; she 
felt desirous to see the Matron once more. She entered the chapel. 
There reposed the aged, who had been released from life by gradual 
decay, and near them those whom sickness or a violent death had 
prematurely snatched away in early life. 

Various symbols, the garland of the bride, the sword of the 
warrior, the veil of the widow, indicated the opposite fates of those 
who, at the same time, were united by a common name, a common 
home when alive, and a common asylum in then* last repose. 

Bertha caused the lid of the Matron's coffin to be removed, and 
ga^g upon her beheld the same countenance she had seen so 
ahortly previous, with the same happy, blessed smile. ^\\& ^\jwA > 
absorbed in reQection, imagining the momeut vi\vea ^^^!ai^.^sasv 
down in the coffin, and had yielded^herself up to ^'ft ^«w ^T£\Q^;t!^^ 
^bar bag' $oughUfoT repose* . 
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The vault was now ordered to be walled up again. The Ladj 
Bertha removed from the ancient chamber to her own the picture 
of the White Lady — who since that time has been seen no 
more. 
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THE PHYSICIAN OF MARSEILLES. 




I ITH hie books and instrumenta — and v 

a clieniical preparationa, wliich could 
' only have been explained by a. few of tbe 
IJ raoat learned in pharmacology — around 
01, aat Doctor Matthew, a famous phy- 
,1 of MarBeillea. It n'as believed that he and his friend 
Farenberg lived in the closeat apiritual connexion with each 
other; a constant correspondence on all subjects was kept up 
between them ; sometimes indeed was this intercourae ao 
loniahiugly swift, that one might have almost fancied invisible 
messengers flew from Stockholm to Marseilles, ivith Faren- 
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berg's letters to Doctor Matthew, and as quickly carried back 
Doctor Matthew's answers to Stockholm. 

When such tales as these came to his ears. Doctor Matthew 
would laugh heartily, and explain the extraordinary speed of their 
correspondence by an exact calculation of the post^ which from 
time to time passed between him and his friend; or, if his 
hearers were not convinced by this, he would conclude by telling 
them, between jest and earnest, of a pigeon post which hastened 
beyond belief his intercourse with the Swedish sage ; and it was 
not to be denied that the most beautiful pigeon through all the 
beautiful south of France might be seen flying in and out of 
Doctor Matthew's pleasant farm, which lay in the suburbs of 
Marseilles. 

On the evening of the day on which this history begins, the 
learned Doctor Matthew sat alone, and seemed to have no thought 
but for his grave and deeply mysterious studies ; even the thunder 
of an approaching storm, which gradually grew louder and louder, 
could not wake him from the reverie in which the circles, squares, 
and triangles, lying on the paper before him, held him, as it were, 
fast bound. 

Nevertheless, as if this thought too formed part of his reverie, he 
sighed almost inaudibly, " Sophie Ariele;" and then added, smiling, 
or indeed almost laughing, " When I am fortunate — or, I should 
say, unfortunate — she comes, just at the end, and scatters all my 
labour to the winds ; and then I have measured and calculated in 
vain." 

In the mean time, however, he did not suffer these doubts 
to prevent him from diligently pursuing his work, and he looked 
up as though he were disagreeably disturbed, when a servant an- 
nounced the arrival of a stranger, who had come to ask his medical 
advice. But before the message was ended every symptom of dis- 
satisfaction that had appeared on the good man's face was checked, 
and his grave, noble countenance changed to an expression of 
cheerful kindness as he beckoned to the sen^ant to conduct the 
stranger to his presence. 

The tall figure of a man in a military dress, of noble bearing and 
youthful appearance, entered the Toom*, M\^*J3oe\cix 'Nl-a^jQass^ %^d, 
sfter the first salutations were ovex— " 1 \i«v^ x\i^\votvQ\a, \l\ "«sl 
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not mistaken, to welcome in you a Swedish officer, arrived here, as 
I suppose, by the advice of my friend Farenberg, of Stockhohn." 

** It is so, sir," returned the stranger ; '* I am the Swedish 
colonel, Gustavus Gyllenskiold, whom your friend Farenberg has 
sent hither, in the hope of deriving from you that assistance which 
1^ profoimd nature of his studies will not suffer him to confer on 
me inunediately. 

Doctor Matthew looked for some time upon his guest in thought- 
ful silence; at length he said, ''The proposal is difficult; it sounds 
almost as though it were sent as a temptation. Shall I be able to 
render assistance where my friend has failed? And besides, 
your appearance, sir, gives evidence of the most blooming health. 
What cure is it that you require ? If your truth-telling ejres and 
noble courtesy did not forbid the suspicion, I should say you had 
come here to insult me by a pretence of illness." 

An expression of indignation, that he seemed to restrain with 
difficulty, passed over the countenance of the yoimg stranger. The 
doctor good-naturedly extended his hand to him, with these words, 
" I would not have said so much, had I for a moment fancied it 
would really have affected you. My noble guest, there is only one 
singular little 'if in the way; but, come, in all truth I will not 
grant a place in my heart for any such ' ifs' as these." 

Gustavus Gyllenskiold seized the hand so kindly proffered, and 
the doctor added, " In what can I help you, -sir ? I am ready 
\dth joy to do it, to the utmost in my power. Your malady is, I 
doubt not, of the greatest moment ; for, however many fanciful 
sick people may be found in the world, it is not possible for a 
man like yourself to suffer under the influence of imsubstantial 
dreams." 

Then the young stranger slowly drew his hand from that of the 
physician, and said, shaking his head, " If you are one of those, 
sir, who consider dreams to be of no importance, either for good 
or evil, I must not reckon upon your assistance ; for my malady 
consists entirely in evil dreams. Waking, I am healthy and well ; 
but slumber seldom sinks upon my eyes without bringing with it 
the most ghastly visions, which disturb and leniiY to^ ^ovi^.* X^, 
I pray you to forgive the dreamer, who has robbed ^om ol ^Q tksx^ 
iff your precious time, and who can flatteT him«€i£ rnXJcvw^V^-^^ 
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that you \vill enter into his case, or in the least participate with and 
help him in his sufferings. Farewell." 

But Doctor Matthew, with engaging cordiality, begged his sin- 
gular guest to remain, telling him that, if he could not reckon upon 
his assistance, he might with confidence expect his sympathy, which 
indeed had been already assured to him by their mutual friend, 
Farenberg. '^Indeed, it is incomprehensible to me," he added, 
as Gyllenskiold cheerfully yielded to his request, '' how the philo- 
sopher, who is in general so seldom wrong, should send you to me 
under these circumstances ; for our ideas concerning dreams are 
the only point at variance between us in oiu* scientific path. For 
though, like him, I acknowledge many deep mysteries in nature, 
and look upon them both with reverence and awe, yet dreams are 
mysteries which I can only attribute to a physical cause ; while our 
friend believes, not only that physical breath is often imparted to 
them, but that if they are not indeed to be exalted to the nature of 
heavenly apparitions, they are at least messengers in spiritual com- 
munications. It is possible, certainly, that he may have suddenly 
and completely changed his views, and has sent you to me that I 
may put you in the way to recovery by a different method from that 
formerly adopted by himself." 

*' Of that I have much doubt," returned Gyllenskiold. " His 
injunctions respecting you were wrapped in that mystery which 
often accompanies his words ; and I should fancy, from what you 
now say, that I had deceived myself by a misunderstanding, if this 
billet in his handwriting did not prove to us both that he has sent 
me to you, at Marseilles." 

'* Unaccountable," said the physician, after some consideration, 
while from the well-known characters he read over and over again 
the words, and at last almost spelt them : " * Cure for friend Gyl- 
lenskiold from his evil dreams, by friend Matthew at Marseilles.^ 
Unaccountable !" he repeated, musing as before ; " for, if my vanity 
induced me to believe that Farenberg had yielded to my opinion, 
a moment's reflection reminds me that long after your departure 
from Stockholm, very long after (for the posts, when properly 
managed, pass and repass inconceivably faster than travellers), I 
received a letter from him, confinmiig Vda ivjillL bdief in the mys- 
tejy of dreams, and promising me a iie^YL ^e\xvQVi%\x^QTL ^V "^ 
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truth of his way of thinking. And I cannot doubt. Colonel, that 
in alluding to this fresh instance of his theory, he spoke of you. 
But the principal thing now to be considered is your health. And 
it seems certain, at any rate, that in your particular case our friend 
placed some dependence upon my art for the treatment of these 
sort of maladies ; I pray you, therefore, shew me the same con- 
fidence, and give me a clear description of your malady, and the 
way it came first upon you.'^ 



Chapter II. 

Gyllenskiold sat down in an arm-chair, near the physician'^ 
table, and said, after sorrowfully musing for a long time — 

" How my malady first came upon me? Alas ! dear sir, from 
the very hour that I was bom. It is at any rate probable that, 
in the very first dreams of my childhood, the same ghastly cloud- 
spirit which still follows me was on the watch. Those who were then 
around me say, that, when an infant, I often awoke from slumber 
with fearfril screams, and that at other times I smiled in my sleep 
like an angel." And, indeed, at these words sweet smiles, like those 
of an angel, passed over his proud features; yet soon a dark 
cloud of sorrow again overspread his countenance, and he said — 
" Whether this was pity or flattery, or a self-deception, or whether 
it was indeed a truth which has passed away with the happy Para- 
dise of childhood, I know not : now — " 

He stopped, and sang softly to the moving tones of an old song-^ 

" Now is it far otherwise !" 

Then he held his hand before his eyes, while he leant his elbow 
upon the arm of the chair, and the Doctor thought he could see 
soft tears stealing down the cheeks of his strange guest. But, as 
the physician wished on no account to disturb this fit of gentle 
melancholy, he avoided observing him too closelY. 

Suddenly Gustavus Gyllenskiold looked up piovvOX^ ^tA ^Xa^^ft^; 
and casting a piercing glance upon the physicvOTV, \ifc «.«A— ^^\ ^isA. 
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certain you will not think so meanly of me as to believe that dreams 
alone^ be their images ever so evil, could have power to drive me to 
that state of melancholy depression into which I fdt myself sunk a 
moment ago ; but I think if my mother had died earlier, if I had never 
seen her glad, heavenly smiles, when I awoke to the morning sun 
out of dreamless, or even sweetly dreaming sleep ; or, if I had never 
heard her happy, hopeful words, when she said how, in time to 
come, she would prepare for the marriage festival of her Gustavus, 
or would salute him when he returned home from the field of battle 
as a victorious hero, or from some distant country as a noble 
ambassador." 

Again he was silent for a few moments, and it seemed as 
though, with his dark glowing blue eyes, he looked sorrow- 
fully down into the depths of his own soul; then he said, 
quite collected, and in almost as indifferent a tone as though he 
were speaking of the unfavourable circumstances of some other 
person — 

" In this case, sir, those fearful dreams might not have come, 
nor the still more fearful awaking ; for, at the end, when a heart 
of any worth becomes recognised in a half a quarter of an hour— 
when people do find a little time for sensibility, though five minutes 
after they have forgotten, perhaps, everything about it — ^Ah ! well ; 
the way of the world is still the way of the world ; and just con- 
trariwise, also, a heart is stiU a heart. It is a painful history, too, 
that of the heart ; but, after a man has paid a few apprentice- 
fees to Sorrow, he gets to understand its course, and becomes 
reconciled to it. Just so it is, also, when Glory smiles sweetly 
and temptingly upon us, like an amorous wanton, and in those 
smiles lies hidden the promise — *Now I greet thee! now I kiss 
thee ! Now art thou mine ! now am I thine !' And neither greet- 
ing nor kiss foUows, and the promise of the glorious union 
only becomes a swelling poison in the veins ! Yes, yes ; the 
man who possesses a really superior soul submits to all this, 
and thinks at last — ' Let me only be laid in the grave, and 
beautiful golden characters be set upon my coffin or my tomb, 
and the long-estranged lover will then all at once become faithful, 
and turn and abandon my sepulcbre no icioi^ \ Wt «he will gaze, 
with looks of infinite tenderness, upon tYife\)ie«X\]k\ft^^ ^iot^w Ql\£sfi^ 
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whom, in life, she dragged — by her deceitful, enticing, changeful 
features — ^through a bewildering labyrinth of error !' And can any, 
from a prince to a slave, long hope for any better consolation than 
this, before he is shut up in his silent, narrow cabin, within six 
black boards, bedizened, it may be, with a few golden nails or 
painted characters ? It were pretty much the same, indeed, 
ifidiether one had performed the deeds they commemorate or not ; 
and the shadowy forms of our great forefathers might shake their 
long-bearded heads at pleasure. But when one thinks how the 
sweet, proud hopes of a lovely mother for our worldly career have 
been deceived — ^how it is nought but sorrow, notwithstanding, 
which has taken possession of our heart — ^yes, then one might — " 

He stood up full of excitement, as if suddenly a cloud- 
spirit had appeared to combat with him ; then sitting calmly down 
again upon his arm-chair, he said, smiling and making a gen- 
tle movement with his hand, to prevent the soothing answer of 
the physician, '' Let them alone, good sir, I have comfort 
for such griefs as these ; I know indeed that life is only death. 
And why should the so-called life so especially concern us ? Have 
we not equially to do with the so-called death ? The last is indeed 
only the culminating point of the first. It is not so much for the sake 
of a peaceful life as of a peaceful death that I ask for your advice in 
the name of your friend Farenberg. The experiment with most 
men is long in being made, and," added he, in a low voice, " I 
suppose that few would wish it shortened. I am still young, dear 
sir ; render therefore my lingering death as gentle as possible, while 
you scare away or lighten the fearful dreams of my life." 

'' And these dreams," asked the physician, who had listened 
eagerly, '' do they always appear to you in the same form ? or do 
they alter, according to the different dispositions of your soul ?" 

Gustavus answered with a smile, ** He who could thus account for 
the various dispositions of his soul, and from their echoing tones 
know how to watch for the beings of the visible or invisible world, 
would scarcely need to ask advice of any; he would himself be 
able to write the prescription for his cure, or, it may be, the 
reason why it is incurable, for indeed the die is even " 

" Hearken.'" said Doctor Matthew, 8ome;^vVlaX. \\ax^^. ^^'^'^j 
noble profession is no game at dice ; and if Vt \«k!^ «»^ \x\e«Qt:^ 
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members who consider it as such, I am not, God be thanked ! one of 
the number. But I know that, without the entire confidence of the 
patient, no physician in the world can do any good. Unquestionably, 
sir, you have discovered something in my appearance that has de- 
prived me thus soon of your confidence ; for it seems you avoid 
unfolding to me the mystery of your dreams ; and therefore, for 
my part, I can only grieve that you have taken the long journey 
from Stockholm to Marseilles in vain." 

Gustavus Gyllenskiold rose from his seat with ill-repressed anger, 
and stood in the act of taking a cold, but courteous fiu'ewell. T^en 
the door gently opened, and the graceful form of a lady with a 
white dove on her arm, herself as tender and as snowy white as her 
dove, floated in. At the unexpected, sight of the stranger^ a soh 
blush overspread her pale cheek : with unspeakable grace she bent 
down over the physician, and whispered a few words in his ear, then 
in a moment disappeared through the open door. The soothing 
magic that the presence of woman sheds over the too sorrowful 
heart of man, swelled sweetly and tenderly through the soul of the 
young soldier ; he already laid down again the hat that he had 
taken up for his departure, and said in an altered voice, " Dear 
sir, a httle while ago I declared, in a moment of anger, that I 
would renounce your assistance; and now, in just such a fit of 
anger, you withdraw your assistance from me. We have both been 
unjust towards each other ; but let me say one thing, should not 
the physician have more indulgence with the patient, than the 
patient with the physician ? And indeed the happy ought to show 
far more gentleness to the unhappy, than the unhappy can be 
expected to towards the happy." 

Deeply touched. Doctor Matthew took the noble youth in his 
arms, and Gustavus said, " Now you have indeed unlocked my 
heart, and I will wilhngly confide to you what I myself know 
of my dreams." 

Mutual confidence being thus restored, they both returned to 
their seats, and Gyllenskiold related the following history. 
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Chapter III. 

" Even when a boy I was punued by dreams. Tiny fonns 
played around me : they were infinitely smaller than I was myself 
at that time; yet even their dwarfish size excited in me a most 
peculiar dread — more horrible, perhaps, than if now a monster, 
gigantic as the tower of yon cathedral, were to offer me combat 
hand to hand. Then at any rate it would be quickly decided, 
and in no wise an inglorious contest. But to be struck dead 
by mites, by ants! and it was thus that the visions of my 
dreams appeared before me. Little men, only a finger long, 
with sharp needles for swords, fiercely enraged one against the 
other, and all together against the world, but particularly against 
me. How often, when my tender mother laid me in my bed, 
and saw my infant limbs tremble, or my cheeks grow pale, how 
often did she say, ' Oh, Gustavus — ^my own child ! — ^what ails 
thee ? Let me only know what gives thee pain, and surely, with 
God's assistance, I would chase it from thy dear, tender soul !' 
But it seemed to me then that my lips were sealed ; I did nothing but 
sigh deeply in my heart, and think — ' Ah, if you only knew about 
the wicked little wizards ! But what then ? They would not be so 
obedient to you as your poor Gustavus, and you would not be able 
to preserve him from them. Much better is it therefore that you 
should know and understand nothing at all about them V — So I kept 
the secret from my dear mother until she died ; when even then I 
strove to tell her of it in my childish lamentations, the little wizards 
disappeared, and I thought that perhaps their evil forms would 
come more seldom. But it turned out far otherwise ; they came 
only more often, and wore a more fearful appearance than ever. By 
little and little, out of the dark world of dreams, forms rose up" — 

He stopped, and, with his eyes half closed, mused for a long time, 
shuddering as if he could find no words to express the horror in 
his bosom. At last he continued in a hoarse voice, speaking 
almost like a frenzied man — '* Doctor Matthew, have ^om ^^\ 
read the ' Germama^ of Tacitus ? But what dolso^t %o\««rckR\ "^ 
man, and not acquainted with the * GermaDisi' ol iL^\\^x^^ ^^^ 
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you must have read there — 'There shall arise at various times 
from the waves of the north-eastern ocean strange, brilliant forms 
— ^beautiful, but absolutely fearful on account of their marvel- 
lously solemn beauty ! ' That was the idea, at least, which always 
came to my mind when I read that enigmatical passage. And when, 
as a schoolboy, I had to explain the description of it, I was blamed 
because I put my own fearful meaning upon it; yet it seemed to me 
that I could have explained my dreams, as they increased upon me, 
in the enigmatical words of the old Roman. Even to you, dear 
sir, I can scarcely describe them more clearly. — .Will you have 
patience with me ?" 

The physician begged he would desist from the explanation that 
seemed so singularly painful to him, and to wait for some more 
favourable moment. But Gyllenskiold quickly composed himself, 
and said with a forced smile, " He would indeed be a brave soldier 
who must wait for the right hour before he can face the enemy ! No, 
forwards ! From the misty world of dreams there arise kings' heads 
with long grey beards, and maidens with such wondrously bright 
forms, that my closed eyes are often pained at their exceeding 
brightness. These might be called beautiful ; but such a strange 
expression of scorn plays around their sharply cm*ved coral lips, 
and their eyes sparkle sometimes with such triumphant hatred^ that 
a deep, inexpressible horror fills my whole soul. And then they 
sing so wildly and fearfully ; and it seems, ever and anon, as though 
I understand their words, and yet I understand them not ; while, 
from musing perpetually on the meaning, which at one time seems 
plain, and at another eludes my grasp, my brain becomes per- 
fectly dizzy. The old crowned heroes shake their white heads dis* 
approvingly, as though in anger; and the women grow pale, 
as if with fear, and distort their livid, hideous features; and 
then all of a sudden they are changed to the white crowned 
heads, and the old heroes to the horrible blooming women. 
Then they all quarrel, and pursue each other with mad eagerness ; 
then arise such wild dancing and chasing, and at last they 
fall to the earth, misshapen, disfigured corpses; and all 
around, in the air, is heard a most fearful chorus — * Life is 
death /' — and involuntarily 1 sing m\)a. Ociewv, «ii^ tk>j owtv 'voice 
swells with the dull sounds of the dreaia, \o\x^«t ^w^\QvA«t,>s^^ 
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last, terrified, I awake ; but the ghastly sound pursues me : ' lAfe is 
death !' and the earth seems to me dark and dead, and the light of 
the sun changes into a grey mist ; and rejoicings and festivals are 
nought but sorrow for me, and the noon-day is changed into mid- 
night." 



Chapter IV. 

GusTAVUS Gyllenskiold leaned back in the arm-chair, pale as 
a woimded soldier after a hard-fought battle. 

Doctor Matthew looked at him thoughtfully, deeply pondering 
over what he had heard, and considering it according to the rules 
of his healing art ; he turned one attentive look on Gyllenskiold, 
asked him a few hasty searching questions, then moved his chair to 
the table to write some prescriptions and receipts of a simple kind, 
but still more to think over and judge of what he had heard, and 
note down a general view of the state of the sufferer, and the 
changing expression of his face. 

Meanwhile a soft slumber stole insensibly over the eyes and 
soul of the exhausted youth. But while he slept his wild 
fearful dreams rose not up before him. It seemed to him as 
though he stood upon the top of an exceeding high moun- 
tain, and had never before breathed or felt such pure, reanimat- 
ing air. It poured through all his veins like a healing torrent, 
and overflowed his whole frame, when gently his heart ceased 
to beat, and a sweet voice sang : — 

** How beautifiil is death, 

When in pure light we die ! 
Not fearfol is the parting breath, 

It is but sleep in which we lie : 
Death is not night, 
But pure and glorious light.'' 

Wondering, he looked behind him to the place from whence the 
singing came, and near him he saw a white doNe,\)Sva\. «\^\COc^ ^csw\ 
sweetly looked on him with its thoughtful eyes. 
''Do the doves eing upon the lofty moutitwsvft ol >i)cvft ^oxsSOaV^ V^ 
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asked. Then he heard a pleasant voice whisper, " No, not yet I "^ 
and a low, gentle laugh. 

But this was no dream. He had awaked long ago ; and looking 
up, he saw indeed the white dove, but upon the shoulder of the saine 
fair, tender lady, whose lovely appearance had before checked the 
rising quarrel between him and the physician. She held in her white 
hand some sheets of paper, which she laughingly tore in pieces and 
let fly out of the window, amusing herself with watching the white 
fragments borne hither and thither by the evening wind, and then 
sinking down into the darkening surface of the neighbouring sea. 

Doctor Matthew looked at her in astonishment ; still holding the 
pen in his right hand. These little loose fragments were all that 
remained of the description he had just finished of Gyllenskiold's 
morbid world of dreams. The graceful vision murmured still more 
clearly, " No, not yet ;" and she added, as she stooped down and 
kissed his brow, "but. how could you undertake anything without 
consulting me?'* Then, for the first time noticing that Gyllens- 
kiold had awaked, with a swift step she glided out of the room. 



Chapter V. 

"A STRANGE series of circumstances,'*,* said the physician^ after 
some moments' pause, " compels me. Colonel Gyllenskiold, to let 
you have some deeper and earlier insight into the history of my life, 
than might seem advisable between prudent men on so short an 
acquaintance ; but it will be no painful task to me to show this con- 
fidence to one of yom* noble and courteous demeanour. And, besides, 
we are already bound closely to each other by our mutual love and 
respect for the wise and learned Farenberg. Listen then, in order 
that you may not take me for a weak-hearted fool, who is ready 
every moment to sacrifice his \aews of life and skill to the caprices 
of a beautiful woman." 

Gyllenskiold pressed the hand of the physician ; grateful for his 
frank and noble confidence, and \t seemed. \,o Vykv ^% \\vou(^h a 
eweetly Bounding Btredm of air, like tlie m>xrm\xTva%o'i>ae^^,\st«:^^ 
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Though the apartment. Doctor Matthew also muat have perceived 
^^ for a smile of pleasure passed over his countenance^ while he 
^ftly, almost imperceptibly, shook his head. Then he said — 

" It is now almost six years ago since I made a botanical expedi- 
tion over the chain of mountains which separate Genoa from the 
plains of Lombardy ; and one beautiful spring evening, I found my- 
self at so great a height that I was as it were quite alone in the 
world, and that everything aroimd me had disappeared from view 
amid shapeless clouds. The mountain summit on which I stood rose 
up into the sunny blue air from the sea of mist at my feet, like some 
lonely island. Mountain herbs filled the air with the most delicious 
odour, and the most exquisite moss grew under my feet, giving me 
thus as sweet an enjoyment of nature as can be found in this wide, 
beautiful world. But every trace of the footpath had now disap- 
peared, and half fearing, half smiling, I thought of the haughty 
physician, who, in a sumptuous feast, was placed by the jesting 
tyrant at a separate table, and entertained only with perfumes, 
that he might be satisfied with Olympic fare. While I was 
looking for a path by which I might easily descend, I beheld 
in the surface of the sea of mist my own reflection, pale, 
stiff, and distorted. Horror and giddiness seized me; I felt 
myself precipitated into some unknown abyss, and became in- 
sensible as I fell. When I again recovered my senses, I found 
myself in a shepherd's cottage stretched upon a soft bed of 
moss. In my head and breast I felt severe pain ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, an unspeakably sweet feeling, as of etherial balm, floated 
around me, and filled my whole soul. I believed that it was the 
sensation that followed a happy death, and thought a fair, tender 
woman's form at my side was an angel guiding me home. And oh, 
my friend ! though since that wondrous moment I have led a happy 
and, in comparison with other men, a blissful life, and have seen, 
God be praised ! manifold joys spring up before me on my earthly 
path, yet the glorious feeling of that moment sometimes makes 
me wish that it had been my last, and that I had been conducted, 
as I then believed, to the eternal joys of Paradise. But I again 
sank back into a gentle insensibility. When I recovered, the beassJa^^ak 
vision had ^s&ppeared, A grey-headed ahepbeTd, m\)a.^">tt«wes^«oX 
countenance, stood by my bed, saying, *Take coiaXotV*, xcl^ ^<K«t ^N:t% 
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you will not die.' Knowledge and experience, however simply ac- 
quired, I never despised ; but with my returning senses, awoke also 
within me a sort of medical pride, and I answered the good old man, 
* Do you know that ? and who has told you ?' * The lady Ariele herself' 
he said, in a tone of confidence, that seemed to put every doubt of re- 
covery out of the question ; and so indeed did it seem to me. ' The 
lady Ariele herself?' I repeated, as if responding to his words. ' Yes — 
yes !' And in my heart I knew full well that she was the same fair 
vision that I had thought an angel, and whom my fevered brain 
had since represented as a being endowed with a mysterious irresisti- 
ble influence, whose presence alone could infuse healing power 
into the expiring breath of man." 

" Something like the purest and most refreshing breeze ?" asked 
Gyllenskiold. 

The physician answered, with some astonishment and confusion, 

Exactly. But what led you to think of that strange comparison ?" 
Only," returned the other, "as we often hit upon certain 
thoughts without being able to give any exact account of their 
origin. It came to me from the dark, sweet, inexphcable sjrmpathy 
of our common nature." 

" Very true," said Doctor Matthew, with an expression of perfect 
satisfaction, " very true ; and I now feel a greater pleasure in dis- 
closing to you the progress of my strangely happy fortunes. 

" The lady Ariele lived, as I learned on the recovery of my health, 
in almost solitary seclusion, in the restored ruins of an old castle, 
which had once belonged to the noble race of Belmont. The air 
around this castle was very pure and delightful, but of so singular 
a quality that only a few of the beautiful lady's servants and 
attendants could stay therefor a long time together; and while 
those around her were obUged to leave the place, the lady herself 
bloomed in as perfect health as they who lived in the regions lower 
down in the vaUey. Yet attendants never failed her. Not that they 
considered it any sacrifice, and did it for the sake of charity ; but 
there was a peculiar charm, and a silent, delightful authority in her 
whole life and nature, wonderfully united to an almost childish 
gaiety, which chained every heart to her presence ; and the domestics 
wAo had left her, always returned to the cBkSde, esxrvftfttlY praying to 
he admitted afresh into her service. "B^ ^^^^ Ooswv^^^ \sv.\«i 
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>usehold, the fisuiie of Sophie Ariele'u gentleness and goodness 
)read further and further through the country. And she herself 
ten descended, like a protecting angel, to heal the sick, to cherish 
Le wounded, and by her sweet presence to carry peace wherever 
scord or anger were kindled between any of the inhabitants of the 
3ep valleys. And an instance was never known in which she had 
iled to reconcile them ; no sick man, whose restoration she had 
tempted, remained unhealed. And perhaps she might have been 
)noured in those valleys as a saint, only that her joyousness, 
hich sometimes burst out into laughing merriment, forbade those 
:ceedingly solemn thoughts. 

*' By the gracious care of this beautiful physician I was soon so 
)mpletely cured that I was able to pay a visit of thanks to her 
fty castle. It is true that I felt my art as a physician to have 
3en completely superseded, for I must acknowledge that when I 
3came better, and endeavoured narrowly to observe Sophie^s 
lethod of cure, her medicines and restoratives were for the most 
ut quite unknown to me, or seemed completely unimportant and 
most childish. Yet I knew, from experience, that I could never 
ave restored a person so severely wounded, in the short time that 
ophie had required to complete my cure. 

" Light as a chamois, and happy as a lark in spring, I climbed the 
lountain path to Ariele's castle, in order to thank my mysterious 
reserver. You ask what I found there ? Spare me, my friend, 
le task of describing the capricious strangeness of this almost 
3riel dwelling ; or — for I feel that you would wish to know more 
3nceming it — spare me at least at present. At another time our 
Dnversations may lead us back to this subject, when I will gratify 
our curiosity. Sophie was not, as I had at first supposed^ one of 
lose strange learned Italians who had obtained a degree in medi- 
ine for their skill and knowledge. No one was further than Sophie 
iriele from possessing academic knowledge. But her mind is tuned 
1 such sweet and innocently deep accord with all things with which 
tie is acquainted, as it were without art or learning, that she floats 
bove all my science like a gUttering breath of air playing upon the 
^aves and circles of the sea. It is true she acknowledges thoi y»^.v;^ 
nd goodness are often to he found in my mantket ol V)Ka^sx!CL% ^xA 
^tw£-; but it frequently happens, as it 6id juat tvqw, SJc«X^^ 
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laughs at my prescriptions and receipts^ or whatever notes of the 
kind I have prepared — ^tears them to pieces, as a child would a 
daisy, and gives them as a sport to the winds. But in all the 
various cases in which experience has taught me that my lovely 
wife possesses a true judgment, in its highest and noblest form, I • 
have never met with one that appeared to me so singular as your 
own. Indeed, sir, I now hope, with the utmost confidence, to be 
able very soon to banish your fearful dreams ; and to rgoice our 
friend Farenberg with a favourable account of the' issue of your 
journey to Marseilles." 



Chapter VI. 

Doctor Matthew now invited his patient to their evening 
meal, that was awaiting them in the garden by the sea shore ; and 
they went out together. More balmy than usual, after the thunder 
and lightning of a distant storm that had just passed away, the 
blossoms and flowers of the herbs breathed fragrance from the 
beds where they grew, partly in beautiful order, partly in capricious 
confusion, throughout the green plantation. 

" It is Sophie's work," said the doctor, smiling, while GyDens- 
kiold with pleased astonishment followed him through the shaded 
walks which wound between the various trees, forming little bowers 
in the shrubberies as they passed along, and displaying every now 
and then to the view a transient prospect of the beautifully swelling 
sea. 

The physician, with the sweet feelings that now breathed through 
his soul, beholding the grave smiles of Gustavus as a bright mirror 
of his own thoughts, softly said — 

" One evening, as I stood upon the walls of Ariele's mountain 
castle, and looked with her at the setting of the evening sun, and the 
veil of mist which gradually sank over the deep valleys, the feeling 
at that sweet hour stole over my heart, that she indeed was the soul 
of my life ; and a suppUcation for her pure love breathing from my 
lips was answered by a softly wbis^^ted ^%«. M. \\n\a moment 
it seemed to me that upon tViese Visc^^^ moxxaX^oi^ tk^ ««!^ 
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destiny was fulfilled. I spoke, as a matter of course, of the future 
that I was to spend henceforth in the distant castle. But she 
looked at me in astonishment, and a light shade of displeasure 
passed over her features, as on a bright summer day the shadow 
of a cloud sometimes passes over the flowery meadows. She chid 
me gently for intending, by this seclusion, to deprive my fellow- 
creatures of the advantage of those faculties which God had placed 
in my soul, and in the art I exercised. She would go with me, 
assisting me by the aid of that perception which had been granted 
her by nature, and which, until now, she had only been able to 
use for the assistance of a few families of shepherds. ' But,' added 
she, blushing, ' supported by the arm of a protecting husband, 
and by his name veiled from the vain, rude glances and praises 
of the world, I hope to do more good than I have ever 
before been able to accomplish, all to the glory of the invisi- 
ble Creator, and the happiness of his dear creatures.' Full of 
delight, I gave myself up to Sophie's sweet direction, and begged 
of her to consider whether her tender frame could for a long 
continuance support an atmosphere less pure and clear than 
that she breathed in her mountain castle. 'Take me to a city 
by the sea,' she answered, after some consideration, 'to the south, 
to a city by the sea, that overlooks the waves of the sea — the holy, 
wonderful, living sea. The breezes blow there as undisturbed and 
refreshingly as upon the top of these lofty mountains.' To me, as a 
physician, this opinion of her health seemed true and reasonable. 
And for five years, now, I have hved a most happy husband, some- 
times as her scholar, sometimes also — ^though it is true in but few 
cases — as an instructor to my beautiful Sophie Ariele." 

" Sophie Ariele !" repeated Gyllenskiold, after a sweet, dream-like 
fit of musing, " Sophie Ariele ! How graceful the name sounds ! 
And is this beautiful creature, that almost seems wafted to you from 
heaven, without either friends or kindred ? And is Ariele her second 
Christian name — or the name of her race ?" 

''On this subject," said the physician, with an open-hearted 
smile, " I can give you no other account than one which will seem 
to you almost childish. Sophie was separated 1totc\. "Vl'&x ^«x«oNa,^ 
under peculiar circumstances, in her early c\uld\\oo^. ^0\^^^^ 
can recall of her relaUona carries with it t\it idcaia cowxv^^A.'e.^^'^^ 
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her infancy, as it was only as a child that she remembers them. 
She laughs sometimes at her own history ; yet more often, the tears 
drop from her blue, angehc eyes, when she recalls — ^though the 
remembrance is now only indistinct — ^the harsh and cruel separa- 
tion. I entreat you, therefore, my noble guest, disturb not the 
serenity of that blue heaven by any allusion to Sophie Ariele's 
birth." 

Blushing, from a slight feeling of displeasure, Gyllenskiold said— 
" I hope that I have not behaved to my noble host with such rude 
or uncourteous manners, that he could be justified in fearing from 
me an error against all rules of courtesy. ' Is it probable that at 
our first meeting I should inquire of a noble lady of her origin, and 
her early relations ?" 

" But let me hope,'* answered the physician soothingly, " that 
we shall see you often at our house ; and it was only in considera- 
tion of this, that" — 

" That you find it necessary to warn me against rudeness towards 
a noble lady," eagerly interrupted Gyllenskiold. ''This caution. 
Doctor Matthew, was perfectly unnecessary, for I can assure you, 
on my word of honour, that the gentlemen of Sweden understand 
quite as well the courtesy that is due to noble ladies as the most 
chivalrous of the knights of France." 

An indignant reply rose to the Ups of the physician. But at 
that moment soft sounds murmured through the neighbouring 
trees, and he laid his fingers on his mouth, while Gustavus bent in 
a kind of embarrassed compliance, and an angel-voice sang the 
following words, to the soft, irregular accompaniment of the «dmost 
motionless, but gently murmuring chords : — 

" Sweet evening breezes of the sea— 

Doubly sweet tbe thunder over — 
From every flower, from every tree 

Woo its sweetness, like a lover. 
Hide not yourselves in vale or glen, 

Or in earnest or in jest ; 
The storm is over : come again, 

Breathe on every meadow's breast. 

** Spring laid her down awhile, and slept, 
And in her absence BtoTm« axoae \ 
She has awaked — the Aov;ct tYi»\.'nc;\\. 
Has dried its tears, and feeaVwi \>Vyw% •- 
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Life's perfect circle does not cease, 

For all is safe, till douds are over ; 
Strife anconsdoos tnms to peace, 

And life and joy are friends for ever." 



Chapter VI I. 

Towards the north were dark, thick forests ; towards the south 
the immeasurable ocean, extending free and boundless in the 
horizon^ and blending in the ahready darkening evening hour uith 
the rosy-tinted clouds of heaven. It seemed to Gyllenskiold's 
ravished senses as if the world was nearly dissolved into nothing- 
ness^ and yet at the same time expanded into infinity. Half-shud- 
dering, he looked out into the undefined distance, which appeared 
to him the t3rpe of his own uncertain future ; so that for some mi- 
nutes he forgot th^ presence of his noble host, and even of liis beau- 
tiful hostess, softly sighing to himself, " Life is death ! and the 
white sails upon the dark blue surface are my fearfid dreams, sor- 
rowfully wa\ing to and fro betwixt sleeping and waking I" 

But Sophie Ariele said joyfiQly, in an inexpressibly melo£ous 
voice, " life is life ; and the white sails upon the darkening waves 
are messengers of glorious promises, from a distant and infinitely 
more beautiful and blooming shore.'' 

Gustavus Gyllenskiold, with sweet emotion, bowed low before 
her graceful form : it was as though a joyous blessing had de- 
scended upon his soul from above, chasing the shadow from every 
gloomy thought. It was only by a strong effort, and by the assist- 
ance of his natural and high-bred courtesy, that he could suddenly 
fall into the easy tone of common conversation, while he implored 
the mistress of the place to forgive his strange and most uncour- 
teous wonder at the astonishing beauty of everything that sur- 
rounded him. 

Sophie Ariele's beautifid head shook half-disapprovingly, as a 
little flower trembles on its stalk before the ToxigVi \]i\Bj&\. ol ^n^'kc^. 
It was ej-ident there was something not quite ngyvX m ^'t vjq\\^^ o1 
the guest J yet with gentle compliance she contooft^'v^w ^^ ««cBft 
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tone in which Gyllensldold bad spoken. The three were soon sit- 
ting together, surrounded by dishes, glasses, and flowers, talking 
as carelessly and merrily as if they were in an elegant saloon at 
Paris. The words of a little French song came into Gyllenskiold's 
mind, which might, perhaps, be rendered — 

'* Unknown treasures, feury pleasures, 

LaTiahed on this world of ours ; 
Joys whose home we cannot trace, 
Telling of some fietirer place — 

Sunny hours ! 
GraceM, laughing, light as air, 

Snnny as l£e sunny weatiier — 
Without a pain, without a care — 

Jest and laughter blent together. 

^* Ask not why the violet bbws — 
Why the bloom is on the rose : 

Joy will not be set to task ; 
Winged, light, she roameth free. 

Too curious mortal, do not ask 
What or whence thy bliss may be : 

The sweetest bloom upon the rose » 
Lies deepest in its bosom's core ; 

Seek not its petals to unclose — 
Bared to the world, its charm is o'er.*' 

But as they thus merrily conversed together, there was suddenly 
heard the sound of full, rich, powerful chords, as from a solemn 
choir : the most exquisite harmony fell on the ear, while the me- 
lody was more felt than expressed. Gyllenskiold perceived that it 
proceeded from harps that were hidden in the trees. It was, in- 
deed, the same sound that had before, with softer breathings, 
accompanied Ariele's song, which now, under the influence of the 
rising night wmd, swelled into these mighty, solemn tones. This 
kind of wild natural music was now so extremely uncommon, and 
to most people so entirely unknown, that the young Swede felt 
tempted to think it sorcery, or some such superhimian power. In 
his cradle he remembered to have heard songs and tales of the an- 
cient heroes of his countr}', in which, though untouched by fingers, 
the harps of the Scalds breathed music from the soft breezes of the 
air, or from the threatening motions of the storm. Soon, there- 
/bre, this strange music became fasxnliidx \,o\am.\oTX^\k<& abortive 
je9t9 and fancies that had come mto \aa imix^ «o ^q\\ ^>oss& \j^ 
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fore, now gave place to a far different feeling of deep joy, that was 
diffused through his whole soul. Gravely and silently the north- 
man looked up to the deeply darkening clouds, and listened in 
joyous transport to the wonderful tones of the harps, llien So- 
phie Ariele whispered, in a soft voice, " On just such an evening as 
this I was separated from my parents." Her husband and the 
stranger youth gazed on her astonished ; but as they Hstened to the 
vibrations of the wonderful harps, and beheld Sophie Ariele's s^veet 
melancholy smile, they could find no words by which to change 
the conversation from this subject, which was so dear, and yet 8u 
fuU of sorrow. Dreamily smiling, she continued — " I see it still 
before my eyes, though the meaning of the whole has never been 
distinctly clear to me. My mother rocked me in a beautiful silver 
cradle, and prattled to me in little poems and tales, that I might 
not be frightened at the thunder of the mighty battle which my 
father and some other noble warriors were fighting, deep, deep 
down in the echoing valleys. The noise of the combat sometimes 
arose to our high mountain castle, and re-echoed from its rocky 
walls; then I laughed at the sweet chattering of^my dear mother, 
and because she laid me again in my cradle (for I was too old for 
such a baby's bed). I could already chase the butterfly in its swift 
course — I could never catch it, but would sing after it wild songs, 
which only made it fly more rapidly than before, and the various 
colours of its fluttering wings glisten more brightly. 

" But now the thunder of the battle rattled nearer, and the glittering 
of the fighting host beamed wilder. My mother anxiously called for 
her servants. * They are all flo\vn, from terror of death, noble mis- 
tress,' said, in a mournful, faltering voice, the only one of her train 
who remained faithful to her, and heard her. We always called this 
gentle creature Taublein,*^ because slif was so soft and white and 
mild. I believe that, in the stammering of my earliest child- 
hood, I had by chance first called her by this name, instead 
of the one that really belonged to her ; and it suited her so well, 
that she ever afterwards retained it. But to continue. The gentle 
Taublein floated in, sighing, ' Ah, that I could bring an olive- 
branch, the glorious t}'pe of rest and peace ! But all is trouble and 

* Taublein is a German word, ugnif^fuig Utile dM}e% 
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war; the squadrons of my noble lord yield; and fearfully sounding, 
the trumpet-call and arrows of the enemy threaten them with 
pursuit 1' 

" * No enemies have ever broken in hitherto/ said my mother, 
with a proud smile, that fell like a sunbeam on my terrified 
soul; 'and,' continued she, 'my noble husband and hero has 
built his castle so high above all the other dwellings, that no fear 
for me, or for his only child, might disturb his mighty battles 
against the fierce foe rising from the hot south. Those coward 
slaves have fled in foolish, needless fear, and they will soon re- 
pent of having forfeited their happy abode in this secure castle; but 
you, dear little creature, faithful Taublein, shall be so much the dearer 
to us, now you are the only one left to us. It may be that we 
shall enjoy a far more quiet, peaceful, and happy life when my hus- 
band goes no more down to fight in the plain. But, alas ! how wiU 
he support that sad, sad peace which falls to the lot of the van- 
quished !' 

''Then my dear mother began to weep burning tears, and at the 
same time my father entered the lofty room, his head sunk low upon 
his breast : I still see him before me. Wild as a cloud of mist in a 
storm, a soldier's white mantle flew around his shoulders. The 
metal of his helmet or cap — for I do not rightly know what he wore 
upon his raven locks — strangely glistened in the brilliantly lighted 
saloon, outvying the brightness of the wax candles, and 
made me break forth into a scream of sorrow and lamentation. 
Then my proud father restrained his noble passion, and talked in 
a low voice to my beautiful mother. Few words did I catch of 
what they said to each other, for soon I sank into a deep, deep 
slumber, overcome by weariness and fear. But such words! Even 
now I hear them sometimes in my sorrowful dreams, full of the most 
desponding meaning ; now threatening separation — ^now promising 
hope ; now weighing down my soul into the depths of an abyss— 
now raising it again to the glorious heights of heaven.'' 

With a singular expression in her soft eye, she first looked down 

before her, as into her grave; then up to heaven, as towards a place 

in which she had already secm'ed everlasting blessedness. Gus- 

tavua GyUenskiold was almost tempted to ask about these 

dreams : it waa in dreams that aU \ua owa ^oxtwi ^^iX., «b.\ V^ 
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experienced a secret hope and a sweet delight that he had seldom 
felt before. Just as he was about to speak, he was stopped by a 
gentle sign from Sophie Ariele's sylph-like hand — a sign that 
seemed to say — 

** Oh, gilent, silent be ! 

Speak not, ask not, think not : 
There's music, sweeter far 

Than song or voice — 
Oh, silent, silent be ! 

Speak not, ask not, think not ; 
LifSe's dream, life's hope, life's joy 

Keep secret, hid ; 
While silent, silently 

Are woven unknown spells. 
Unknown, but true !" 

Was it that she had in reality sung these words, or had Gus- 
tavus only imagined them ? For a few moments his mind hovered 
in the pleasing uncertainty of a beautiful dream. — But she continued : 

'^ When I awoke^ the kind attendant Taublein was sitting on my 
little bed^ with bright tears in her loving eyes : she told me a won- 
derful tale of a little princess, whose parents, hving formerly in 
great magnificence, had wished, on the loss of their fortune, that 
their only daughter should remain in quiet seclusion from the evil 
race of men that dwelt elsewhere, and should find a recompence in 
the deep joy of giving and receiving love, for the lost pomp and 
power of her former station. And then she painted to me so beau- 
tifully the sweet joys of such a life, that I felt tears of eagerness 
upon my cheeks. Then my mother came in, and said, * Thou, thy- 
self, art the little princess, dear Ariele ; and thy wise father has 
destined for thee as happy a lot as Taublein has just sketched.' 

'' At that time I was a more than usually thoughtless child ; but 
the feeling that I was to be separated from my parents for ever, 
brought streams of tears into my eyes; and even now, when I 
think of it, when — " 

Her bright blue eyes were filled with tears, and holding a snowy 
white handkerchief before her sweet child-like features, she disap- 
peared from the bower. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Both her companions for a long time remained silent and deeply 
affected, each looking down on the ground before him, smik in 
earnest contemplation. After awhile, Gyllenskiidd said mildly, *' I 
hope my noble host knows how perfectly innocent I was of giving 
any inducement to call forth the sorrowful recollections which the 
sweet lady felt in her tender heart ?" 

Doctor Matthew only pressed the hand of his guest in silence. But 
the harps in the trees sounded even more solemnly, in fiiill-toned 
chords, from the rising blasts of the night-wind : their harmony 
seemed all at once to open the secrets of the physician's heart, and 
he said, " Sophie has to-day disclosed her beautiful soul and her 
strange recollections to you, as I have never before seen her in the 
presence of a stranger. Neither will I, therefore, any longer con- 
sider you a stranger, but tell you all I have ever been able to discover 
of her wonderful condition. In vain, since the time that Sophie be- 
stowed on me her love, and extended to me her beautiful hand, in 
j)romise that I was her chosen husband, I have endeavoured to 
gain the least traces of her uncertain origin. She could tell me no 
more, besides what sheiiias just related, than that her fiEdthful at« 
tendant, whom she called Taublein, had carried her from the won- 
derful palace of her parents down into a lonely village, and had 
confided her to the care of a kind shepherd's family; rewarding the 
good people, for the attention they were expected to bestow 
upon her, with rich jewels, prepared from the most ex- 
quisite mountain crystals. But the simple shepherds imderstood 
not the value of these costly gifts, but gave them for playthings to 
their children ; while they brought up Sophie from pure compas- 
sion for her condition, that seemed to them so helpless. But those 
things which men often do from charity, re^vard them for ever— 
certainly hereafter, and it may be even in this present world. In 
both cases did Sophie's foster-parents unquestionably find it so. 
Two learned mineralogists, from some distant city, sought and found 
hospitable protection in the shepYvetd' s Yiou%% . M. ^^ \£l<^\xs^^ 
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which we might, perhaps, erroneously suppose to have come about 
by chance — ^the strangers told them of the value of their crystals, 
and offered, when thdr condition should allow them to do so, to 
purchase them, as their own conscience and the costlinesH of the 
jewels required. After that time, Sophie's foster-parents lived in 
great, and for them almost unheard-of, happiness ; and they would 
have loved the child Ariele, who had brought such good fortune, 
still more.Jdeeply than before, if it had been possible. At bist the 
two good people, almost on the same day, passed into a higher ex- 
istence ; and Sophie Ariele now employed her wealth in leading 
that benevolent life that I pictured to you before, from which I, if 
it may be so said, took her away, yet only in order to guide her, ac- 
cording to her own wish, in a still wider circle of bene\'olent peace 
and blessed performance of her duties. The happy influence over 
my physical trials, and my profession generally, which she has 
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He stopped short, for now Sophie again entered the bower, the 
litde white dove upon her shoulder ; her face sweetly beaming with 
unruffled serenity, like the stars appearing upon the beautiful 
southern brow of heaven. It might almost have been doubted 
whether she was indeed the same person who so short a time be- 
fore had been overwhelmed in so deep a sorrow. She said, with a 
happy, silvery laugh, ** Do not beUeve everything, my friend, that 
Doctor Matthew has been pleased to tell you about his wife ? for that 
he was talking of her I can easily perceive, by his so suddenly 
breaking off the conversation, and by his still embarrassed silence. 
Not, perhaps, that I thought such a wise head could wish to teaze 
you with BiUy stories. No ; Doctor Matthew imagines everything 
marvellous that he relates of me : I only wonder that he has never 
been pleased to declare that my parents are of high imperial de- 
scent ; or tiiat I am some sort of demi-goddess — and this merely 
because I intrude a tittle now and then upon the domain of his art, 
and am wonderfully successful in it too \" 

Gyllenskiold smiled, and was silent : he could not help thinking 
of what he had quite distinctly seen and heard on his awaking, 
namely, how Ariele had torn to pieces the prescription so carefully 
written by the Doctor, and let them fly out of the ^^raA^^^-'^SQi^ 
how she bad so playfully scolded her husband iot Vaxm^^^'^^^is^' 
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thing without consulting her. It seemed as if Sophie understood 
the smile of her guest. With a slight blush she said — " But there 
is one, of whom my good husband cannot liave said enough — I 
mean in all that he has said in praise of that faithful servant of my 
parents, whom we we called Taublein. Unfortunately, I have never 
seen her since the day when she put me under the care of the good, 
kind shepherd ; yet, at the sight of real doves, her pure form seems 
to return to me, almost as if she had been a real dove herself !" And 
then a soft laugh passed over Sophie's tender lips ; yet soon be- 
coming serious again, she said to the physician, *' Do you not 
think, my love, that my frohcs with the dove you are so fond of 
might now be of some use in helping to drive from our noble guest 
his unhappy dreams } for, you see, I have managed to pick up 
some few scraps out of your lectures — ^the animal vital power of an 
innocent animal over the sulphureous — I meant to say, over the 
nitrous — over the exhalation of the demoniacal natural powers, I 
think — " She stopped, and said, at last, half in jest, but almost 
weeping, " Now help me a httle, when you see that I am puzzled 
with your learned way of talking, and in my sorrow and necessity 
use one word for another, or even three for one !" 

Doctor Matthew said, laughing, " I have already told our new 
friend, dear Sophie, that you would win a doctor's hat, not in a 
conunon university, but by dint of your own peculiar faunilty of sci- 
ence, although your beautiful name signifies as much as wisdom ; 
but a much higher, far more infallible wisdom — " and his voice be- 
came louder as he spoke, and his eyes sparkled with a glow of in- 
spiration — " this, Sophie Ariele, is yours, and I willingly put myself 
under your skilful guidance." 

Ashamed, she let her soft eyes sink upon the ground ; yet, when 
the physician, with the eager questions which the love for his mys- 
terious profession and his vividly aroused sympathy for Gyllens- 
kiold inspired, began to inquire in what way the httle dove would 
contribute to the recovery of his guest, Sophie forgot all her shy 
timidity. As if winged with eagerness for the health of the suf- 
ferer, she said, "My favourite dove must be near him when 
he slumbers : as soon as she hears him speak or sigh in his evil 
dreams, or moan as though in pain, then, frightened, she flutters 
about her wings; bo he wakes, and Yiis e^^^ ^\xv^^<^'^\a%^VQto 
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Wings as they hover around him, while he is softly fanned by their 
gentle motion,, the demon forms of that dark world will be for- 
gotten, and a perception as of the protecting presence of a pure 
angel will fall on his softened soul. Trust me and my dove : such 
tender inhabitants of the air are a fear and horror to night demons, 
as the golden breezes of the morning to bats and owls. Yes, my 
little dove will conquer ! It lives and laughs in the noon-day sun- 
shine ; the gloomy, unsubstantial world of dreams flies far away, 
where only innocence, light, and joy reign I" 

She repeated the last words almost singing, and immediately 
she took the white dove caressingly in her tender hands ; then 
placed it upon Gustavus's shoulder, and whispered a few words, as 
if in command, which it was almost impossible to hear, for at that 
moment the harps in the trees sounder louder than ever. With a 
deep inward shudder, Gustavus remembered his dreaming struggles 
to understand the songs of those fearfully beautiful women. But 
here was the sweet opposite of them all : instead of the sharply 
glancing, mockingly laughing forms,- a sweet, gentle countenance 
beamed on him ; instead of their wdld songs, breathed a mild, 
peaceful whisper through his inmost being. The dove, which at 
first had moved somewhat painfully upon his shoulder, now bent 
down« sweetly caressing him. 

With one look at Sophie Ariele, Doctor Matthew, as became his 
duty as host, accompanied the poor dreamer to the bed that was 
carefully prepared for him. 



Chapter IX. 

A SMALL chamber, softly scented by frankincense, had been pre- 
pared for the youth. From the ceiling was suspended, by a silver 
chain, a beautifully shaped silver lamp ; and on the side where Gyl- 
lenskiold's bed was standing, its too dazzling light was tempered 
by a tall shade ; while in the opposite direction, where the walls 
were covered mth green silk hangings emlttToVQLfex^^ 'wJiJsv «^^,*^ 
gtreaaed with so much the greater biil^itf^7,'^<& ^'^ \s!^^^^^ 
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the fill! moon sheds upon a silent meadow. By the side of the plea- 
santly darkened couch was placed a yoimg laurel-tree, in an elegant 
antique vessel : upon its branches the dove instantly alighted, soon to 
sink with dreamy cooing into sweet sliunber. Outside the high win- 
dow, that was partly open, and only defended from the air by a thin 
cmtain, nightingales were singing upon blossoming orange-trees. 
One soUtary picture was upon the wall, representing a group of angels 
as large as life, with all the sweet magic of their form and colour^ 
watching over the sleep of the pious pilgrim and patriarch Jacob ; 
while the demons and wild animals of the desert flew &r away, and 
could be dimly seen in the indistinct darkness of the back-ground. 

When Gustavus had laid himself down to rest, the physician, 
from a crystal cup, gave him a sleeping potion, which passed 
through his veins pleasantly cooling, and at the same time softly 
glowing, and said, with a smile — " You see I would fain connect 
something of my profession with the cure that is to be wrought by 
the lady Ariele's dove ; but do not think that I meddle unbidden 
in her work. I prepared for you this cup with the approval of my 
guiding nymph ; for," added he, " though I do not by any means 
consider myself a Numa, yet she sometimes seems to me to be an 
Egeria." Then glancing at the picture of the protecting angels, he 
said, gravely — " May they be with you !" and left the chamber. 

Full of inexpressible delight, Gustavus sank into a refreshing 
and, at first, perfectly dreamless sliunber. Yet soon the grisly 
long-bearded kings' heads rose up before the tormented youth, and 
he gi'oaned — "Away from me, ye threatening forefathers! or at 
least, keep far away from me those woman-forms which shine with 
such unearthly beauty !" But these sparkling forms, with their 
blasting eye-balls, were just rising up out of the chaos, and Gustavus 
moved in fearful shuddering ; when something floated around his 
head like a pleasantly coohng breeze of May. Waking, he saw the 
dove startled from her slumber, fluttering about with extended 
wings. A sweet melancholy filled his heart, at the white, brightly 
glancing vision ; smiling, he beckoned to her, and she sank down 
upon the pillow of his bed, caressingly laying her white feathers on 
his burning cheeks, then again flew up to the laurel tree, and for a 
yon^ time looked kindly at the youth from her watchful eyes, tiun- 
ing^ her graceM head from one side to t\ie oXYiex, iSCk^xXjiaX^^ 
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in slumber, she lud it under her snowy wing. Then Gu6ta%'U8 also 
kid himflelf down again in soft sleep. 

But after a while, the kings' heads from the world of his 
dreams sprang up indeed, but far, far away; looking at him 
more in earnest sorrow than in anger. And the other glitter- 
ing forms hovered about in the horizon, but like distant stars, 
80 small and distant did they seem. " It is the most glorious 
firmament that I have ever seen," said the dreamer. Then 
the sparkling forms floated nearer, encircling each other like wild 
shadowy comets, and describing wonderfully strange figures of 
a dance, which the youth felt himself obliged, he knew not why, to 
follow and define. Then the enigmatical frantic song again began 
to sound, and the kings' heads rose up red with passion, like flames. 
Yet again the dove hovered and fluttered around him ; again the 
youth awoke, breathing deeply, and again the dove and the youth 
sank down to sleep. And now the dreamer saw the kings' heads 
and the women as in the deep slumber of death, stretched upon a 
wide ocean; the surface was undisturbed by the slightest breath of 
air, while it bore their horrible cori)ses as if it had been firm land. 
"Is this ocean then frozen ?'' Gyllenskiold asked. Then the death- 
sleepers began to sing their old song — " Life is death," and Gus- 
tavus began involuntarily to sing with them ; it is true only softly, 
very softly, but he knew well enough that the sound arose louder 
and louder from his breast ; and just before he was waking in ^vild 
fear, he sighed to himself — " Oh ! help me little dove ! oh ! wake 
me, little dove, thou faithful attendant !" But the little dove must 
have been now very fast bound in sleep, for it stirred not from the 
boughs of the laurel tree. Yet in the dream of the youth something 
floated like a dove. A white, tender creature, with butterfly wings, de- 
scended from the clouds ; while, from above, a king clothed in sky- 
blue armour, and a queen in silvery white garments, which were set ofi* 
as it were by the glowing twilight and the soft rays of the moon, 
looked down after it. And the hero said to the lady — " Yonder see 
our beloved daughter Psyche ! now must she accomplish her first 
Wandering upon earth ; but animated with an inexpressibly higher 
love, she will again float up to us." The queen smiled approvin^bj^ 
through the tears which Blled her eyes, and dxew ^%?c^^<^ ^Q^^.^ 
ofdewUkecnrtsdngbeiorQ herself and liei \i\x«>)«Xk!i« '^S^Vi^^Vos^t- 
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ing form sang soft tones, half like the cooing of a dove, and half 
like the murmuring of harps ; and at her song the horrihle chorus 
rising from the sliunhering dead was hushed, and they them- 
selves sank into the sea. But the sea had suddenly become a 
beautiful green meadow ; the form of the lady descended upon it, 
and walking here and there sowed a quantity of flowers, which im- 
mediately sprang up, while the beautiful vision said — *' life is life !" 
Then the dreamer sang after her, with overflowing joy— 

** Spring up beneath her wand, 
The flowers she cherisheth ; 
There is a life beyond 
The life that perisheth. 

** Praise on her happy breath, 
Wafting away all strife ; 
For this life is not death — 
No ; life indeed is Ufe !" 

He heard himself sing, and he awoke, but this time not in terror, 
but intense delight ; drinking in the rosy tints of the young morn- 
ing, and surrounded by the songs of nightingales and the harmony 
of iEolian harps; and near him, on the pillow, sate the white dove, 
joyously caressing him with her wings, and looking on him still 
more kindly than the evening before from the boughs of the laurel 
tree. 



Chapter X. 

Gyllenskiold continued to hve after this at the house of the 
physician, spending such days as those only can imagine who 
have passed out of fearful woe into joy, from morbid misery 
into sound health of body and mind. The sweet quiet which 
was wonderfully united in Ariele's whole nature and exist* 
ence with almost childlike gaiety, filled his proud heart witii 
the magic of an idyUic blessed peace. No earthly wish, not even 
the least pang from any selfish de8\te> oivce Itowhled the calm 
serenity ofGu8tavu9'9 soul. He Cell tViaX Wiext ^ct<i\swv^\\iVw^ 
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wliidi belong infiaifedy more to eternity thau tbne; and for this 
reason his sprit feH no more impulse after relations of this world, 
but flew as on the wings of the dove upwards to its heavenly 
halntation. ' 

The hateful glittering women had almost entirely vanished from 
his dreams ; the pak countenances of the old crown-bearen did 
indeed sometimes appear, but they were mild and kind, and in 
soft, indistinct whispers breathed reconciliation to the soul of the 
now happy youth. When once he answered in his dreams — " Yes, 
life is not death ! yes, life is life !" the oldest of the crowned heroes 
approached him, rising as high as his girdle from the chaotic mist of 
dreamy waves, and said in a deep-toned voice, which was in har- 
mony with the strange accompaniment of distant thunder — " Yes, 
life is life! but the wisdom of Asa knew a still more beautiful 
language which I will teach you, and which you shall demand of 
the beautiful elves of the air, when — " He was silent. Then the 
breast-wound which had given him his glorious death, a hundred 
years ago, suddenly reopened and covered Gyllenskiold's garment 
with a deep purple like a gushing fountain; so that he said, 
with rejoicing spirit — ''See! old ancestor, now I also glory in 
royal garments, now I revel in them as well as you !" But as he 
slept* his own voice again sounded clear and fearfiQ, and with a 
scream of terror he woke from his slumber. 

Doctor Matthew sate near him, and said, with a smile, shaking 
his head — " So, so ! the Lady Sophie Ariele has again shewn herself 
right, and I have judged quite wrong about her infallibility — ^when 
she maintained that in the wonderful web of your dreams, among 
other companions you have one very self-satisfied comrade, or 
rather master, who may be called Pride." 

With a sorrowful smile Gustavus looked up at the physician, 
and whispered — *' What ! could Sophie Ariele really think anything 
€0 ill of me ?" 

" It is not the worst thing that can be thought of a man,'' re- 
turned the physician, kindly. " Besides," he added, joking, " as 
to ambition, the less Lady Ariele says of that the better, since she 
herself inhabited so lofty a dwelling, until my love, or rather her 
wish to aid me in my physician's calling, eutice^'W (iwrsvXa^'t. 
strand of this southern 8e», and you lieTse\£ isia:^ ^<^tys^^*^ ^o>s^ 
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would love the deep with so unspeakable a love did not some- 
thing of the high heaven belong to it ?" At the last words his 
voice and the expression of his noble face had again become 
grave. 

Gyllenskiold mused for awhile, then he said — ^' Why should the 
patient hide anything from the physician ! especially from so good 
and kind a physician — a physician who works under Sophie 
Ariele's beautiful direction, and is clearly conscious of it himself? 
You must know, then, that ever since I first began to think, 
perceptions of proud magnificence have hovered round me; 
they floated even in the unconscious dreams of my child- 
hood. It might have been only the silly tales of my first 
nurses, or deceiving elves sporting with my soul ; but ever since 
that time 1 have beheved myself to be the unfortunate son of royal 
parents, who by the contrary storms of hfe had been driven back 
into the darkness of private station ; and I retnember, even now, 
ancient tales or sayings which refer indeed to a princely, yes, regal 
descent of our race. I have already often related these to you and 
Ariele. It is true that I cannot escape from the proud images of 
a splendour that has passed away. When now the crowned heads 
in my dreams shake their grey heads so disapprovingly, I think of 
myself as their great great grandson, whom they blame for his in- 
activity and weakness, and who has done nothing to restore the 
past glory of his race. And indeed, my noble friend, they are not 
wrong, for see — " 

But his proud words were silenced, for the lovely sounds of 
Sophie Ariele's harp murmured from the garden, and her beautiful 
Voice accompanying it with the following song : — 

*' Fairy children, happy dwellers 

Of the palace of the air, 
In the battle of existence 

Conquering without strife or care ; 
Gambollers in the golden sunlight, 

Weavers gifted with high song — 
What creature you doth most resemble, 

All the breathing world among ? 

<< Every thing is like unto you, 
Like in songs of happy wordSt 
If they did but know it ligYitV^ , 
Merry, merry littte \)w^\ 
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** Yoa are almost like the flowers — 
But that yoa your pinions raise 
Unto higher, holier bowers, 
More aerial sanctuaries. 

** They who sing the sweetest chorus 

Mount upon the highest air ; 
Mounting, singing — singing, soaring — 

JojTS are round them eTer3rwhere. 
Oh ! what height has each one ventured 

Far into the skies alone ! 
Aye ! what life has he attained to, 

Who his God has truly known !" 

The last line was repeated again and again, with beautiful varia- 
tions, (ill at last it resembled choral music, and ceased in one loud, 
swelling chord. 

" * Who his God has truly known,' " said Gustavus, deeply moved, 
pressing the hand of his host and physician, and then adding — 
'' From henceforth the old crowned heads, with their ambitious 
dreamS) shall no more trouble me." 



Chapter XI. 

Gustavus Gyllenskiold performed what he had promised, and 
more too ; as it often happens with human expectations and pro- 
mises, either the intention is forgotten, or else it is overstepped. 

Since the morning on which Sophie Ariele had given her guest 
permission to relate to her something of the ancient noble ballads 
of his northern ancestors, he had often sunk into a gloomy silence, 
for he had formerly desired to be united with that glorious com- 
pany of heroes. And if she looked at him with a questioning 
smile, he used to softly hum the words — 

" Oh ! what height has each one ventured 
Far into the skies alone ! 
Aye ! what life has he attained to, 
Who his God has truly known !'' 

But one day an expression of discontent passed over ihe be.«Mld£»l 
lady^s countenance; she took her harp, and Btt\X"5^0aft ^\xvft!^^«rCSft. 
such a firm, proud touch, you wo\ild not Yvatve'Vw^«v^^\»x Xsso^'^ 
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fingers possessed so much power, and sang to a melodious air the 
following verses : — 

'' All things are as God has willed them 
To the pure and upright mind ; 
All things fair, if men fulfilled them, 
Tasting of the joys they find. 

^* Take then home, sweet peace, and cheriBh 
All the silent gifts she brings ; 
Shield her, guard her, lest should perish 
The fair things to which she clings. 

** Thirst not for the fight so sorely, 
. All's not lost that is delayed ; 
Many a noble wish is granted 
"While in peace our hearts are stayed. 

'' Not in vain the ancient heroes. 
Clad in glory haunt your rest ; 
Not in Tain their breathing chorus 
Stirs the life-blood in your breast. 

** Noble deeds they come to waken^ 
Thoughts of old heroic days. 
Every earth-bom tie to slacken. 
Every meaner thought to raise. 

** Yet, poor dreamer, rest a season — 
All's not lost that is delayed ; 
Many a noble wish is granted 

While in peace our hearts are stayed. 



ft 



" If you would only tell me plainly what I ought to do, and what 
I ought not to do, kind Sophie Ariele," said GyUenskiold, eagerly. 
But she only shook her beautiful head disapprovingly, and when 
he expected to receive a reproof, ^'ani8hed, without one parting 
word, behind the sky-blue curtains of her apartment, 

" One cannot be displeased ^vith her," said Doctor MattheWj 
laughingly, as he wished his Swedish guest a good night and tran- 
quil dreams ; at the same time begging him not to consider it an 
inhospitable disturbance if he was awakened early the following 
morning by a noise at his chamber- window. " For," added he, still 
smiling, "it is time to expect a carrier-pigeon from Farenberg, 
and his winged messengers pay no respect to our sublunary cir- 
cumstances, lliey flutter impatiently against the first window they 
cojne to, and your chamber looks towards tke tiotIW 
Gustavus took leave of his noble \io«^, wJOcl «w ^^^qs^muo^s:]^ 
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more smiling than the gloomy state of his mind warranted ; al- 
though he would fidn have concealed his trouble even from himself. 
Sophie's displeasure (if displeasure it might be called) threw an 
oppressive weight upon his whole being, for he too plainly felt that 
she was angry with him on account of the too-yielding submissive- 
ness which sometimes strangely hmnbledhis proud spirit, and with 
which he had already so often reproached himself. Well might the 
beautiful lady imagine he did not really possess any of those noble 
longings after high deeds which, in true men, never die; since they 
only showed themselves as pale, spectral images, or as phantastic, 
fitting meteors^ which soon again yielded to the sleepy clouds of 
undisturbed repose. And yet he was truly conscious that the 
words Ariele had that morning sung were but a message, pointing 
out to bis too rash thoughts and wild imaginations the way to 
peace ; and, moreover, that this was only to be gained by a con- 
tinual series of hard, inward struggles. 

** Oh, Ariele !" he softly murmured, as he closed his eyes in 
sleep, "thou graceful, capricious Ariele, changing like the airy 
images in a stormy morning in Spring — now soft and gentle, now 
earnest and solemn as arrayed for some holy war; and you, ye 
brave hero princes of my ancestors, shall again possess your power 
over my soul. Ah, well; we shall see." And the proud, slimiber- 
ing youth whispered the following words of a song :— • 

** From the golden clouds descending, 

Borne upon the midnight air, 
With the stormy ocean blending. 

Above, below, and everywhere, 
Pressing on my mind and sense 
With a mighty influence. 
Gleaming now, now overcast, 
Comes the glory of the past." 

Scarcely had sleep closed the outer world from the eyes of 
Gustavus, than he saw the most ancient of the kingly heroes stand- 
ing by his side ; the same who had talked with him of the wisdom 
of Asa, and had promised to teach him a more beautiful Ian-* 
guage. But this time he rose only as far as the girdle, from out of 
the billowy flood of cloud which was always seen in the dream. 
In majestic beauty the ancient hero stood btiot^ \i\sa.» ^^sswVxsjt 
gUtteni^ steel; the joints of his tinnouT were ^SoTRft^^^'nSa. ^^\«^ 
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foliage, and the rivets with golden angel-heads ; while from the 
wound in his breast flowed the pure blood, encircling his cuirass 
as a bright purple scarf given by a beautiful lady to a noble knight 
as a love token of victory ; and the hero, kindly bending over his 
descendant, whispered to him — 

" At present you do not understand what true love is — ^you do not 
understand the word as it comes to you in the old songs from the 
beautiful heroic ages. Love is no selfish desire. Love is a holy re- 
membrance. Love is the reflection of the inward heavenly life, like 
the bright image of the sun seen upon the surface of the tranquil 
waters. Love even preserves the image of its sun, though that sun 
be long set, long since veiled behind the awfiil shadow of the 
earth." 

*^ How often does concealment hasten on fulfilment !" said the 
dreaming Gustavus. 

" Right," answered the hero ; " therefore life is not death, 
nor is life al^vays life. But — " He seemed about to conjure up 
from the ever-gushing fountains of his inunortal life some em- 
blematic vision, and at the same time wore a look of almost painful 
compassion, as if he was fearful of frightening the poor listener with 
his words; but at this moment a rusthng and fluttering 
was heard against the ^vindow of his chamber, which * drove away 
this prophetical dream. Full of astonishment, the youth looked 
about him ; but quickly remembered Doctor Matthew's warning 
of the evening before. And then Sophie Ariele^s white dove, which 
always perched near his couch on the laurel branches, like a kind 
protector, flew towards her dark companion, who was beating with 
his wings and beak against the window, and increased his desire to 
get into the room. Gustavus sprang up to let in the distant 
traveller, when there sounded a frightful rustling of gigantic wings 
in the night sdr. The Httle dove might weU tremble before a Ma- 
ture or an eagle, and with the strength of despair he flew against 
the window, and shattering one of the panes to fragments fluttered 
into the bosom of the youth, that his httle trembhng heart might 
beat against the heart of the brave knight. Gustavus kindly 
caressing the little creature, discovered the letters neatly fastened 
beneath its wings, so that they should not hinder it in its flight, 
snd yet he safely sheltered from tYi^ ^'ew «xA x^, Tbdi dove 
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patiently allowed the letters to be taken from him, and then flew to 
^6 laurel branches to his white companion, where with graceful 
movement of then* heads, they kept up an eager cooing, for they 
1^ much to say to each other. Meanwhile Gustavus examined 
the two letters, and recognised the hand-writing and the seal of his 
friend Farenberg. The one addressed to Doctor Matthew he 
carefolly laid aside ; but the other, which was directed to himself, 
he quickly opened, and read the following words : — 

** By the time the dove retameth 
' Health is almost thine again, 
Cherished by a gentle being, 

Whose care like soft and summer rain 
On the flowers falls noiselessly, 
Without harm or injury. 

*' Spread not thou thy arms," embracing 
The unknown, yet sweet delight : 
Glowing cheeks have airy breezes — 
Yet who greeteth air and light ? 

** Calm, in humble meekness follow 
Wheresoever she guideth thee : 
Be not careful to discover 
. What or whence her state may be. 

'* Even I can scarce imagine 

What her kindred, what her race ; 
Yet am ever most desirous 
• To spy out her airy trace. 

" This beseemeth high inquirers, 
Spiritual paths that tread ; 
But let sweet anticipation 
Satisfy thy heart instead. 

** Live and love, thy bosom keeping 
Pure as spirit of a sylph ; 
Struggle nobly as a hefo. 
Serve thy mistress, rule thyself. 

** Put the world and evil visions 
Maoiully beneath thy feet ; 
What refreshes, and not injures. 
Is in nature pure and sweet. 

** Yes, before my dove retumeth. 

Health, I feel, is thine again ; 
Cherished by a gentle being. 

Whose care as soft as summer rain 
On the flowers faUs noiselessly, 
Without barm or iajwrY**' 
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Gustavus glanced involuntarily at the two doves, as if they could 
help him to inteqjret the sense of these mysterious words ; they 
sate upon the laurel hranches cooing and caressing each other, 
when suddenly, with affright, they nestled together. The window 
clattered ; a large hird of prey flew against it, either caught in the 
fragments of the hroken glass, or Med with rash boldness from 
a desire after such beautiful prey. Making horrible screams he 
strove to get his great body into the room, when Gustavus Gyl- 
lenskiold seized his good sword and plunged it into the bold 
robber's heart, and it fell back silent and lifeless. The doves 
nestled still and peacefully together, and the youth sank back on 
his couch, in a sweet slumber. 



Chapter XII. 

On the day following. Doctor Matthew might be seen walking 
cautiously towards the sea-shore, preceded by a Moor, in an 
African dress, whose bleeding brow was carefully bound up with 
healing bandages and balsams. At his slightest motion to leave 
the footpath, the Doctor threateningly raised the well-polished 
pistol he held in his hand. The Moor was terrified, and bowed 
submissively, mth his hands crossed on his breast, before Doctor 
Matthew, who pointed in the direction in which their path lay. 
After walking in this strange way for some time, the Doctor 
said, in the lingiia Franca, which is understood by almost all Mus- 
sulmen — 

" Will you swear to me by your Allah, that yonder pirate ship, to 
whose gang you belong, will leave our coast within an hour ?" The 
Moor nodded in affirmative. " And," continued Doctor Matthew, 
" that from this hour you will injure no one on these shores, either 
in freedom or property ?" The Moor again bowing his head, swore 
the fulfilment of these conditions with the most fearful and horrible 
oaths. 

In vain he motioned to the ^vretched man to cease his hor- 
rible imprecations; when at last he had made an end of his 
fearfiil words, he leant agfdnBt tYiest^moi SLtsSi^o'^\A<^'(«^tL 
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his breath ; the tree t»ecined to shrink from liis approach, and all its 
leaves began to tremble. 

Doctor Matthew asked him angrily who had taught liim to call 
such horrible powers to his aid. The Moor answered hastily, 
grinning in scorn — " You, yourself; if you wish to make quite sure 
of a thing, I have given you all you coidd desire on such occasions, 
and perhaps rather more, so you see I am not only an honourable 
merchant, but also a very liberal one. May I now be suffered to 
depart without danger from that Uttle villain of a pistol you are 
aiming at me behind ?" 

''Wait!" said the physician, authoritatively; then with firm 
steps he approached the African, and examined with great presence 
of mind, and with the most gentle hand, the dressing on his bloody 
brow ; and finding everything in right order, he said — " Now you 
may depart ; yet for the sake of freedom, hfe, and health, I should 
counsel you to remain. Go, and think of your oath." 

The Hberated Moor climbed swiftly up a steep rock that over* 
hung the sea, looking down and laughing contemptuously as soon as 
he was out of reach of Doctor Matthew's shot. " Yes, I will think 
of it. We bold sailors will raise anchor without hurting any one, 
in life or goods; but what happens when we come again has 
nothing to do with my oath." 

'^ Perjured infidel I" exclaimed Doctor Matthew, raising his pistol 
to take sure aim on the black, so soon as he shoidd again emerge from 
liis hiding place. But the cautious Moor knew another way back 
to the shore, and he was not visible till he was far distant. Doctor 
Matthew fired after him ineffectually. He could see the black put 
off from shore in a well-manned boat, and joining the pirate ship 
about a cannon's shot ofif, then put to sea." 

Gustavus Gyllenskiold, who was seeking his friend and physician> 
heard the report of the pistol, and hastened to him, inquiring the 
cause of the disturbance, and of the displeasure expressed on Doctor 
Matthew's countenance. 

" It is nothing," said he, laughing ; " I have only been playing 
Don Quixote, and in a way perhaps more suited to an inexperienced 
boy than a physician more than thirty years old ; Usten, and you 
shall judge me. I rose early, in order to m^ke ^oxEi& ^^.^^Tvss^^^^^sb 
in the theory of sound and echo, by firing my p\%UAajWV^^«^^^s^''^ 
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to the shore, in the hope of finding some object for my^ami, for it 
seemed foohsh to be carrying a weapon in my banc} for no other 
end than to make a useless noise ; and so far I was right,' as the 
event proved; for scarcely had I arrived at a spot betweea'rthe 
hiUs that was suitable for my experiment, than I saw a Moorish 
pirate-ship cruising along our coast, and a bandit, with- a* drawn 
sabre, sprang from the thicket upon me. I retreated from 'my bold 
antisigonist through the bushes until I had loaded my pistoU'^then 
turned, my face towards my enemy, and fired. The ball struek 
my assailant, who fell bleeding to the ground. Until then, you 
see^ I was not to blame. I then hastened to him, raised him .from 
the ground, and, after taking away his arms, bound up bis woimd 
to the best of my power ; nor perhaps would any one condemn 
me for this." ... ; ' 

''I, at least, would not, so heaven help me!'' said Gustavus 
GyUenskiold, eagerly. ''When an enemy lies wounded on the 
ground, who would do otherwise, especially if he were maater'of 
your noble art ?" 

''Well," continued the physician, "but then» instead of taking 
him to the city prison, and seeking to gain information of the whole 
robber crew, which might have saved many, unprotected vessels 
from the effect of his cannon, I sought to bind a pirate by an 6atfa»: 
and allowed the spy to return safely to his companions* . Pray, 
Colonel GyUenskiold, what do you say to this excellent policy?'' . " 

"That probably, if he had attacked me," answered Guistavut, 
after much consideration, " I should have dismissed him in ^ 
manner you have done." \ . . 

"Do not misunderstand me," said the doctor, laughing; '^lliis 
is not all — ^if the matter were to end here, it would be an affinr of 
Don Quixotism merely." . • 

" Certainly not," said Gustavus, joyfully, " and I understand the 
possibihty of an approaching contest. Thanks to the dove-cure of 
your kind sylph, Sophie Ariele, I may yet take part in it." . 

" Sylph ?" repeated the physician, laughing, and shaking his head. 

" So she appears to me, both waking and dreaming," continued 
Gustavus ; " and perhaps the extraordinary letter I have recmed 
from Farenberg has strengthened the idea ; for you must know, 
doctor, that the dove-carrier came lo m^ «om&\vQiN»^ «d^« Thmeti^ 
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your letter : mine I hope you will explain to me ; our friend has 
written to me in verse, as the Pythian sibyls of old to their votahetf. 
But now you had better hasten, that you may give all the informa- 
tion you can about these robbers of Tunis, and that we may take 
the necessary measures for the security of the town. Perhaps my 
military experience and love of war may be of senice to your city. 
We Swedes can fight as well by sea as by land." 

The physician took his friend's arm, and still discussing their 
means of defence^ they Jiastened over the flowery shore back to 
Marseilles. 



Chap. XIII. 

In the meantime Sophie Ariele was in the garden with tlie dark 
carrier-pigeon, and her own white favourite ; at the first beam of 
twilight they had fled through the broken window, chasing each 
oliher through the leafy branches, and as they caught each other, by 
turns, ever and anon beginning again the joyful sport. As soon as 
they saw their kind mistress approaching, they alighted on her shoul- 
ders with sweet caresses. And so she passed on through the flowery 
glades Hke the spirit of mom, bearing on one shoulder the image of 
day, and on the other that of night ; so well the adornment of the 
white and dark dove suited the beautiful lady's form. Sophie 
knew the messenger too well not to look beneath its wing: she was 
surprised to find there no letter for her husband. The dove looked 
in her face, as though it would say — 

^' Yes, yes ; I brought them safely, but some one who has a 
right to them has taken them away." 

^ Sophie glanced around her inquiringly; then she saw her husband 
and his guest coming from the town towards the garden, engaged 
in earnest conversation ; they were busily discussing some subject, 
when Sophie's bright eyes discovered them. Sophie was amused, 
as we may ourselves have been, by seeing other people musing 
and pondering over some subject which we do xvo\.\xtA^t%\»sA^^sl^ 
jrhich appears to us very unimportant •, deep %tvx<dL^ ^cAxseq^'^v^g^^- 
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tion formed no part of Sophie Ariele's nature. '. Her glance of light 
quickly and clearly penetrated every mystery, or passed it by as a 
hght cloud not worth analyzing. And now the playful ^imbols of 
the two doves diverted her attention from the conversation of her 
husband and his guest, which was, in truth, turned exclusively upon 
herself. 

Doctor Matthew said to Gyllenskiold, "You must read what our 
mysterious friend Farenberg ^vrite8 to me.. Your verses and my 
prose may throw some light on each other ; read me the letter, and 
perhaps between us we shall discover his strange meaning." 

Gustavus read aloud the following words, written in the elegant 
characters of the Northern magi : — 

" You are a ^vise physician, oh, Matthew ! and you are right to 
love a gentle Sylph, and honour her as a guide. The flame of 
human phibsophy rises towards heaven. You are right. The 
recovery of our friend Gustavus can only come from some higher 
sphere. 

"Yet I do not rightly understand^ why this fairy child^ rich 
in all the delights of feminine charms, should have placed herself in 
your path, friend Matthew. ' The spirits who speak to me on the 
subject are Sylphs ; and, of all the elemental spirits, their language 
is the most indistinct, though at the same time the sweetest, except- 
ing perhaps the water-nymphs, whom Theophrastus calls Undines. 

"They covdd give me an account of the air-sprites, or Sylphs ; 
but they entertain some jealousy against them, and will not. 

" As to fire-spirits — ^well, Matthew, a good physiologist like you 
must know that there is no sporting with Salamanders, when they 
are permitted to mingle in the dance with the spirits of the air. 
The Sylphs, to be sure, take care of themselves, and keep safely 
away from the noisy sons of the flame, soaring aloft with their 
murmuring and buzzing into a pure, crystal sphere, which is the 
peculiar abode of those lovely children of the air; but the Sala- 
manders raise together a confused noise and bustle, which I cannot 
here clearly describe. 

" The earth-spirits, or Gnomes, cannot belong to the subject of 
your etherial companion and mistress, friend Matthew. * 

" Thus it is : although I know, in fact, next to nothing of your 
concerns, yet I feel impelled by an \aw«£^ Novs^Xovrc^Vi^^siju 
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Look well to your sylph-like protecting spirit, for it is on t)ie 
very point of vanishing from you. But there mu»t be some won- 
drous circumstances attending so lovely an apparition. Who 
knows but her parents expect her return ? Dost thou know her 
parents, Matthew ? Perhaps thy beavitiful lady will >'ani8h just as 
thou art attentively reading these lines for the third or fourth time. 
Strengthen thyself against this blow, but remember its jiossibiUty." 
It seemed at once, both to the . physician and the soldier, as if 
they had never before read the concluding lines of the mysterious 
letter ; and yet a painful, but cloudy, remembrance of them swept 
across their thoughts. . Frightened, they first looked upwards, and 
then gazed, bewildered, around them. But there stood Sophie Ariele 
smiling before them, with her favourite white dove upon her arm. 



Chapter XIV. 

From this day, Gyllenskiold spent much time in providing for 
the defence and protection of the coast, in case of the return of the 
African purate ship. His name, as a bold warrior, was not unknown 
in these regions, though he was far from having reached that rank 
which his ambitious heart had long aimed at ; and to himself he 
appeared ' quite a forgotten and insignificant person. But the 
citizens of Marseilles rejoiced to be able to gain advice for their 
security from the Swedish Colonel, so renowned for writings on the 
military art, as well as warlike achievements ; and the officers of the 
garrison, for the most part very young, received willingly the 
suggestions of the friendly Northlander, so that, besides being their 
coimsellor, he soon became the commander of their forts. . 
. In the delights of his favourite profession, Gustavus found him- 
self, quite freed from his evil dreams; what Sophie's dove-cure had 
begun, or perhaps nearly finished, was quite perfected by his now 
constant activity both of body and mind. When, after a hard 
day's work, devoted to putting the batteries in a state of defence, 
the disposing of sentinels, or the exercise of dxm<& m^^<& ^a^igs^k;^ 
assembled citizens and country fo\ks> Vvft c^isa^ \)^<(^ Xxs^*^^ 
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e^•ening to enjoy a little quiet conversation ^vith his noble host, 
and then retired to refreshing slumber, he no longer needed 
Ariele's white dove to be on the watch for his dreams, and to 
a\vaken him from the charmed circle of his horrible nightly 
visitors. If the old kings ever appeared, they were kind and 
mild. The old hero had never taught his descendant the language, 
who indeed seemed no longer to need it; for Ariele's sweet words, 
" life is life," had quite perfected Gustavus's serenity, and the pure 
spirit of these words was often wafted in harmony to Gustavus's 
slumbering soul from the garden bower, where the gentle lady sate 
late in the evening singing to her husband. Therefore, the white 
dove returned to the beautiful service of its mistress; and the 
recovered invalid, pressed on all sides, agreed to stay at Marseilles^ 
as the protector of their shores. For Marseilles had given him a 
new existence, an existence which he formerly would have considered 
paradise. It seemed as though he had been conducted by a series 
of exquisite delights to this soothing retreat. 

It is possible the reader may consider these ideas of the restored 
patient as visionary or extravagant ; his daily occupations in the 
fortifications, or in reviewing the young soldiers, recalled him to 
active life. The more he was animated by his exertions, the more 
light and unimportant appeared his former thoughts ; and Gyllen- 
skiold had no time to think of Farenberg, or his enigmatical 
letters. The physician, too, was engrossed with the same appre- 
hension, and the means taken to prevent the attack of the horde of 
robbers, which was known to be large and powerful. Sophie, mean- 
time, showed so great an attention to the affairs of every day life ; 
and though she sometimes had womanly fears, yet she soon 
recovered her calmness with such pious, trusting confidence, so like 
one of the graceful children of earth, that the two friends considered 
the mysterious hints of the northern sage as more and more im- 
probable, and at last began to laugh together at the delusion, 
which before they had almost credited — that Sophie would pass 
away, air into air, like a dreamy cloud-image. 

At last, the expectation that the Moorish robbers would attack 

Marseilles was given up, and the citizens felt half ashamed of having 

made so many preparations on account merely of the chance attack 

made by a pirate vessel. Yet ihey feU «2L"&o \)ft»X. ^«a ^^fwa» ^sid 
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trouble had not been thrown away in discipUning their young 
soldiers, and in the bulwarks Gyllenskiold had erected on their 
shore. 

Gustavus began now to talk of his journey home ; he loved his 
fiither-land too dearly, not to wish to carry back to it his soul and 
body, nowanimated with renewed health and courage. His noble host 
honoured these feelings in him, else he would have wished still to 
keep him on the beautiful shore of Provence. But now the little 
quiet circle felt the thoughts of their approaching;^ separation, not 
with deep sorrow' or affliction, but with soft emotions of gentle 
melancholy, thinking on the blessed, blooming harvest which the 
sunny rays of true friendship should hereafter warm into smiling, 
mellowed maturity. ^ Yet Matthew, always desirous to maintain the 
fresh joy of life, struggled at these times against such feehngs, by 
suggesting some joyful or pleasant conversation. 
- Thus it happened, one evening, a few weeks before Gustavus's 
intended departure, when they two stood alone on a beautiful vine 
mountain ; before them lay a distant prospect of the varied country, 
now cbthed in all the gorgeous tints of autumn, and of the dark 
sea, whose blue waves ghttered in the bright rays of the southern 
sun. From the happy soul of Dr. Matthew streamed a flowery 
vein of jests and pleasant stories. And at times Gustavus smiled, 
pleased at the pleasure of his friend ; yet, in a thoughtful mood he 
gazed into the heavens above, where the light fleecy clouds were 
passing hither and thither across the blue firmament, sometimes 
blending into famihar forms, and then again separating like a peaceful 
flock of sheep in a pleasant pasture. But now all the clouds had 
united in a strange enigmatical form, like some sorrowful figure, 
beautiful, and deeply veiled. Gustavus suddenly interrupted his 
friend's playful conversation, and pointing upwards, said — 

"Do you see that?" 

The physician looked up, and said — " Yes, it is a beautiful cloud," 
and added, laughing — " our friend Farenberg ' might easily 
fancy it a melancholy Sylph, and demonstrate iii his own way every 
conceivable thing from that one sign ; imagine, I should perhaps 
have said, for, in spite of all his great wisdom, his imaginative 
phantasies often get the upper-hand of hiioa." . ' 

But Gustams answered with melanchoVy eariieftVxi<t%^> W^^^^a^ 
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with difficulty suppressed, till now, the heavy feelings of his 
heart — 

" Oh ! my noble friend, why are we so incredulous of this 
northern sage ? why so mistrustful of his s^nritual knowledge, that 
we should throw aside his prophetic warning only as an impossible 
dream ? It was very natural that our warlike preparations should 
make us forget these mysterious suspicions, and call us out of the 
world of conjecture. But since every one has given up the proba- 
biUty or even the possibihty of an approaching combat; since even 
my eager expectations, I might almost say my wishes, have vanished 
before the general opinion, the words of Farenberg's letter have 
gained fresh power over my sovd, and I know not whether — " 

He paused, embarrassed ; and the doctor laughingly continued 
his friend's sentence : — 

" Whether at last Madame Sophie Matthew be not really and 
truly a spirit of the air, though from discretion she relinquishes the 
title of Sylph in her signatures and presentations." 

Without sympathising in his merriment, Gustavus observed — 
'' Yes ; what you say sounds absurd, yet I cannot quite g^ve up the 
idea. Then," he continued, with earnestness, ''you have quite 
passed over the name of Anele ; and you, who so much delight in 
the works of the English Shakspeare, so Uttle understood by most 
Frenchmen, you cannot have forgotten that the most charming 
of all sylphs conceived by poet's fancy is called Ariel." 

Doctor Matthew appeared completely surprised, and very natu- 
rally so, for it was one of those occasions in which, by a single 
chance word, a long-felt and never clearly understood coincidence 
in the varying visions of this life is unexpectedly and at once ex- 
plained. 

" You are right," said he, after some thought, " and yet I might 
still be inclined to laugh, that in the fanciful images of a poet you 
have found the clue by which I am to find out my wife's lineage." 

But he did not laugh, and Gustavus said — 

" The sages of the old world have always held the dreams of the 

poets as the highest wisdom; and where is true wisdom to be 

found, if not in the mysterious creations of the old world, from 

which flowed the inward and holy hfe of the poet in an inez- 

haustible stream ?" 
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Doctor Matthew's countenance had ^j^rown grave and solemn. 

'* Come/' said he, with emotion, ** home to my quiet hearth, that 
Sf^jhie's gentle behaviour may convince you and me — for I must 
condescend for a moment to your poetic fancies — ^that she is not a 
spirit of the air, but a heavenly child of earth, bound, as we all are, in 
this sublunary world, to her own sphere of existence. Come, she 
will scold us for keeping her waiting for supper." 

With quickened steps the two friends returned home through the 
deepening twilight, when the astonished domestics met them with 
the qoestion — 

" Oh! have you not met Madame Matthew? She went to find 
you, to call you to supper, and she has been gone already more 
than an hour." 



Chapter XV. 

It is impossible that the writer of this narrative should describe 
the bitter apprehension that fell, as some fearfiil night vision, on the 
BGol of the physician ; he seemed struck as by a thunderbolt at these 
words of the domestics. Still less can he relate the unspeakable 
anguish of both Matthe^v and Gyllenskiold when they returned in 
the first beam of the morning twilight, after having wandered the 
whole night along the coast, in the vain search for one who seemed 
to have vanished as a thin cloud. They could say nothing ^vith 
looks and words, but, " Vanished — ^vanished, like a pale mist." 

Heaven, in mercy to the sensitive heart, stupifies it ^vith dark un- 
certainty, before it undergoes the most bitter of all sorrows, the loss 
of some infinitely loved being. Without any accurate perception 
of the truth, the soul is one moment awakened to certainty, and the 
next tossed in all the feverish excitement of hope, while the most 
fearful conjectures in a confused medley pursue us, seizing us as 
with harpy claws. 

Exhausted by his fearful woe, on the evening of the following 
day. Doctor Matthew fell into a feverish slumber, ever murmuring 
in his dreams, " Farenberg was right. Her to^aV x^a5asstt&\«N^ 
en^ced her back to them. Air into air \" But a\.\^'&V ^\S«i ^\«« 
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solitary tears still trickled through his closed eyelids, his sad 
lamentations gave way to a peaceful slumber, which pressed so 
heavily u})on him, that he was not disturbed ; when about midnight 
there arose a violent storm of thunder and lightning — the sea 
rolled mountains high, and the earth trembled and shook as be- 
fore an approaching earthquake. ' 

But this strife of nature was, to the bold-spirited Swedish youths 
the trumpet-call to battle. The soldier never bears misfortune 
better than in that proud moment when life and death are mingled 
together ; and if they do not offer to the poor mortal inunediate 
repose, yet with gUttering hands they hold over him beautiful 
laurel wreaths, beckoning, " Dare ! — seize it, fear not — and it is 
thine!" . < 

Hoping to be led to some glorious field of exertion, Gusta^nis 
Gyllenskiold hurried through the terrified town. There mingled 
many good and noble feelings in the strong tumult of his conflict- 
ing ideas. But death would not crown his resolution, nor offer a 
balsam for the wound which Sophie Ariele's loss had left in his soul. 

So had he wandered till nearly morning, when kind nature 
soothed her afflicted child, luUing his wearied soul to rest by the 
soft influence of the peaceful autumn air; and though the deepest 
sorrow still held its power over Gustavus, yet the first feelings of 
his anguish were over. Under the kindly shelter which the dose- 
matted boughs of a thicket opportunely offered, he stretched his 
limbs, as in preparation for a peaceful death ; and sleep wound her 
airy net around him, bringing all that sweet dehght which we might 
call ' heavenly, were not heaven rather an awaking than a slum- 
bering. 



Chapter XVI. 

" Death is Life !" With these words, after a short time, Gus- 
tavus awoke from sleep. 
The old crowned hero had appeared to him in a gorgeous di^am, 
opening to him the gates of a wondeTiv>\i^ \)^\x>^ixi\. ^w^xX^ 
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' And tbere^ with the golden nyu of the morning sun Btreaming 
over him, stood the yonng wanderer, in all the glow of youthful 
beaoty; he looked, as it were, like some cherub who, descending 
en some mighty errand, glances proudly over the earth as the 
momentary theatre on which his heavenly mission is to be accom- 
pBshedy and already moves his invisible pinions, as if on the 
point of returning to his ever blooming home. 

** Death is life," repeated he, and the words came from his lips 
in aoagf and seemed accompanied in some wonderful manner by 
mnaie, as Ariele's fenciful discourse formerly had mingled with the 
wild chorus of the iEolian harp. *' Life is not Death 1 Oh, no — ^kind, 
graceful Ariele ; thou art right — life is life — ^a sweet, innocent life 
—purified like thine own from the bitterness of death. Yet, when 
at last death approaches at the end of many, many happy years, 
when it comes at last serene and peaceful, for that eventful hour, O 
beaotiful Ariele, has the old royal hero and priest of Asa, from whom 
I am descended, taught me in a hallowed dream this great truth. 
Death is life ! I will, I must teach it you also. Yet where, O 
sweet lady — Sophie Ariele — ^where shall I find you ?" 

Then the truth came before his bewildered senses, that her lovely 
form had disappeared from the world of reality, and his joyful 
serenity of soul was changed into the most pcHgnant grief. Bewil- 
deredyhe looked around him, as if in search of some magical means 
of opposing the arts by which he supposed Ariele had been stolen 
away* Something rustled over him among the boughs that were just 
tinged by the beams of morning ; and wearied and shy, yet with 
kind caresses, Ariele's favourite white dove alighted on his breast, 
displaying a little paper fastened under her wing by a dark silk 
thread* With joyful feelings, Gustavus opened the artfully folded 
paper, and read the following words : — 

** With my white dove on my still breast, I joyfully went to meet 
you loiterers, and dreamt a beautiful dream on a beautifid evening. 
The wise say that all life is only a beautiful dream, and so I have 
found it. Dark, fearful Moors, like demons who start from the 
earth to sdze the spirits from some higher sphere, broke with 
laughter from the bushes,'and seized me, and bore me to their ship, 
which lay at anchor in the gloomy bay. 0\i\ '^e v^rotii^£Ci\.\ ^^^ciafiu 
was the use of all your defences, and att yowx ^x!etcv««» \s\.\»cvsgss^. 
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aimour T they have stolen Ariele away from you. Yet the dd reed 
crowned man of the deep, called Neptune in the heathen day^ 
shown himself kind to me : I heard him called the father of the 
Undines. He raised his three-pointed spear in anger; the salt 
waves were agitated in storm, obliging the distressed pirate-ship to 
return to the shores of Provence. Exhausted by the storm* the 
ship and mariners rest quietly in the eastern cove. Now fight ! 
now rescue Ariele, oh, ye brave ones ! Thou, my dear husband, 
and thou noble Northlander, who knowest how to arrange the 
battle— quick ! A few hours are yours for action, or you wiU never, 
never see Ariele more, until when body and soul are divided. 
Then fly my faithful, beloved little dove--fly, and may the sjHrits 
of air guide thee right !" 

The httle dove looked at Gustavus with its mild eyes, and then 
shook its head, as though it would ask— -'^ Have I done right V 

" Quite right,'' said Gustavus, and gravely yet gently he 
beckoned with his hand to the little dove to fly on to Dr. Matthew's 
dwelling. After a few moments' delay, the little creature obediently 
flew away to his quiet home ; and the young soldier thought for an 
instant — " What has g^ven me in this strange manner a power 
over such tender httle creatures ?" Yet what would have produced 
it but the idea of Sophie's deliverance ! 

Gustavus suddenly started up, and hastened to the place where 
the brave young soldiers of Marseilles were accustomed to assemble, 
for they had not yet rehnquished their favoiuite warlike exercises. 
The fearful storm of the preceding night had not kept them from 
their place of meeting. The youth on guard called out through the 
gray twilight — " Halt ! who goes there V 

** War is omr watchword once more !" answered Gyllen^old, 
with enthusiasm. ''Glorious danger stands at the] gates of the 
next hour, and beckons us on. What ! my worthy young comrade, 
you glow with joy at the sound, ha i Well, well, we are in real 
earnest now. Sentinel ! call to arms !" 

With eager delight the young soldier sent forth the itnimatifty 

call, and in a twiokling the little phalanx stood in well-discqilined 

order under arms, glad to exhibit their activity to their leader and 

instructor, and gladdened still more as he strode to and fro along 

the ranks, and disclosed to them, iiiwoTd^ ^Vox\»\svj& y^^wm^^^ \hft 
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lightning flashes^ the splendid deed of deliverance which was heforc 
them. In modest grace and tender beauty Sophie Ariele was tlie 
jewel of all Marseilles. To bring back in triumph to her home 
that lovely lady, what young heart would not beat ^vith joyous, 
trdenl eothusiaam ! 

Attadied as they were by their earhest remembrances and habits 
to thfir notiye spot, and relying with proud confidence upon their 
pofwer to defend it, which their practice in warlike exercises had 
given them» the young soldiers eargerly seized upon their leader's 
phoi of attack upon the stranded Corsair. They lost not a mo- 
ment^ but» silent and determined, the httle army broke up into 
small diyisions, which separated in different directions, in order to 
prevent the pirates from renewing the embarkation of their plun- 
der. What were numbers to them ! would not a far less niunber 
of Frovengales prove victorious, when fighting in the cause of 
Sq;ihie Ariele ! 

'With the adroitness of a general, Gyllenskiold sketched out to the 
dismembered Httle parties the plan of advance, so that the one 
which first £bU in with the Moors might be promptly supported by 
the rest. If however, as might be hoped, the weary enemy care- 
Isaaly allowed them to get round them, they were all to unite for a 
combined attack at the head of the eastern cove. The overflowing 
fioeliiiga of the combatants, as they pressed on their morning's march 
to meet the enemy, burst forth in many a martial song. To be sure, 
this waSy properly speaking, forbidden by the necessity there was of 
taking their adversaries by surprise, in order that they might close 
in upon the line of their retreat towards the galley, and also that 
by finishing the contest as quickly as possible, they might expose 
the lovely prize to the least possible danger. But the still anxious 
march to the battle field has in itself its own peculiar pleasure, 
which may almost be compared to the mysterious delight of a 
Christmas-eve, and has been felt by every soul who has once ex- 
perimeed, hi all its wonderfully mingled lights and shadows, the 
gknrious delights of war. 
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Chapter XVIL 

Doctor Matthew was at length awakened from his slumber by 
the firing of the not very distant battle. Neither the thunder and 
lightning nor the howling of the sea of the preceding nighty had 
shaken his heavy sleep; yet was he now aroused by the cracking 
report of small arms^ mingled now and then ixdth the boommg can- 
non-shot of the galley. But it is not always the loudest noise that 
awakens us from sleep ; it is much more the interest the soul of the 
sleeper takes in the sound, which recalls the powers oi his mind to 
real occurrences of this outer world. The mind of this bold and 
noble physician, who had formerly fought for his home and his 
country, was more affected by the sound of battle than by the 
thunder storm. Yet in his awakened soul the idea of those 
threatening pirates was in no way connected with the iniezplicable 
disappearance of his sweet Ariele. 

Hastily arming himself, and without allowing himself thne to ask 
a single question, he rushed down through the trees of his garden— 
the laughing tokens, alas ! of a happiness perhaps for ever flown! — 
in the direction in which the thimdering roar of the battle led him, 
which, the nearer he approached it, seemed every instant to Tesonnd 
more loudly. 

Uncertain which way to continue his course, he stood atiU at 
last under the thick foliage of some lovely acacia trees, and aigfaed 
from the bottom of his heart — " Oh, blessed God ! show me my 
part also in these strange events which are going on around me; 
and unfold to me the terrible import of a day which has com- 
menced so wonderfully, so fearfully, and so bloodily I" 

It seemed as if his prayer had been heard, and answered in pn^ 
portion both to its fervour and piety ; for, on the instant, a wounded 
Moor tumbled from the precipice dose by at his feet, madly shriek- 
ing as he fell, with his bloody sabre still fast clenched in hia hand; 
and he bellowed once more in frantic rage ; then there was a fearful 
rattling in his throat, and he stretched himself out, and— died. 

But the little birds flew merrily over the scene of horror^ 8p(Hr- 
ti'refy chasing one another, and warWini^ VSaea y^^wsa ^^ksq^^. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

** You must cease protecting me, brave Northman !" said Sophie 
Ariele, when Gustavus offered her his arm to assist her descent 
from a hill on the beach to a green sheltered valley. '^ Cease !" she 
repeated gravely; '* \, your rescued ladye, command you." 
' He bent low, humbly drawing back ; and as if borne by invisible 
wingB^ she floated away to the fragrant turf pleasantly watered by 
a silver river. Then she sat almost exhausted upon a pilgrim's 
seat surrounded by flowers, and said, laughing — 
- *^ But, for heaven's sake, my bold knight and preserver, do tell 
me te reason that it seemed to you so very necessary to lead and 
aMist me ! For truly — ^if you wiU not interpret it wrong, which I 
am 8ute you cannot— it seemed to me that you are so exhausted 
irfter your exertions, that I can far better protect you, than yon 
me. 

*' Vcory poasibly !" said Gustavus^ smiling; while he gently sank 
down into the fragrant grass at Sophie's feet. 

But she sidd suddenly, glancing eagerly, almost sorrowfully 
around, "But I have lost one thing, nevertheless ; my beautiful veil 
bkaielied in moonfight !" 

•" Bteaehed in moonlight ?" returned Gustavus, dreamily ; '* oh 
yes, the tame that the elves make in northern lands. The fearfully 
besiatifril daughter of thdr monarch offered the knight Olaf such a 
Imndkerchief bleached in the moonlight, in token that he might com- 
mand her hand in the marriage dance. Yet the knight Olaf remained 
faitliful to his chosen bride, and the elf struck him, so that he 
died." 

Sophie answered musingly — ^' Yes, it was so, indeed; it is an 
andeiity but very true story. But do not imagine that the elf was 
praised, or even excused by her tender kindred. To win a noble- 
hearted man, and by the priestly benediction, to gain with him a 
more beautiful, more imperishable life — ah, my friend, that is what 
fr^ sylph or df might wdl desire ! But to destroy the chosen 
friend, witli deBtfaJ^miigical greekmgs^. metikjXi^cwiMft^^K^^'c^^ 
chosen us f^^-vb, shame, shame !" 
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Then she covered her pale htde cheeks with her hands. But 
then again looking up she said, laughing — 

" "Where tarries Doctor Matthew, my chosen lord and husbands 
if he knew all, as the people say of doctors and professors, he ought 
also to know that his Sophie Ariele, carried away by corsedrs, was 
rescued by a knightly soldier I" 

With these words she extended her wonderfully beautiful hand to 
the Tvarrior restmg at her feet, adding with a sweet whisper— 

" But now, I entreat you ! give me back my veil dyed in moon- 
light. I know that you have it ; I saw you tear it from the Turkish 
robber, when he sank down under your sword-blade." 

At this serious prayer, Gustavus looked gently at the kdy with 
his blue, melancholy eyes, as a clear sea which brightens before 
the heaven looking peacefully down upon it from above, and said— • 

*' Now all is well ! till^ now yoiu* veil dyed in moonlight has 
staunched the blood from the wound which was struck by your 
enemy's sword. Take it again, sweet lady. In the light of the 
full moon the fairies will cleanse it pure from my blood, and will 
make it tender and beautiful again. Oh, take it away» and hear 
from my dying lips the sweetest motto which now penetrates my 
whole existence with blessed joy : Death is life ! Oh, doubt it not, 
sweetest Sophie Ariele. It is certainly true !" 

And, as though he would immediately seal his words by his 
death, he sank back on the grass, his pale face overspread with 
sweet smiles of joy, while with his exhausted hand he softly drew 
the veil from his breast, from which the purple blood was now 
streaming, and suffered it to gush forth at Sophie's feet. *' Death is 
Life!" he joyfully whispered once more. Then he lay moticm* 
less, in silent, blessed forgetfiilness of all the troubles of Jthe world. 

Then Sophie Ariele again pressed the veil upon his bleeding 
breast, and tried to quench the blood, and let her soft tears, like 
drops of balsam, fiedl in the wound of her deliverer. But the 
powerless youth remained silent and pale as death. In anguish she 
began to look around her, whispering to the cool breeaes of the 
valley and the sea — 

" Alas ! and is my art ended here ? For such deathly wounds of 
fearful wesLpons, neither I nor my poox ^\^ dsvQ know any cure* 
Matthew, bdp, help V* 
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Chapter XIX. 

And soon there stood beside them Doctor Matthew, the wise, 
faithful, deeply-loAing physician and friend. 

Drawn thither by Sophie Ariele's cry for help, after he had 
bravely helped to repulse the last desperate stand of the Moonsh 
pirates, he now hastened to bind up the wounds of the brave 
GuBtavus, and so became an assistant to the assisting. 

And>peiliap8, it might happen so everywhere upon earth, if every 
one rightly understood his power, and desired to employ it in love. 

Very soon, with certain confidence, Matthew assured his rescued 
Ariele that he could preserve the life and health of his fiiend. 

Concermng the manner of this cure, history is silent. It was 
accompliBhed only by surgical skill and deep medical science, and 
of tills the nmse of fabulous description has nothing further to say 
tium — it attained its end. Her severer sister, the scientific muse, 
eoold relate &r less, or rather, nothing at all, of the cure accom- 
pfished by Ariele's dove. Nevertheless, all was accomplished. 
Strong for action, and free from dreams ; blooming with health, 
and dear in mind, stood Gustavus Gyllenskiold before his restoring 
friends to bid them adieu. 

But, as it often happens in the sorrowful moment of separation, 
no word escaped tlieir lips ; they looked at each other with, gentle 
glances, and had inexpressibly much to say to each other, but 
yet remained ever silent. 

Then Sophie Ariele took up her friendly guitar, and drew from it, 
as if questioning, a few sweet tones, and then sang, ds in answer 
to them, the following words : — 

** Kindred of the laughing breezes, 

Sounds that wander through the air, 
Sweet voiced spirits ! soothe his bosom, 

Melt it, as the melted ore. 
Lest too deep a mortal sadness 

Press the soul to darksome night, 
The sweet muses from our sornmB, 

Out of woe awaken light ; 
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And it sparkles, sparkles brightly, 

That was dim and dead before; 
And the world, no lonser troubled. 

Mirrors back heaveirs smile once more : 
He that truly sedcs what knowled^ 

Should inlbnn the tnutiiig mmd. 
Heaven's bliss mingling witli earth's sorrow. 

Sunbeam ever bright shaJl find,'' 

In the laet lingering chord of tiiis song, Gnstavuft whispered— 
" You widi it— you conunand it with sweet power, kind 8ong« 
stress ! Therefore I will utter, as a&rewell salutation^ the queetiop 
that sinks deepest into my earthly life — ^ah» yes, and it reaches also 
to my eternal Ufe I Soplue Ariele, art thou an any daughter of the 
flrmament, a lovely cloud-image, near us everywhere, yet every* 
where fior away from us ? or art thou a child of mortality fike on^ id 
us— tnmUing, yet rejoicing, as we do, within the narnnrbmuide 
of an earthly life, where joy and sorrow are ever mingling:, ever 
changing — trembling, fearing, yet joyously hppmg, hka we, &«c 
an eterpal blessed pau:e, for an etonal refreahing communion whid} 
shall be hallowed by a pure, child4ike innocence; treniJiiling 
in our hope, I say — ^for our path conducts us through the gnve ; 
joyfiol in our fear— for that dark, soghtly path guides na on to 
everlasting happiness ? Sophie Ariele, thou beautifiil, unspeakably 
beautiful vision, who abt thou I" 

Fiightened at the words of his own conjnratbn, which ao in* 
voluntarily had escaped his lips, the youth suddenly stopped! 
Indignant glances darted from the eyes fk the physician, because a 
stranger (for the nearest and most deserving firiend ofiten seems ts 
such when he meddles uncalled for in tender secrets) eouM dare to 
ask a question of his enigmatical, beautifid wife, nHbich he had 
himself never foimd courage to ask. 

But Sophie Ariele suspecting nothing of earthly confusion^ laid 
her tender hands across each other on her bosom, raised her soit 
blue eyes to heaven, and whispered with a sweet wnce — ^' He that 
is above knows that I am His for ever.'' 

Involuntarily her two companions bowed low before the upward- 
glancing figure, and then as involuntarily grasped each other's hand« 
Butjt was not in token of reconciliation:— t^ wap not needed : it 
mwAQ Involuntary sign of this dMp««t>inoifc\tok««dL\!ntdD«d^^ 
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ughinglike a child, after a few minutes of silence, Sophie Ariele 
" But it seems droll, I must acknowledge — very droll, that I 
' not what to think of myself, whether I am at home properly in 
)mmon real world or not. In truth, dear friends, dreams have 
times risen up hefore me^ that the airy castle of my parents 
I sylph palace ! But then I scold myself for being a little fool, 
)eUeve right well to understand that the whole phantom only 
gs from the wonderful stories which that faithful maiden, called 
lein, was often accustomed to chatter and to sing to me in my 
, when a merry and sportive child. Now so much is certain, 
f my parents were not sylphs, they were princes ! and if they 
not princes, yet," she added with mock solemnity, '' I am still 
high bom in my paternal lofty castle." Then soon, with deep 
e gravity, she said again — *' All we, who are called mortals, 
a truth, very high bom ! altogether children of the Most High, 
ihed by His heart, which is love ; and preserved by His love 
everlasting destruction, if we will only allow ourselves to be 
rved. And our origin arises from dark, holy clouds, like the 
ns which spring between high rocks and the vapour of heaven; 
aderful riddle never to be understood, until it is seen in 
Ly refreshing, or fearfully thundering power. Sophie Ariele 
hing fearful ! Why will you torment her and yourself, by 
wfully inquiring from whence she came ? Truly she herself 
s not !" she added almost mournfully, her little hands folded 
ler across her breast. But then she took her harp, and sung 
inly, with her eyes cast up to heaven, the following words^ ac- 
anied by the chorus-like harmony of the strings — 

'* That which has a touch of sorrow, 

Yet rejoices Ariele's soul : 
Ariele strives for what b distant 

In the heavens, and beantifiil. 
Where we come from, all is darkness: 

It is plain whereto we rove — 
To the eternal starry brightness, 

Wherein all things live and love ! 

^' Who that, in the night's still watches. 
Gazes on the mystic stars, 
Feels not that his soul is lifted 
Fur above all earthly carea ? 
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Yefare they but glimmering shadows 

Of the eternal Ught of love ; 
To tiie rapture- drunken spirit 

Shall be given the fount above. 

'' We our names in words like sunbeams 

Written in the heavens shall find, 
If we here in lowly meekness 

Love with true and fiuthfiil mind : 
Though awhile in mortal sadness 

Here we bear our earthly strife. 
Though the world may frown upon us. 

Heaven shall smilci for Death is Life ! *' 

For the last time, while these words were dying away, she laid 
her hand in that of Gustavus. He breathed a soft kiss upon it; 
then pressed his friend to his breast, in a brotherly embrace, and 
hastened qmckly from the room. And nother Sophie nor the phy- 
sician ever saw Ghistavus agam with their mortal eyes. 



Chapter XX. 

For more than twenty years, in combat of dijSerent kinds^ Colonel 
Gyllenskiold led an active, richly varied, and beautiful life ; without 
once going back to the strand of Marseilles, or hearing any definite 
news of his kind friends who lived there. Sometimes, indeed, 
when flights of doves swept in joyous circles above his head for a 
moment he would flEmcy that Sophie Ariele's favourite floated with 
the crowd ; or, perhaps, when at one time before his tent, or on the 
sea, close before the window of his cabin, a white dove rested, and 
looked in upon him with her innocent, patient eyes, kindly cooing 
and decking her tender feathers in the sunshine or in the silvery 
moon%ht, then he indeed thought he beheld a messenger fom that 
sweet lady of Provence. But often, as such dove-teaming visions 
came to him, no one of them all had any message, any sign to bring 
for him; for, however softly and cautiously he approached them, like 
other wild dwellers in the air, the shy creatures instantly spread 
their wings and disappeared. 
But what, however, never left \um, nwa a^ wwei^wiVYy^^QShsi- 
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^iasm, whicli, like a promise of success, before such salutation of 
^lie doves, each time filled the soul of Gustavus Gyllenskiold. His 
soldiers, both on land and sea, had quickly remarked it. They 
called the doves omens of \ictory for their colonel; and when a little 
soft one was seen to hover near Gyllenskiold, the old warriors were 
accustomed to present their arms with particular care, admonishing^ 
their younger comrades in the well-known Unes : — 

** When the dove greets Gyllenskiold, 
Then for battle thirsts Gyllenskiold ; 
The brazen die rattles and rolls — 
BoUs for victory, not for gold. 
And victory smiles on GyUenskiold 1'' 

One day, the bold Gustavus crossed with a fri^te, in sight of an 
almost uninhabited island on the African coast ; to this island a 
corsair, from whom he had rescued a French merchant-man, had 
fled for refuge. GyUenskiold, terrible to the pirates above all their 
other enemies, determined on no account to let this destructive Moor 
slip a second time from his hands, and took up his station, there- 
fore, off the entrance of the narrow cove in which he lay. Further 
in he could not follow him ; for both the fast-closing shades of 
evening, and his Swedish crew's want of acquaintance with the 
iron-bound coast, rendered that for the present impracticable. 

In the clear moonlight the frigate kept in sight of the island har- 
bour, and the French merchantman whom she had rescued did not 
move from her side. Gyllenskiold imputed this solely to the wish 
of her captain that she should not remain in this dangerous region 
without the protection of the Swedish man-of-war; and he had 
already made a resolution, after he should have completely gained 
the victory, of accompanying his protegee to some Spanish or 
Portuguese seaport-town. The boat which he had dispatched with 
this message, and with the question how far the merchantman 
would wish for his guidance, brought the answer back — " Home to 
Marseilles !'* 

Gyllenskiold's heart beat high at this answer, and higher still 
when some Marseillan youths, armed, came on board, singing one of 
those jojrous battle songs which had been often sung in their mili- 
tary exercises on the coasts of Provence; wANiftsjwi, ui^^^Vs^'fit ^^- 
these brave stranfrers, stood before Wm OTie "^o ^wa!A Vw^\si^«sv 
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more properly called a boy than a man : something in his pleas- 
ing countenance reminded 6usta^nl8 of Sophie Ariele's feminine 
softness, something also of the physician's bold, manly strength ;. 
but he resembled much more the former than the latter. Yes, it^ 
was in truth Sophie's and Doctor Matthew's joyous son, who was 
travelling on a journey from Marseilles, and who now with generouat^ 
courage had persuaded the captain of the trader to allow him» with^ 
one or two other companions who were equally disposed for the en- 
terprise, to strengthen the crew of their preserver. 

Gustavus Gyllenskiold, in the midst of his joy at this happy 
meeting, was terrified at the thought that the blooming youth, hy 
an unseen higher Pt-ondence, might be torn away from his side in 
the approaching deadly combat. And then the piteous lamenta- 
tions of Sophie Ariele, and the deep mourning of the hospitable 
physician, filled the soul of their former guest ; and with an eloquence 
that the brave soldier till now, perhaps, had never used even to 
urge his companions to arms, he strove to deter the dear youth 
from the approaching battle. But he felt the current of his weU- 
meaning words soon checked by an indignant glance from the 
youth, and still more by the question — 

*' How is this ? My father and my mother have often spoken 
with approving words of your noble enthusiasm in war; and now 
by such petty fears would you dissuade my parent's only son from 
a feat of arms that might bring him honour ? That would seem very 
unUke you. But pardon me. Sir Colonel, that noble fire which 
sparkles from your eyes at my too hasty language assures me to 
whom I am come, to the Colonel Gustavus Gyllenskiold ! Your 
earnest dissuasions had almost made me err. Indeed, the boldness 
with which you loosed our ship from the corsair^ and turned the 
tables upon him in his turn, this might have — this should have-—" 

But his voice had become every moment softer, and, notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts to prevent it, every moment more faltering, as 
Gyllenskiold's searching and glowing eyes met his. He grew 
quite silent before this kind but earnest glance, and thought to 
himself, '' Ah ! truly ; with my too forward boldness I have de- 
stroyed one of the dearest joys of my life. For I can plainly see, 
that, for my presumption and disrespect, he will not take me with 
/riflj to the attack upon the rocky \a\aTid" 
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And as if Gustavus had percmed the thoughts of the youth, 
he answered him — ** You shall, notwithstanding, go with us, 
dear boy." But in the joy which lighted up all the features of 
the youth was mingled an expression of indignant pride, and he 
murmured — 

** Boy ! That is a name I have not been accustomed to hear for 
many a long day. Pardon me, sir, for what I say. My Christian 
name is Ghistavus, and after you I have the honour of being so 
christened. A long year indeed it was after you went away 
from Marseilles, that I came into the world ; yet the fame of the 
many beautiful, knightly deeds of the noble Gustavus Gyllenskiold 
oftentimes reached it ; and so my parents thought, and indeed with 
good truth, that they could provide me no more noble incentive for 
a glorious career than if they christened me after their noble guest, 
Gustavus. May I request, sir, that you will in future call me by 
this honourable name V* 

''Right willingly, from my heart, my brave GustaMis!" said 
Gyllenskiold, deeply moved, as he pressed him in his arms. 

And now they sat together at the joyous evening meal, liberal as 
the ship's fare could well afford ; and Gyllenskiold said, " I must 
show you» Gustavus, that I have learnt something of entertainment 
under the pleasantly hospitable roof of your parents ; or perhaps 
not under their roof, for our most happy meal-times we passed in 
your garden by the sea, and spent there certainly our most refresh- 
ing hours." 

Then it seemed to the heart of Gyllenskiold, moved by many 
sweet emotions, that he was again indeed at Marseilles, in the gar- 
den of Doctor Matthew. There lay the* ship, now at ancl^r, as still 
and firm as a sea-coast rooted by imperishable rocks, and the waves 
splashed and bubbled against it as against a peaceful shore. 

Gyllenskiold could not refrain from asking the youth about his pa- 
rental ^wellingj and as, with that peculiar clearness of remembrance 
which is common to all, or at least to the most part of north coun- 
trymen, he dwelt on the pecuHarities of Doctor Matthew's home and 
economy of life, the young Gustavus felt himself transported back 
to that sweet place and all his earliest remembrances. As he was 
once describing one of his bopsh battles, and t^^ \R^^^^^\ik. 
which had caused itj he suddenly stopped s^otl •, ^ ^!i\^\.>^^ ^ 
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embarrassment passed over his cheeks ; yet soon^ as if laughing at 
himself, he added joyfully — 

" Would you beheve it possible. Colonel ? — ^nevertheless it is 
quite true — ^that my quarrel with my schoolfellow arose entirely, 
because the foolish boy maintained that my dear, beautiful mother 
was, in reality, not a child of earth, but, as he was pleased to 
express it, only a mere spirit of the air. I was left conqueror in 
the contest, and willingly forgave him from my heart all the pain he 
had caused me, and ever since then we have loved each other 
dearly ; and he is here also upon your noble ship, the dearest and 
bravest of all my companions. But, strange as it may seem, it is 
also true, dear sir, that some quite grown-up people in Marseilles 
have also taken it into their head that my mother was originally a 
spirit of the air; and is only by marriage with my father con- 
nected with this earthly life." 

The boy had scarcely ssdd this than he shrank back, seized by a 
peculiar shudder, and whispered, ** What was that?** 

It was nothing more than a white dove, which hovered about 
them in soft, scarcely audible flutterings ; then quickly ascending, 
disappeared in the feeble starlight of the darkling heavm. 

Blushing, the youth said, " You will argue nothing in my favseur 
from this strange trembling. Colonel. To-morrow, among th^ firing 
of guns and clashing of swords, I will show no signs of fi^ ; but 
this white dove came before my eyes so strangely. These peautiful 
white birds are always especially fostered by my parents, and it is 
for this reason that my mother by some people is thought to1}e a 
spirit of the air. It is true they have one other reason for suppos- 
ing so, but it might seem like boasting or pride in me, if I were 
to tell it to you.** 

" Never mind ; but tell me, dear Gustavus !*' said GyUenakioId, 
" you need fear nothing of that kind from me." 

" Be it so," exclaimed the youth, joyfully ; " I will not, then, 
conceal from you that my mother still blooms as before, in the 
almost childlike beauty of spring. Often, in my boyish years^ she 
seemed to me to be my playfellow; and now as my sister, even as 
my younger sister. There may be many autumnal and winterly 
soiila which do not understand this beautiful freshness ; and while 
some have said that my beautiful moOast '\% \^<i ^^«<9«t-x«ming 
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breeie of spring, that grows not old, others have looked upon her 
entirely as a spuit of the air." 

At these words he laughed heartily ; but again a white dove flew 
near him, and he bent low to it, full of grave emotion, and whis- 
pered — ** If thou belongest truly to the band of my mother's 
doveSf greet Sophie Ariele with kind flutterings of thy wing, as a 
salutation from her Gustavus, and also from the brave Colonel 
Gylknakiold." 



Chapter XXI. 

Deeply moved by these words of liis young fellow-soldier, the 
noble Swede soon saw him sink into a tranquil slumber ; his gentle 
form breathing silently, as in the bosom of the sweetest peace. 
And now how very like, when the fire of his eye, which he inherited 
from his father, was hidden beneath the covering of his soft eyelid, 
and no proudly indignant or boldly laughing emotion passed over 
his tenderly chiselled lips — ^now how inexpressibly and affectingly 
was he like his mother ! 

" Oh ! may God guard thee, and for her sake preserve thee on 
the morrow," said the Colonel, softly ; and spread his mantle care- 
frOly over the slumbering youth. 

At this moment the boy became- disturbed. At length, over- 
powered with the deep sleep of childhood, he stammered the words, 
" Mother I" and ** Father !" and " Good night." And then added, 
more placidly, "Let me now have my sleep out quietly. To- 
morrow, indeed, the Colonel shall teach me the solemn sentence ; 
but it is quite right to sleep well, long, and peacefully before a 
solemn lesson. Is it not?" 

And thereupon he stretched himself at length, and lay, as the 
moon shed her pale beams upon him, like a marble statue at his 
friend's feet. 

Gyllenskiold felt tears flow over his cheeks, and murmured, as he 
raised his eyes and thoughts to Heaven — '^ Ob I tbow ^-\£l«x5s&q^ 
turn away the solemn words, before wbicb m^ 80\]SLXx^xs^^'&\ ^:^- 
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deed, indeed : Death is Life, But, ah ! for this blooming angel- 
boy ; earthly life is, as yet, so beautiful^ so lovely ! — " 

Here one of his officers entered, with a message of im- 
portance; and Gyllenskiold felt himself cheerfully enlivened 
by the expectation of the morrow's battle and triumph. His 
alarm about the solitary youth faded before his eager anxiety 
for the management of the combat. He launched a boat imme- 
diately, that he might prove with his own eyes the truth of the 
intelligence he had heard ; and, in company with a few chosen and 
fully armed soldiers, steered to the bushy promontory, to fix on a 
good place to make the attack on the morrow. 

The rocky coasts lay fearfully still before them, surrounded and 
danced over by the foamy heads of the breakers. Relying securely 
on their watchful sentinels, the wearied pirates had almost all of them 
fallen into the deepest sleep. Groups of dark figures could be easily 
discovered through the clearness of the night, as they were stretched 
upon the slopes or summits of the lofty hills of the island. A few 
sentinels were standing here and there, but they were also weary, 
and leant carelessly upon their arms, so that they seemed rather 
to be resting than watching. Meanwhile the roaring of the 
breakers completely drowned the sound made by the oars of their 
approaching enemy ; while, at the same time, the towering clouds of 
spray, and, in some degree also, the close, leafy underwood of the 
headland, continued to conceal them from sight. 

The boat thus landed unnoticed, and scarcely had Gyllenskiold 
with his quick glance marked the favourable position of the place, 
than he immediately sent back the light boat, in order that, by quick 
passages to and fro, it might fetch over as manv of the crew as possible 
before break of dawn ; for he had resolved, if it were practicable, 
to spare his frigate the danger of ssdling among the shallows of a 
bay so little known. In vain did his soldiers implore him to go 
back again now to the ship, and return with the last division, and 
then, without needlessly compromising his safety, to lead 
the united force to victory. He looked at them, as if 
blaming them for supposing that he would do so; ''Yet," 
he added, kindly, "I thank you for having reminded me 
of the last division — ^with this, and on no account sooner — 
Hearken, my fnends, who are now «l\)o\x\. \a «\A«t\)««^E;.\A>S&ib %\u!q ; 
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fonflmberjHiitl nj, und perform it faithfully. On no account 
idMtenr let the young Frenchman, who joined us from the Mar* 
•eiUaD shipy come over before the last time. This is my express 
command, let him and his bold companions object as they please/' 

And now with a perfectly light heart — for he hoped that all 
danger would be over before the arrival of the last company — full 
of aecnt yet brave delight, he ordered everything for the approach- 
ing dedsive combat. 

But scarcely had the boat deposited two of its little cargoes 
upcm the shore, and had pushed off from the land, in order 
to return for a third, than a gun from one of the sentinel 
Swedes sounded through the silent night, and the winding cliffs of 
the island re-echoed it again and again. In a moment the Moorish 
robbcn eould be seen upon the hills, aroused from their slumber, 
flailing their weapons, and arranging themselves in order for battle; 
so that a sudden attack on the part of the few who had landed—- and 
GyflflnskioM, for one moment, did entertain that idea— would be 
nolihiDg but to leap from despair into utter destruction. No course, 
therefore, was left him to pursue, but to conceal, as long as possible, 
the small number of his followers among the bushes on the shore, 
until thei6 was a chance they might receive sufficient reinforce- 
ments from the ship. 

The shmbfl and trees on the strand £Eivoured this design, 
and the quiet, cool valour of the northern soldiers led them 
still to hope for a prosperous issue. The first wild attack of 
the pirates was conqiletely repulsed, and before the weU-auned guns 
and pistols of the Swe^s a considerable number of Musselmen, 
eiliwr dead or severely wounded, covered the field, while the prin* 
c^Md part collected on the hill to prepare for a fresh attack. That 
this fresh attack must take place was beyond all doubt, for the 
pirates must, by this partly won victory, have discovered the only 
possible way that remained for the preservation of their bold enemies ; 
fiw whmk the dear moonlight should discover to the terrified sentinels 
how slowly, and with how few men the boat would steer through the 
breakers, it was certain that they would immediately, with all the 
force of despair, attack the soldiers who were already landed. 

Calmly consideriii^ aU these disadvantages, QffSkB^<(^ ^obSiSE^ 
tmUofd vp $0 tbe sentmi^ inqoinng ficom Vosdl lito ca»aft q'I '^^ 
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foolish alarm gun. The hearded soldier calmly replied — ^''Colonel, 
for that you must not chide me. It was no Moorish enemy> hut a 
friend from the ancient heroes of hygone days, come perhaps to 
call you and me, and our companions, home to those hlessed halls 
ahove ; and would not you, my hrave Clolonel, gladly receive so 
solemn, yet so welcome a message ?" 

Gyllenskiold hent his proud head affirmatively, and the Swede 
related his official news in the follomag words :~- 

"From the foamy waves you see yonder, sprang up what 
seemed to he the heads of men, hut not as if they were swimming, 
hut- walking upnght through the waves, as reapers marching 
through high luxuriant com ; they came through the hreakers 
that every moment foamed more wildly, and mingled with them 
were heads of women, with cheeks of grizzly red— how hideous in 
the pale moonlight ! and there were heroes of nohle hearing, with 
crowns on their heads — " 

" I know them ! I know them !" said Gyllenskiold, with difficulty 
repressing the shudder that passed through his inmost senses. 
" You need not, at such a moment, descrihe merely unsuhstantial 
dreams !" 

But the Swede interrupted haughtily — " In good truth. Colonel, 
you do me wrong : I have neither slept nor dreamed, hut watched 
at my post as heseems an honourahle warrior of our north coun- 
try to do. And if at first I imagined the heads in the waves to he 
ghostly inhabitants of the world of spirits, yet I soon became aware 
that they were not mere shadowy forms. Erect and kinglike^ one 
of the crown-bearers came walking to the land. He had a deep 
wound in the breast. He stood opposite to me, and bent his head — 
whether to me, or to some one else, or to us all, I do not rightly 
know ; but I presented my weapon to him, as to a royal personage 
whether living or dead. That he did not belong to the Saracens 
you might be perfectly certain, if you only once looked into his large 
rolling blue eyes. But when he moved on, as though he would 
pass my post, I lowered my weapon and said, ' Stop, if it please 
your majesty, the soldier must fulfil his duty. Give me the pass^- 
word, or I must fire !' Then he laid his hand on his ponderous 
sword, and advanced with giant strides. I fired I and Uke a flash 
of lightning, or a sweeping BWOid-aUoVft, *\X \^gsv\R^ ^^ «sy^ 
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space around me. Then the kingly fonn smiled as he floated away 
upon a snow-white steed (when or from whence the noble creature 
came I know not), and beckoned kindly to me, as if he would say, 
' Cknne joyfully after me, you will have many good companions.' 
And how, I ask you, could a faithful soldier upon watch act other- 
wise than I have done ? If any one was to blame, it was the old 
crowned hero ; and you and I, my Colonel, and perhaps indeed 
many more among us, may call upon him to answer to the charge, 
before the sun rises over these southern waves." 

''That is probable!" said GyUenskiold, thoughtfully; ''the 
Moors upon the liills are gathering in stronger and better arranged 
order." 

' Once more GyUenskiold glanced towards the ship, as if, by a 
ra{nd movement, it was possible she might yet release him from the 
threatening overwhelming force of the enemy. But her befriending 
form rocked peacefully in the moonlight, and sail and pennant 
drooped sleepily from the spars. A perfect calm paralysed all her 
movements. Then over Gyllenskiold's lips passed the tune of a 
song, the first lines of which, when a boy, he had heard sung with 
peculiar emotion : — 

'' Bravely are we called to die, 
And not to be deceived by hope ! * * 

Loud and joyfully he called to his Swedes — '' Bravely are we called 
to die !" and resolutely they returned the salute, and pressed close 
together, man to man ; a noble band united in the brotherhood of 
death. The Saracens descended slowly and deliberately from the 
bin, their two wmgs stretching forward in overwhelming force, so 
that the whole body wore the appearance of their own banner of 
victory, the crescent, which rose proudly in the midst. 

One more look, as taking leave of Ariele's son, GyUenskiold 
turned towards his ship ; and, in the hope that he might once more 
see the beloved form of the youth, he raised to his eyes a glass 
gtven him by Farenberg, and constructed purposely for sek 
voyages. Then suddenly a form appeared on the edge of the ship, 
in a white flying mantle ; it was the same white mantle with which ' 
he had before covered the slumbering Gustavua -, ?iSid, 9& Si ^^h^^ 
wings, the yiaion stretched forward. " The boy -wSl \)Kta^ \assffl^S. 
mio tiie aea, In order to teach the shore I" thoo^t Qcf^xis^^^« 
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terrified ; " a practised swimmer in the prime of manhood would never 
make the passage hither. And then the breakers I And if he got 
through them — ^to meet a bloody death here on land. " Still the 
youth seemed to wish to spring into the water, but he was pre- 
vented by those around him: he struggled angrily to free himself 
frpm their hold. Suddenly he raised both hands, as if he weie 
vehemently imploring the silent night-heaven ; and lo, the pennioit 
of the ship began to fly, the sails to swell in the favouring breeze, 
the busy crowd on the deck to increase. Then the frigate rocked 
in the rising wind of the early dawn; and, rapidly advancing to the 
scene of combat, it thundered a cannonade of shot into the wing 
of the advancing Saraceiis. Howling, the broken lines fell back 
one upon the other. " Forward !" cried Gyllenskiold, exultingly, 
as he rushed with his Swedes from the bushy strand^ and put their 
terrified enemies to an irretrievable rout. 



Chapter XXIL 

The battle was completely over. The pirate ship had been taken, 
its crew were either killed or dispersed. But in vain did the 
Swedes seek for their brave leader, in vain did the youths of Mar- 
seilles seek for their brave comrade Gustavus. Coidd the two have 
perished in some way together? If so, the victory over these 
hordes of barbarians would seem indeed to be most dearly pur- 
chased. 

Notwithstanding all the inquiries that were made for the noble 
friends, no farther trace of them could be discovered than that the 
youth Gustavus^ after he had caused the ship to enter the bay by 
his strange invocation of the breezes, had thrown himself over- 
board full of mad desire for the combat, and reached the land. 
Some declared they had seen his white mantle again after that 
fluttering among a crowd of Moorish flgures. But the exact place 
of this encounter, after the tumult of the nightly battle, and in the 
BJlence of the rising morning, the^ did xvot. i«caember sufficiently 
well to £nd agsdn, Gyllenskiold "had \)««iv ^^ii W ^^^^n^^ajb 
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by his Swedes, rushing with sudden and to them incomprehen- 
sible madness down a steep precipice after a number of the flying 
enemy, so that it was not dear whether he had fallen or leapt. 
By the time his less adventurous followers had gained the 
level beach below, he and his adversaries had entirely disap- 
peared. It almost seemed as if the surf had washed them away 
together. 

A low sobbing sound of lamentation, almost like that of a softly 
weeinng boy, who had only just ended his first angry, sorrowftil 
burst of passion, at length drew the eager soldiers to a place on the 
woody shore, where traces of blood on the boughs indicated a 
hardly fought battle, that was indeed scarcely over. Somewhat 
further, two Moors lay dead on the sand, their heads cleft in twain. 
After a few steps to the nearest winding of the cliff, the Swedes 
found their noble leader, at least his corpse, with a fearftd wound 
upon his valiant breast, pouring out his heart's blood. 

It was affecting to behold how the young Marseillais, Gustavus, 
supported his sinking head, and shed besides such hot, scalding 
tears ; while a snowy-haired old sailor, looking on in silence, sat 
with folded hands at the feet of the departed hero. 

The boy cried, ftill of lamentation, to the newly arrived soldiers — 
'* Ah ! woe is me ; mine is the fault ! It was in rescuing me, 
that the pious, generous knight fell. Oh, what a cursed zeal was 
it that drove me from the ship, and made me swim to shore ! Here 
two Moors halted in their flight, and rushed in wild fury against 
me, intending to make my death an offering to their revenge. 
Alas! would that they had accompUshed their angry purpose! 
I lay already spent upon the groimd, and only gave faint blows, 
that fell rather in the air than upon my enemies (beetles, over- 
powered by ants, struggle thus in the empty rage of despair), when 
suddenly, from the neighbouring cliffs, my noble godfather, Gustavus 
Gyllenskiold, saw my distress ; and, like a gloriously winged mes- 
senger of heaven, he flew down upon my foes, and laid them low 
in the sand upon the shore; — ^they must be still lying there; — ^but 
when he turned towards me— oh, horror! — ^then I saw that his gar- 
ment and breast were dyed with the terrible wound which he had 
received in the battle for my preservataon ; aa.d\v<sc«\AXk!s^'^^^\ 
and here be will now die I" 



/ 
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He began again silently to weep^ and one of ike soldiers, who 
had just arrived, said somewhat roughly, and unfeelingly — 

'^ Yes, indeed, that is what we get by it ! Here he hes now, and 
here he dies, and our loss is and always mJl be the greatest. 
Would that the French rascal had remained altogether upon his 
Marseilles ship ! We should then have had our beloved, noble 
colonel still safe and soimd among us." 

And the poor lamenting youth only began to weep still more heartily 
and despairingly. But then the silver-haired saUqr at Gyllenskiold's 
feet arose, and said reprovingly to his angry feUpw-soldier — 

'^ You — ^take heed ! What you have said was not exactly the 
best thing that you could have said — ^throughout, it was not well ! 
God forbid that our dear, dying Ck)lonel should be aware of this; 
else you have given pain to his departing hero's soul ; and look i a 
painful quiver about his mouth makes me almost fear that it is so ; 
so I will speak in his stead — ^will speak such words as would flow 
from his brave soul, and would be proper for the protection and 
happiness of this noble boy. Where would have been our brave 
Colonel without him ? Where should all we, who first landed 
upon the island, have been without him? Stretched out upon the . 
earth ye would be lying, like those bloody Moors ; or shackled, 
you would have been gnashing your teeth, or groaning in the 
power of the pirates. For, while the calm held us bound with 
our ship in idle view of your combat and your distress, this won- 
derful boy called on the breezes to swell our sails, and they obeyed 
his voice, and carried us softly and swiftly towards the shore, so 
that we could easily fire upon your overpowering enemy I" 

All looked astonished at the youth ; but he, drying his tears, and 
pushing his fair locks from his open brow, said just as aston- 
ished, '^ What then do you expect to find so strange in me ? You 
are in error ; I have indeed invoked the breezes, invoked them full 
of the deepest, most fervent anguish of soul ; but that their spirits 
heard, or at any rate answered to my call, of that I know nothing. 
I pray you do not perplex me by such wonderful words, which 
even in my earliest childhood flitted about me deceivingly, and 
which now in my deep, deep anguish of soul, occur to me again. 
Truly I am no fickle child of the breezes ; alas, if it were so, 
fyouJd the death-wounds of tlua dym^ \ieto caooai^ tea vseh im- 
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gpeakable sorrow ?" And again he wept bitterly ; and, pushing 
away from his for^ead and temples the golden locks that fell over 
them, he bent his blooming f&ce over the quiet and motionless one 
of bis friend.- 

The old northocountry man then said, '* Whether consciously 
or unconsciously he holds such strange dominion over the ele- 
ments, matters but little ; to me it certainly appeared that it was 
at the fidry call of this youth that our sails swelled. And were 
it not so, it was stpl his words of fire, his noble earnest prayers, 
his rapid and- animating signs, lightening us all up like a flashing 
meteor — above aU, it was his wonderful power, which inspired the 
duUest and most anxious among us with hope to venture every- 
thing and strength to perform it, and urged us to run our ship into 
the dangerous bay, and to preserve our heroic Colonel, and you 
all. That is what this boy has done !" 

They aU bent with one accord before the weeping youth ; but he 
8ud» looking up most sorrowfully, ** Yes ; would that it had been 
an act of preservation, then it might have passed for something 
honourable. But there he lies, alas ! and there he dies V* 

** Death is lAfe /" said GyUenskiold, once more unclosing his eyes 
in inexpressible serenity to the light of an earthly day ; and turning to 
the youth, he continued in a firm and solemn voice, *' See, my young 
Gustavtts ; now everything is clear to me. I saw in my last dream 
your dear parents, and they declared to me what you should learn 
from me before you go forth upon your journey. The sentence 
might indeed have sounded too solemn, in the moment of separation, 
for them to have spoken it to thee, although it is in reality a sentence 
fdU of gladness ; they referred you therefore to me. Oh, my young 
friend, in a fearfully dark path of error I entered your parents' house 
for the first time. ' lAfe is Death !* cried for ever the horrible visions 
of my decaying, dreamily darkening existence. ' lAfe is lAfe /' the 
sweetly peaceful days at Marseilles taught me. But in one in- 
finitely more blessed hour there, I laid hold of a far higher truth. 
* Death is lAfe !' I then could say, and * Death is JAfe !* your 
beautiful mother sang to me, full of inspiration, at the moment 
when we separated ; and now to you, sweet Gustavus, yet in the bright 
spring-time of your earthly life, now when I am dyin^, I casi %»?| \i(^ 
you^ vnth the transporting assurance in my BOviV, * Death \% lAJ^ ^ 
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Not that, dear fresh blooming youth, the joys of thy hfe should sink 
for that reason towards the grave. No ; but in order that they may 
rise more swiftly to heaven, and may shine the more brightly in the 
blissful certainty that — there is no death, Lo ! the solemn messenger 
we are accustomed to call by that name comes to me, and my sinking 
eyes fail before his heavenly glance ; this earthly world of dreams dis- 
appears ; and deep, deep within, the holy light from the divine 
throne shines full upon me ; secreUy, quite secretly, it glimmered 
in me before. How strangely till now the shadows of dreams have 
hidden and concealed it ! What will it now signify whether in this 
ever-changing, enigmatic world we have borne crowns or garlands, a 
shepherd's cap or a beggar's hood ? 

" The old crown-bearer indeed beckons kindly to me from 
above. But as long as I remained here in this dark world of 
dreams I misimderstood him ; he meant by his signs to paint to a 
far different, a £ar richer crown. And the spirit of the a$jt I Oh, 
Sophie Ariele, thou lovely, wise confidant of heaven ! how cdesrly 
thou saidst we were very high-bom ! We are all watered by the 
blessed fountains of the highest love !" 

And Love was his last breath. He lay a beautiful corpse, smiling 
sweetly under the brightly beaming light of morning, and 
the flowing waves of the sea sang a soft lullaby to the last 
slumber of their friend. '* And Love," so the young Gustayus felt 
it breathe through his soul, moved by the sweetest sorrow, " love 
shall sound as the first jubilee of the departed warrior in the eternal 
halls of victory !" 

* * * * m 

After the interval of some years, when Ariele's son brought home 
this solemn news. Doctor Matthew, as soon as his weighty busi- 
ness permitted, erected amoniunent to Gyllenskiold's memory at the 
place in the garden where the three united souls had often felt 
together a happy participation of joyful emotions. The emblem 
and motto he required and obtained from Sophie Ariele; and at her 
desire he ornamented the monument of his friend with the figure, 
in raised alabaster work of a dove, flying from out a sea of flame 
towards heaven, mth the inscription — 
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N a mountain village, not far from a large and 
populous commercial town, the elderly wife of a 
worthy retired merchant was sitting one after- 
noon of a Christmas Eve, spinning at the win- 
dow. As she turned her little wheel, she revolved, in thought, 
the cyde of the past, and joined, on the extended thread, one 
departed year to another. In this manner many a Christmas 
festival again set up its little light before her; while that of 
to-day awaited only, as formerly, the flash of joy by which it 
should be kindled. ''It was, then, alas! another time," she 
sighed, as, raising her eyes from her work, and to avoid the 
afflicting retrospect, she looked forth upon the garden; but 
a heavy fleece of snow, pressed down by thawing, watery 
vapours, had fallen without, and lay along the earth, giving it 
no robe of cheerful whiteness, but rather one of sullied mois- 
ture, as its festal garb. The good woman let fall her thread, 
and still moving the wheel mechanically with her foot, folded 
her arms, leant back in her low-cushioned chair, and cast her 
thoughts and eye over the garden-hedge, towards the church- 
yard wall, that sheltered the grave of a little maiden who had 
died in childhood. She said nothing, and might, perhaps, have 
had only indistinct thoughts ; yet she felt a hea^y melancholy. 
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Solitary tears ran down ber cheeks, and quite obliterated all images 
of Christmas joy. 

But it was the heavy pressure Mrith which the presence of an only 
gon, who, dragged from his early career in life, had become a prey 
to sickness, that chiefly burthened her. When yet almost a boy, he 
had been drawn away, by some auxiliaries, to the French army ; and 
now, nipped in his bloom, weary and wasted, was sent back again to 
his patcmil home. It was true his youthful nature seemed now 
slowly to revive; but the genuine acti\ity, the energy which resists 
and overcomes opposition, that power, she was obliged to confess, 
might never, or only through long, considerate care, be again with 
difficulty restored. And what would be the end of the slippery 
course of his mistaken life ? whither would it lead ? Outgrown as 
to his earlier pursuits, spoiled for bodily exertion, for mental unfitted, 
who would support the helpless one, when his father's eyes dbonld be 
closed, or her busy hands no more be able to ply their acrautomed 
labour ? She had now trouble enough to maintain tbe» tqttering 
household* and since the ravages of the war, the slender income had 
already been too scant, for her to think of any saving for the forlorn 
one's future condition. " It is a misfortune," her husband was accus- 
tomed to reply to similar complaints ; " but it must be borne.** She 
had also heard, on the previous Sunday, an excellent discourse on 
the text — '' Be not anxious for the coming morrow." Her heart had 
thereby been comforted, and made more trustful. On returning 
from the church, she had gratefully pressed her husband's hand^ and 
with the courage of inspiration, had spoken of overcoming present 
sorrows, and of her confidence in better days. But that which 
then raised her spuits, though it had not altogether vanished, had 
yet been interrupted and weakened by numberless daily trials. 

*' He has well spoken," thought she, resting her head upon her 
hand, " It is for me to endure ; and the hour may yet come when the 
burden will be reckoned to me yet more heavy and oppressive. Still we 
are bidden to be of cheerful heart — * He who clothes and dieriahes 
the lilies of the field, and the fowls of heaven, has also for thee and 
thine warm winter raiment and sustenance ; and besides, a joyful 
day in store, when it shall be needed.' Yes, yes," she sighed, 
shaking her head, ''there, in my husband's chamber above, which 
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BO one. approaches within ten paces, where neither question nor 
complaint intrudes, where it is warm and still and lonely, there also 
abidea the soul, tranquil and retired ; and whatever storm bursts in 
upon it, it can also, by itself, contend with : but here, below, all 
that is painful and trpng has to be accomplished/' While thus 
gradually yielding to disquiet, her sadness was interrupted by the 
tq^proach of her sickly son : she heard him cough while yet at the 
threshold. The sound, to-day, seemed to her more hollow than 
formerly. Her bosom ^va8 painfully agitated : anxiously she be- 
held bis sorrowful figure, aH he entered, reflected in a looking- 
gkuM opposite the door. Yet she forbore to look on himself as her 
observant glance was ever sensitive of his presence ; and in order 
to appear less anxious, she turned herself towards the window, at 
the same time exclaiming, '* Old Martha's gay mantle flutters about 
her BO widely in the snow-storm, as if she were hurrying with 
aomcdihig wonderful." 

Hie young man, who had also gone up to the window, replied, 
"Does the robust old woman still carry the letters round the 
mountains?" 

*' Certainly, certainly," said his mother. " Yes," she continued, 
smiling, " here may be seen how one's humour fashions things in 
oneVself and others. At the time thou wert absent, when I saw 
belrween the bushes the tip of the mantle glimmering down the hill- 
pathy my heart beat so nolently, as if— GrOd forgi^'e me — Provi- 
dence itself were deciding on our weal and woe. Now, Martha is 
.to me— just as she is — only a letter-carrier, who can neither give 
me mnch, nor take away." She said the last words with a careless 
tone and demeanour, whilst the thought arose in her with strange 
vividness — " What if the post should bring me, to-day, something 
very pleasing and agreeable ! Perhaps, some quite imexpected, joy- 
ful intclhgence !" She had no conception of what it might be that 
should so nearly concern her from afar i but the thought, undefined 
as il was, served to quicken her imagination with unusual activity. 

*' Dear mother," rejoined her son, whom her expressions had 
an^sted, ** the future is a secret for every one : man often knows 
not how much he expects from it, but, in the end, all hope for the 
be«t. He who looks into it otherwise, does \i\x\. '^w^'t \x^a ^ 
hoUomlese abyss. 
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It affected the agitated lady indesaribably, to hear him so speak 
of the future. Whom did he mean ? his nearest kindred on earth, 
or another, who perhaps lay nearer to him than he- was conacions 
of ? ^* Benjamin 1" she softly said, seizing and amdously pressing 
his hand. 

He might well have felt what she was not able to express; he, 
however, let it remain so, and, in order to divert her attention, 
hastily inquired, " What does busy Martha do there over the nar- 
row bridge, at the Uttle ruined shepherd's hut ? I think it stands 
empty ; at least I am told so." 

" In that you have been rightly informed," responded his mother. 
" After the death of old David, who would not leave the decaying 
cottage, no one has again occupied it. But who knows whether the 
dexterous woman may not there have discovered a little comer for 
the more convenient bestowal of some of the articles she brings with 
her, until she has finished her rounds ? Such people understand 
well how to make use of every thing. I should like to know, how- 
ever," she continued inquisitively, "what she really purposes." 
Here she paused, as she attentively looked in the specified direc- 
tion; while Benjamin, tired, and having no particular sympathy for 
the mysterious village incident, seated himself in an arm-chair. 
" How, by accident, one thing springs out of another 1" resumed 
his mother, after a while^ " See ! Benjamin, I look many times a day 
towards the bridge, and beyond it ; must look thither^ if I only direct 
my eyes on the road. I do so, and think nothing of it; but to-day, 
old stories, long banished from my thoughts, come again to me, to^ 
make my heart stiU sadder, and this holy eve, which should be for 
all one of joy, more lonesome and melancholy. Thou understandest 
well what I mean," she added, wiping away a tear. 

'^ No t" rephed her son, astonished, and vainly endeavouring to 
realize the import of her words. 

" No ?" inquired she, wondering. *' But," she continued, " I 
know that the loss of the good and beautiful Anna cannot affect 
thy heart as it does mine. She was still a child when thou leftest 
thy paternal home ; and when also thou taughtest her to read 
and write, and wast so glad that we stood to the poor orphan 
in her parents' room, thou wast yet a wayward boy, and sawest 
little of the timid child. Afterwacd^, vAveia v^^\ra&«fi^\uiaGeouiit- 
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'Mj lost to U8, thou wast far away, and time, and the many new 
etents of the present, ha^'e all too much eflfaced the distant imagia 
for tiiee now to have any particular recollection of them." 

** Yet, yet !" said the young man, striving, as well as he was 
able, to recall what he had forgotten, " I very distinctly remember 
the pretty child, whom you as tenderly cherished as if she were 
your own. Ah, yes!" he added, with animation, "I was then 
fourteen years old, when I went to my uncle's residence, in 
order to attend school, and Anna might have been eight or nine. 
Since then, indeed, I have not again been here. First came my 
removal, then my studies, afterwards service in the army. A 
broad gulf lies between now and then." 

'* Hierefore it is," replied his mother, resuming the thread of her 
contemplations, '* that thou canst not at all sympathize mth. me in 
the sentiments which yonder Uttle hut awakens." 

* I hare ever forborne," replied Benjamin, cahnly, " to ask you 
of the minuter circumstances of the poor orphan's disappearance, 
from unwillingness to re\'ive painful recollections in your soul." 

^ Kind son !" she smiled, with emotion, as with one hand she wiped 
the tears from her cheeks, and extended the other towards him. 

He kissed her hand, and said — *' Yet tell me, dear mother, if it 
vnH not pain you, how came Anna to forsake you r" 

" Forsake ! Benjamin," exclaimed his mother, sensitively ; " she 
did not forsake us ; she was torn from us — that I shall ever be- 
lieve. But who they were that dealt us the blo^" — How crafity 
villains ha^'e contri^-ed to keep the wicked deed so long concealed 
that is known to God only, who, in due time, will yet bring all to 
light ; but this much I tell thee, that, from the first moment, the 
child clung to me even as the i^y that creeps on yonder walL I 
know too well that her heart was rent asunder when they dragged 
her away from hence." 

" Dragged a^vay :" asked the young man, incredulously. " Have 
you then any trace that such a deed of nolence \vas done V 

" No trace," J<he replied, vehemently ; ** yet sooner would we that 
themystery were unexplained than mistrust a faithful heart. See ! my 
dear," she continued, '' as when I first beheld Anna's open counte- 
nance, and a voice spoke \nthin me, * In hex XViw^ \a Tva ^gcii^^^ ^ft 
Bhe still remains ever before me, and no one «\va^\)^ ^^^ V^ ^^- 
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&giae or pervert the image. There," • she proceeded, tummg her- 
self nearer to the wmdow, and tapping, with extended finger against 
the panes, ^ there, tipon the narrow plank, sat the forlorn child, 
careless and cracking nuts, as contented as if the world were hers, 
whilst I went carrying to the dying grandfather his final meal. 1 
was starded when I cast my eyes upon h^ ; for hefore I had nevei 
seen her, nor even known of her existence. As I was now ahoul 
crossing the bridge, and she kept mnning on, and then sitting 
"down in my way, I stopped and accosted her. She raised up hei 
heid, shook the long fair ringlets from her -brow, and fixing hei 
large eyes confidingly upon me, smiled, and reaching forth her 
delicate little hand, offered me of her store of nuts, which she had 
previously' taken from her pocket. I thanked her for the present 
and inqtiired who she was, and whence she came ; whereupon^ 
abashed, she muttered something half-aloud between her lips, drew 
up her little feet, and hastened away. Igaised after her; she sc 
mcived n^, I knew not what to think of h^. Perha{>8, I thooghtj 
she might belong to the old shepherd, who, from kindness, had 
htlely brought her hither. But what Would become of the fail 
violet amid the matted moss ? it would surely be stifled. As thus 
thinking, I entered the little room, and said, 'Good day, father,' and 
having set on the table the HttLe provision I had brought, I sal 
down by the side of the sick man's bed. ' He sleeps well !' I saidj 
softly, and remained quiet a while. I \\dshed to wait till he should 
open his eyes, and observe me ; but his slumber lasted long, while 
my heart throbbed with anguish; every moment I became mor« 
uneasy. I then glanced round upon the walls, for I did not trust 
myself to look upon the sleeper beside me. Above the bed hung 
the shepherd's wallet, and by the side stood his tall staff, at the 
lower end bound with iron, while from its top a long, faded ribbon 
rolled down to the grey-headed man's pillow. There he lay stretch- 
ed out at his length, his white hair and silvery beard gently quiver- 
ing as he solUy drew his breath. The silk band on the stafif was 
now stirred by a rush of wind from the opened door, as the httk 
one entered. She timidly remained standing behind the old man's 
bed, while I beckoned her cautiously to approach ; but my care 
was superduouB. The locks around the chin and temples quivered 
no more; all was now over, the "hoTvest s\sff^«t^\i».^ w»aft^\»>»w 
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A 'flhtidder went throngh my soul; I took the child by the hand, 
and led her to our home. Afterwards I learnt that the poor 
child was an orphan, sent hither from a distant village, where her 
grandfother still hved, who should have released the parish from 
the obligation of bringing her up. lliis duty we now undertook, 
6nd never regretted it, till the day that her absence so wounded our 
hearts $ then I thought if I had never seen her, I should not now 
have to bewail her. But I only punished myself with such thoughts ; 
and so severe, Benjamin, were thy father's reproofs, that I shed 
almost as many tears -on their account as for our loss. However, I 
did not long remain idle; I searched and inquired, hither and 
thither, promising thanks and reward to any one who would give 
me intelligence, but none I gained, more than I already knew. 

The fair maiden had not, in truth, bloomed unobser^'ed upon 
our mountains ; and Anna was obliged for weeks together to keep 
within the threshold, from fear of a tall, slim, sallow captain of 
Dtk^ootin, who followed her about at every step. At last her tor- 
mentor left the neighbourhood; and in order, after so much dis- 
quiet, to give the poor child some recreation, thy father took her 
vinOi Mm on a journey to the neighbouring city. He took her with 
Inm, Benjamin, but he did not bring her back.'' 

Thus she ended ; sighing deeply at the painful remembrance. 

Her son, who had listened with fixed attention to the end of her 
story. Haw asked impatiently how it had happened, and what had 
befallen his fether, that he so lost the object of his care. But his 
mtffher could tell him no more than that both had arrived together 
at iheiliarbour, and there saw the merchantmen lying at anchor. 
His' father described to the observant maiden the pleasures 
of a sea-voyage, atid the intercourse of various nations. Anna 
fistened to him very attentively, and remained constantly by his 
side. But it happened that some negro boys, belonging to the 
ships, sprang" ashore, thereby causing a tumiQt and outcry among 
the children of the town. The throng and pressure became so 
great that each one was obliged to stop and look before him. At 
this moment the pastor, for Anna's better protection, grasped her 
hand ; but he suddenly lost her, and she vanished from his sig.ht. 
He called her, he cried aloud, and worked \ua vnc^ «S\fit\sa5c ^dcstns^s^ 
the crowd; but all in ram, she waa lost. 
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*' Unaccountable ! " replied Benjamin, deep in thought, and 
moditating on the incident ; while his mother, akeady diverted to 
another subject by the approach of the nimble MarUia, was atten- 
tively watching whether, to-day, no joyful mesn^ should be 
brought to her. 

*' Now surely ! " she exclaimed, ** old Martha is passing us 
by. Ah ! I thought the days of good fortune had long since 
gone from us. On our night no joyful ray is to shine, 
Benjamin !-' she added with suppressed voice, amid stifled tears. 
''Thy father's books from the reading-club are all thai she is 
giving in such haste to the maid ; nothing else, nothing for 
usr* 

*' What else dost thou expect } " inquired hier husband, now 
entering, as he set down on the table his lamp, which, as it was 
dark, he had carried in his hand; at the same lime, with a coun- 
tenance unusually bright and joyful, ftpproaiching.hisr. . 

'* Ah nothing," she replied, with am air cold and constrained. 
She avoided looking at him, from fear of bejbrajring the invokusdai^ 
emotions of her heart ; she therefore rose horn her seal, tmd pushed 
the spinning*wheel, with more than needful precision, into its place. 

" Nothing !" he repeated calmly. " Now I know that thou wcrt 
looking out upon the road towards some one«" 
. ^* That was only a thought," slie replied. 

** But thoughts have their foundation," he smiled. "They come to 
us not for nothing and m vain. I venture tp think that ihe Holy 
Eve has also hallowed thy heart, and that pious images, fuU of happy 
fulfilment, have arisen upon thy soul." The excijted and a^tated 
woman here held her f^ron to her eyes, an(i we$>t vehemently* 
without hanng power to answer, though she wished to do so. 
Sympathizingly, her husband seized her hand. For a while he was 
silent, as. if he wished for time to collect himself; then, gently 
rebuking, he said, *'0h, if you would only have confidence in God I" 
She let fall the apron from her eyes, raised them towards heaven, and 
exclaimed with conscious agony, ''Oh, I have held £eist, and still 
hold ieuit my trust. But — " 

*' But what ?" inquired he, earnestly. 

She heeded him not, but continued passionately, '^I am not un- 
believing, No I I do not dou\)XGo^'^^i3km\^Vj^H?'«. ^>5XV^ 
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vfli pflordtm bis w«ak creature, who, amid the pressure of accmnu- 
faftad triak, groans, and sorrows, would rather close her eyes than 
Tsinlj task them to discover some ray of hope. And if thou wilt 
not pity me" she added with hitter teara — <'me, poor old woman, 
to whom everything fiEdls, and on the day when the child in the 
eradle is joyful, have no joy, hecause I can prepare none for others ; 
yet k my grief seen by One above, who reckons tears and sighs, and 
wiU dry the wet eyes and heal the broken heart." Here she sat 
down exhausted, leaning her head on the shoulder of her son, 
who struggling amid sympathy and embarrassment at the painful 
scene, repeatedly pressed her hand, without mingling in the con- 
versation. 

" Strange !" resumed the husband ; " thou hast hope in this Great 
Comforter, and nevertheless thou doubtest ! And as he spoke, his 
eotmtenance reflected a confidence which, besides the heavenly, be- 
spoke the fulfilment of an earthly promise Benjamin now regarded 
him attenthrely, while his mother also was involuntarily excited and 
restless. " I do not, however, well perceive," resumed his father, 
afler a short pause, '' what it is that just now so untunes thy mind 
for the holy festival, unless it be the dream of which thou spakest to 
me this morning, and which deluded thy imagination with expecta- 
tions that thou now findest unfulfilled. Didst thou not see a Christ- 
mas-tree, with numerous lights and varied many fiowere, suddenly 
standing amidst thy old house-furniture, our children's cradle and 
then* broken toys? and, on awaking, didst thou not find tears of joy 
in thine eyes ?" His wife here nodded assent, for great inward emo- 
tion made her unable to speak. "Nowwert thou not thinking," he 
smiled good-humouredly, " of some unexpected good fortune, and 
that Martha would brings the happy intelligence by the post ? ** 
Here he paused as if awaiting her answer; but, as she was siloit, he 
proceeded : " Dreams are most commonly intended as a trial; they 
are the thermometer of a right faith ; they are generally adhered to 
with a strange tenacity, while one seeks for something behind them, 
and forgets the power that is almighty. But, to spare the distressed 
heart of the afflicted wife, he took her fervently by the hand, saying, 
"Forgive me, if to cause you a surprise, I have hitherto been silent 
as to what will give you joy." She stared «!t Vnni \acKdN5tfW8i^>«S!>^ 
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scarcely comprehended him, as he now said, " Martha haa» bow- 
ever, brought something with her. God chooaea hia meaBengers 
where and how he will. Only be comforted ; the Christmas-tree is 
already lighted ! come with me and see it." 

She had mechanically followed him into the middk of the room ; 
now, however, she suddenly stopped, while doubt and expectation 
were pictured in her countenance. Mistrustfully, smiling, she said, 
as she drew her arm away from her husband's, *' Pray go ; thou 
art jesting with me, or else thou hast some design, in order to 
mortify me." 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed he, letting fall his folded hands in 
astonishment. ** Why has thy heart become so tenacious of suspi- 
cion, and so stubborn against the kindness of God, that with thi^ 
promise thou thinkest only of an unseemly jest, or of harsh self- 
willedness ? Only look at me. lliy glance is become uncertain. 
Thou seest things unfairly and anxiously. I pray thee, only look 
at me calmly^ and see if there is in my eyes aught else tium a joyful 
heart." 

She made no reply, and willingly aUowed herself to be led to the 
door; yet her timid step and convulsive movement showed her 
anxious and ill at ease, and that she only watched an opportunity in 
order to turn back. As she now met the maid at the threshold, 
who was waiting with the lantern, Benjamin, by his father's desire, 
threw over her shoulders her thin, time-worn, fiir-mantle. They 
then crossed the court-yard on to the road; while his mother, sdied 
by a strange imagination and inwardly trembling, clung faster to 
her husband's arm. 

** Great God !" her Ups ejaculated, '' art thou leading ua then to 
the church-yard r" 

" Hard by," was the short answer, which in the gloom sounded 
to her as that of a spectre, and caused a crowd of bewildering 
images to rush through her mind. The maid now, at her roaster's 
bidding, held the lantern a Utile higher ; thereby the darkness was 
somewhat interrupted, but where the light shone not, only made 
darker. Every object around, as the church, the tower, and the 
trees, all appeared larger through the gloom. 

" 'IMb 18 a frightful path !" groaned the lady. 
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** Look forward ! " lepHed her husband ; " we are now crossing 
tiie bridge, and going up the hill." 

** What !'' she cried, indignantly, " art thou leading us amid rub- 
bish and ruins to the place of desolation, and deluding our senses 
with the daggling lights of Christmas ? For Heaven's sake ! let us 
go no farther !" she ^Themently added, in the high excitement of 
her feehngSy and with a gesture of aversion. 

Benjamin, who was also perplexed, hesitated to follow his 
father. 

" I ten you," exclaimed the latter, almost scolding, " there is no 
cause for doubt. Have you forgotten the five baskets with bread 
and the few fishes, for the thousands of believers on the mountains ? 
Come> come! I promise you that to-day you shall yet be ashamed of 
your cowardice ! " 

So he led her on till they came to the dwelling of the deceased 
shepherd, David. As they now stood before the latched door, 
and her husband knocked, his wife listened to a secret whispering 
inside, whilst she followed the motion of the many lights, whose 
dickering flame glimmered through the chinks of the dilapidated 
wall. Meanwhile, she had no time to give utterance to her joy and 
wonder^ for soon far different objects arrested her attention. On 
the door now being opened, they entered, and a fragrant odour of 
the yew-tree, of spiced cakes and Christmas candles came floating 
towards them, with all the charm of the sweet, dear days of child- 
hood. A glare, as of a thousand stars, filled the little apartment, 
so that nothing was distinguishable but the flitting to and fro of a 
young, beautiful lady, who like a kind fairy, in the midst of a nar- 
row circle closed around her, was distributing her gifts, great and 
small, and acknowledging wdth angel-tones the thanks and greet- 
ings of the little ones. 

''Anna! my Anna!" cried the wife, at the first sound of the 
long missed voice ; and hastily disengaging her arm from her 
husband, clasped her dear foster-daughter to her heart. 

** Art thou my child — art thou r" she inquired repeatedly, glanc- 
ing at the noble beaut}' of the stranger's countenance. Then scru- 
tinising the refined features, the taller stature, the noble carriage^ 
the richness of a gold chain, and the rings on het ^«^c»S(» ^"CkS^^^N 
'^ art thou really she V she again inquired* 
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The maiden, who with difficulty suppressed her tears^ nodded 
assent ; and in order to check the overpowering emotion, led her 
foster-parents and youthful friend to the Christmas-tree, which was 
standing in the middle of the room, surrounded with all that the 
provident daughter had been able to procure for their entertainment 
and delight. There lay baskets and caskets, with articles of clothing, 
fine linen, rich furs, costly works ecclesiastical and secular, and the 
finest flax, for the busy hands of her friend. She likewise received 
a handsome red leather-purse, in which, as she curiously opened it, 
she found a considerable sum, with this express designatbn — '^ For 
the care of the sickly son." 

'^ Child ! my dear child !'' stammered the overpowered, astonished 
Woman ; *' art thou so rich ? and are they good spirits that I have 
to thank V* As she said this, she glanced, somewhat furtively, at 
two dark-complexioned boys, who in their fire-coloured loose gar- 
ments and coral ornaments, were, with strangely anxious looks, 
straying amid the lights, and especially towards the fruits and sweets 
and toys for the children. 

*' Be tranquil, my love," said the husband, calming the solici- 
tude of his wife ; " I know, and will in due time inform thee of all. 
For the present, delight thyself undisturbed, and let no anxious 
thoughts sully thy joys." 

" I do rejoice," she rephed, sitting down. " Certainly, I very 
much rejoice. But Anna, whence comest thou i and where hast 
thou been ? If all were magic, and thou a fairy-queen or child of 
the fays"— 

" Dear mother !" Anna interrupted her, smiling ; " we know not 
what great things God can do. His wonders ever seem to us 
magic." 

" Right, my daughter," assented the foster father. *' We take away 
the honour from Him to whom it belongs ; and whilst we doubt in 
Him, we give to folly and superstition a broad access to our reason. 
Do not be foolish," he admomshed his reddening spouse, familiarly 
laying his hand on her shoulder. '^ Thou wHt also bethink thyself, 
when thy mind is again in its right position, and there wiU then be 
no place but for thanks and praise." 

Benjamn, who meanwhile had contemplated with restless sympa- 
thy the strange and yet to hia Teco\kc;\i\OTi ^wosto Conn of the 
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young angdf as she reaDy seemed to him, now asked whether all 
akmg Anna had not invisibly been hovering around, in order to be 
a'cqiunnted with their joys and sorrows ; and now, to gratify their 
heirtfelt bngings, had returned to them in all her former truth and 
reality. 

She warmly replied, that ever since her return to her father-land, 
it had been the sole aim of her life to inform herself of the fortunes 
of her never-to-be-forgotten benefactors ; for whose sake, alone, 
she had gone the long distance over the sea. 

'^ Over the sea ? " asked the wife, as if recoiling in terror at the 
monstrous idea. ''There, where the men are of another complexion, 
and the sun stands still day and night — ^hast thou been there, Anna ? 
What villain has kept thee so long a captive ?" 

'* Nothing: nothing about it to-day," interposed her husband. 
^ Let it suffice that she is here. And let us be calm to hear the 
reeitaL" 

** Ah !" replied his wife, " I think thou art well instructed, and 
mayett easily exercise patience ; for, if I err not, Martha brought 
thee, on the last post-day, a letter containing what we most desired. 
Since then thou hast been, as it were, inverted ; and little prophetic 
gift was needed to foresee some revolution in our wheel of fortune. 
Thou needst not dissemble, old man :" she laughed slily, " and I was 
only vexed that thou wouldst not explain thyself." 

" So, so !" remarked he, smiling ; '' whence, then, the dream, the 
impatience, and the discord ? But come, children," he continued; 
'* it was Anna's desire to greet us at her grandfather's dilapidated 
hearth ; and to the fulfilment of this her earnest wish, I have, ac- 
cording to my ability, with Martha's assistance, laboured in secret 
But now she shall be once more at home by our fireside : so con- 
duct her after me. Thou, my son Benjamin, bring again our 
daughter into our house." 

Here he beckoned the youth with his young companion to 
follow him; whilst he, supporting the too happy mother, pre- 
pared to leave the hut. But she once more cast a glance 
behind her, and forced him also to look back; at the same time 
saying, " It was here, upon this spot, that I first found the dear 
hrart ; and here, also, as from the night of ob%\ou,\i^ ^« \^^»sx&^ 
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to ua« I know not how it happened, nor can I trace the connexion, 
but this little hut has become to me as a temple that has shewed me 
life and death, and through both has exalted my soul. There,'* 
she continued, thoughtfully, pointing with extended hand towards 
the illmninated table, " there stood old David's dying bed. The 
shepherd's wallet and staff, with the feded ribbon which Anna's 
grandmother gave to her young love, are resting with him under 
the earth. Now, garlands of finesh evergreen are hanging on the 
vacant spot. All has become new," she added, grateftilly, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

*' Also thy faith," whispered her husband, " let it never more 
slumber or die," besought he, calmly pressing her to his bosom. 
They were soon quietly seated around the arm-chair of the good 
housewife, who had set out on the large dinner-table all her stores, 
her glance now attracted by the gifts, now by the giver; her pro- 
vident mind already busy in thought, with cutting up the linen and 
stuffs for the wants of herself and household, with counting over 
the large sum of money, whereby she saw her beloved son restored 
to vigour and comfort. The old man, who was reclining at his ease, 
broke silence, by saying — " Now, dear daughter, let thy niother also 
know the story of the past, and so let all mystery be solved." 

Anna, as if struck by a sudden pain, dropped her eyelids, and 
was unable immediately to find words for the recital. 

Benjamin perceived what was passing in her mind, and as he 
had already obtained [the wished-for intelligence from his young 
friend, he replied to his father, 'f Let us spare the fatigued one the 
superfluous exertion. You have a letter from Anna, and I know 
her writing is beautiful and clear. The lines contain quite enough 
to make us content." 

*' Art thou so satisfied ?" said his father, laughing, or — now I 
guess thou needest to learn nothing fmrther; but thy mother shall 
hear the story from my lips. The dear maiden, at the moment when 
I last perceived her, saw her pursuer, the captain of dragoons, amid 
the crowd, approaching her. In her anxiety, she sprang aside 
among the negro-boys, and seeking safety behind them, was hidden 
as under a dark cloud. It was no contrivance, nor purpose, but 
the working of terror that prompted her. . In her anguish she fol« 
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loiwd the troop, which last was lost among the throng. But the 
falcon, who had got her too well in his eye again to lose sight of her, 
pereed through the dark maze in which she was entangled; and the 
lads being overawed by liis soldierly appearance, lus threats and re- 
proaches, he was on the point of seizing the trembling maiden, 
when the-n^oes, piping aloud, called an old man, with white hair, 
and firm, commanding aspect, to her assistance. This was the ship- 
master, who, viewing with rising indignation the danger of the 
young, excited child, now hastened to her rescue. 'Back!' he 
exclaimed, as Anna unconsciously sank into his arms, fast clinging 
to him ; ' back 1 I will defend the helpless one with my last drop of 
blood.' In vain the captain endeavoured to make good his claim 
to Anna with boasting words of falsehood ; in vain he swore to be 
revenged of such resistance. The old navigator remained unshaken, 
and, as at last the foaming Frenchman, availing himself of his nuli- 
tsrf dignity, gave orders to simunon the watch, Anna's protector 
drew his short broad sabre, which hung at his side, resolved rather 
to make the last venture than expose innocence to insult. By this 
defensive attitude he covered her retreat, while the nimble blacks 
hoit the. stranger maiden to the ship, whither he slowly and 
thoughtfully foUowed her." 

** God be praised !" cried the pastor's wife, ardently embracing 
her foster-child, as if she now saw her rescued from the threatened 
ndafortune. 

'^ Do not rejoice too soon/' admonished her husband. " In the 
sphere where no one commanded but that brave old man, she 
was indeed seciu'e from the dragoon captain, but Heaven 
willed for her yet another trial ; for just as the ship was ready 
fyr departure, unfavourable winds, and other untoward cir- 
cumstances, caused a further delay before weighing anchor. 
Then it sped a^vay into the sea, and when Anna awoke from her 
swoon, she foimd herself surrounded by black and white servants, 
and reclining upon a couch in the most commodious part of the 
cabin, comprehending no more than if she were dreaming, and 
realizing the forgotten images of her childish imagination." 

** What ! " cried the wife, interrupting her husband, " did 
he ake her with him into a strange countrY^ ^o^'&\3aaX«^i«^ 
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was worse than the first. Wherefore, then, before didst thou praise 
the hateful sea-robber ?" 

" Dear mother," said Anna, appeasing her wrath, " do you blame 
the brave, though somewhat despotic man, who, old, lonely, and 
childless, was returning from his last voyage, more dreading a 
useless, sickly old age, than even death ? He considered that he 
had won my gratitude, and had bound me by perpetual obligation. 
A daughter, a cherisher, the child of his choice he saw in me. 
' Thou canst have no heart within thee,' he often said, ' if thou lovest 
not thy deliverer. Thou hast no parents, and one foster-father is 
as good as another. None can do more for thee than I have.' " 
Nor was he, in his way, so very wrong," observed the old man ; 

certain it is, he meant well, and he did well. Like a princess has 
our child lived in her splendid palace at Calcutta. The lustre of im- 
mense riches surrounded her. Everything she had, except news from 
her home ; for it is more than probable that none of Anna's letters 
found their way over the ocean. It was only the death of the rich 
factor that loosed her golden fetters. Now that he was obliged 
to forego her presence, he no longer opposed her return to this 
continent. By his will, wherein he had named her as his heiress, 
he had ordered everything needful for her voyage, and suitable 
accommodation. And now she is here," after a short pause; 
** for the rest God wiU provide." 

And he proceeded stiU further in the same kindly strain as he 
had begim. Anna built upon the spot where stood old David's 
hut a handsome, commodious mansion; and when the next 
returning festival demanded of the good village fairy a Christmas 
tree, it illumined the friendly hall of the new habitation, which, led 
by Benjamin's hand, she that hallowed evening entered, thenceforth 
not less a happy wife than a pious daughter. 
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'very event has its time — so had the French re\'ohi- 
tion. WTierever wilfulness breaks through the law 
it gives something to see and to experience. In one 
Inspect the whole world is a nation : people assem- 
ble from all quarters, and join themselves to each other, in order 
to nhait in what is newest. The prelude, e\'en the early scenes of 
that bloody catastrophe, corrupted the iinprejudiced mind that did 
not suspect the evil that lay behind. With quite incredible sim- 
plicity, people ran to the fire, only to see it bum. One drama like 
the other expands, agitates, and terminates in the accustomed 
manner. It was for this reason that many travellers now met 
together on the way to France. 

On a December night, more disagreeable than inclement, in the 
year 1790, a close-shut travelling-carriage was proceeding on the 
road from Mayence to Strasburg; the post-horses were going for- 
ward at a brisk trot. Well-kept roads left all the fewer hindrances 
to be expected ; and two bright lanterns from the coach-box threw 
down a distinct circle of light upon the groimd. The more start- 
ling was it that, on a «udden, the horses pranced aside, and the 
postilion with dijRIiculty kept himself and the carriage on the bal- 
ance. The matter did not subside without much cursing and out- 
cry, in which the sen'ant, descending angrily from his ele\'ated 
seat, joined in full voice; with this difference, however, that he, in 
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his wrath, gave back to the driver the abuse which the latter let 
forth upon his horses. Owing to the noise thus occasioned, a 
young, handsome m9n, within the carriage, drew his chin from 
under a large over-lapjHng fur doak, and knocking repeatedly at 
the front window, without opening it, asked, as they were now 
stopping, what was ihe matter outside. The postilion had, in the 
meantime, dismounted; and just as his master was directing to 
him the question, exclaimed — ^^' What! a cabriolet in front, over- 
turned in the middle of the road ! The horse with the broken-off 
pole, must have run away ! Whoever sat there must indeed have 
had a pretty fall V 

^' Open ! Paul, open the door immediately !" was the cry from 
out the unclosed coach window. " Perhaps those poor people are 
losing their way, looking about here after the horse, and we can 
help them." 

Paul, who was already at the carriage, standing uncovered^ and 
turning the handle (^ the door, reminded his gradous master, at the 
same time, Uiat it was cold, damp, unpleasant weather ; that his 
tronUe would be fruitless, and that this delay on the road would 
greatly retard their arrival at Strasburg. 

" What is that to me?" rephed his master. " Open !'* 

'* Keep your seat," counselled the postiHon, who in the mean- 
time had more closely examined the remains of the damaged vehicle ; 
"keep your seat! it is dark as the grave all around; one sees 
only so far as the lamps throw a light. The unfortunates in the 
thing there will surely have been wise enough not to hunt after the 
beast in such darkness ; that would avail nothing. Probably they 
have taken their luggage^ and gone on, on foot. The carriage is 
empty ; this small chest and an article of clothing, are all that they 
have left." With these words he handed a lady's folded silk 
mantle into the carriage, pushing after it the flat leather-covered 
trunk, and adding — " At the next station we may probably obtain 
information as to the owners." 

Uneasy at having this strange package by hhn in the carriage, 

the young man, whom Paul styled " Herr Colonel," drew himsdf 

further into the comer, and yielding, not altogether unwillingly, to 

the reasoning of the postilion, desired him only to be mindfol that 

they got forward* In an instaat, tldev N<itx^ ^i(se^xcLi&!;:k>aRPQu They 
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made llirar journey still more quickly than before; it was as if the 
ihort diatiirbance had made them all the more lively, and had taken 
flwiy from them the heaviness of the night llie postilion piped and 
sang ahemately ; Paul, who was, as well as the other, a native of Alsace^ 
aeeorded with the custom of his people. The Colonel could not sleep, 
hut kept rocking himself to and fro ; whilst doing this, he observed 
that a strong vapour of tuberoses filled the carriage* He searched 
in erery pocket, lest haply a small case containing this perfmne 
had accidentally opened. In feeling and grasping about, he caught 
die mantle in his hands; as he moved it the odour became 
stronger. Thereupon, astonished and curious, he drew it nearer 
towards the %ht ; and looked, as if questioning, at it. The black 
sarcenet, with inlaid wadding, and bordered with lace of the same 
ooloar, was new, fashionably made; the collar above adapted for 
the slenderest, most delicate neck. Involuntarily the young tra- 
veller let the ties which attached the folds together glide over his 
fingers, which caused a crowd of undefined images to rush through 
hie mind. Smiling, he carefully laid aside the elegant covering 
of an unknown, perhaps beautiful form, reserving as soon as pos- 
sible to rid himself of it, as also of the chest. This latter was 
about six inches deep, and a foot in diameter ; a yellow metal plate 
ooDonled the lock, which seemed artfully wrought, and only to be 
opened by a peculiar kind of key. The nearness of that strange 
obfect caused the Colonel much disquiet ; and scarcely had he 
arrived at the next station than his first word was to inquire 
after the travellers in the cabriolet. He caused the postiHon to 
describe it in the most precise manner, then he exhibited the mantle 
which one of the persons who sat in the vehicle must have worn, in 
order to give a clue to their recollection of the persons ; in short, 
he neglected no means of gaining light upon the subject, and of 
affording to those, of whom, notwithstanding all his trouble, he 
could find no trace^ the prospect of recovering thrir property. 

With this special view he left with the postmaster a card with 
the name — " Count Victor Medjerski, Colonel of a PoHsh regi- 
ment of lancers,'^ and added on the back, in pencil, ^'re- 
msuns three days in Strasburg, at the White Hotel, and hi 
case, by that time, no inquiry is made after tkeci, >«r^ ^^cs;9«& 
the ibHnc? articles to the tribunal at StoaBaxxc^^ \» ^!^r?a&. '^o^ 
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claim of the rightful owners." This done, he \vent on to the 
next change of horses, where he directed the same inquiries, and 
left behind the same directions, but with as little success. He re- 
peated this, with increasing disquietude, up to the barriers of Stras- 
burg, where he at length arrived early in the morning, fatigued* 
cold, and out of humour. He was surprised, on entering his 
chamber, to find that he had involuntarily relieved the waiters of the 
trouble of carrying up the Uttle black portmanteau. He bore it imder 
his arm, and as he was now about to place it aside, he discovered 
that, lost as he was in thought, the mantle also, hidden between the 
folds of his cloak, was trailing around him. Almost ashamed, he cast 
both aside, and his cloak upon them. 

A city, such as that in which he now found himself, at so ex- 
cited a period, could not fail, by the influx of foreigners, to occupy 
his attention speedily in other ways. The political condition of the 
country was that especially which had drawn the Polish colonel 
hither. Partly from his own impulse, partly in the interest of a 
popular party, he had undertaken the journey. Wealth, activity, 
acuteness, with a combination of other fine qualities, rendered the 
ardent youth adapted for obser^^ation, and the more so as nature 
and habit had endowed his exterior with an air of dreamy indo- 
lence, which, while it disarmed the circimispection of others, gave 
full scope to the exercise of this quality in himself. He therefore 
threw himself carelessly into the tumult of coffee-houses and 
theatres, in order that he afterwards might be able to collect his 
thoughts at the more temperate discussions of the hotel table. The 
decree of the 27th November, against the priests who refused the 
oath, held for the moment all eyes in stedfast gaze at what should 
be the result of so decisive a procedure. If the example of great 
and exalted firmness on the one side, quickened hope and courage, 
80, on the other, thoughtless wit sharpened its scornful darts, infi- 
delity and wild projects of liberty their bitter hatred against the 
venerable victims of the new era. Wondering ^d anxious, the 
former party beheld the king ; the latter watchfully followed on his 
steps. He had declared himself against the apostates, and had 
taken the persecuted under liis protection. 

AU this enkindled the minds of the revolutionists. The newest 
Pturisinn joumsda passed witliwM\k^\Atsom\:Axi4\Aluu&d| loud 
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wu tlie contention thereupon, and not seldom an empty dogmatism 
brought <Hie and another's written or spoken words to a bloody test. 
So excited by one folly after another, the revolution raged in the 
maddest manner among its adherents. Count Medjerski regarded 
with increasing earnestness the astonishing effects of the moral dis- 
order ; he felt disposed to have no judgment in the matter. Never- 
theless, however, there were too many kindred elements at work 
among the youth of those days for the daring mind of the Pole not 
to be flushed ; for his heart was taught to beat more quickly at the 
name of liberty. More excited than usual with much that he had heard 
at the table, and what he himself had there spoken, he was pacing, 
on the second night of his abode at Strasburg, amid rising projects 
and proud expectations, up and down his chamber. His heart was 
fuD, his blood was warm ; the more as a lively exclamation escaped 
his lips, accompanied, too, by a vehement motion of his 
hands and arms. In such agitation he came, at a turn, upon 
something that, by a rustling noise, bespoke its nearness. The 
sound went thrilling through his soul. He stopped, looked up, 
and glanced at the taffeta mantle, which was hanging at its full 
length from a beam in the wainscoting, and which seemed, with 
its long-flowing, swelling folds, to encompass a human form. The 
Colonel started. He had, amid the whirl of other weightier sub- 
jects, forgotten the accidental occurrence. Involuntarily he ad- 
vanced again with outstretched finger towards the silken stuff, as 
if he wished to try whether that sound had arisen from the former 
contact. The effect was naturally the same. " Hem !" thought he, 
'* dost thou urge me to a new investigation ? It is true that I have 
as good as forgotten the whole matter ; perhaps I had here been 
more fortunate in my endeavours." He now seriously resolved on 
the morrow to try once more, whether in some way the 
right clue could not be found. Besides, it was the last day of his 
sojourn at this place, and consequently the extreme term which he 
had fixed for returning the found articles. Thenceforward, the 
owners, if such should appear, would have to do with the magistrate. 
When a strange and sudden thought perplexes us, by intruding 
into another circle of ideas, we are inevitably cast upon the double 
struggle of retaining our vanishing impressions, as well as of 
grasping those which have intervened ; tiie coxs^voBSAati ^^^^ >^ 
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from our balance^ and not seldom we fall into a feverish excitement^ 
which unnaturally heightens the occurrence, and gives to it in these 
circumstances a painfiil dominion over the imagination. Such was 
the Count's discomposure^ on the flight of his bold plans of free- 
dom, at the sight of the mantle, as he felt it impossible to disen- 
tangle himself from the strange mixture of secret forebodings which 
seemed invisibly to hang thereon. He walked repeatedly up and do^vn 
his chamber, rubbed his forehead with liis hand, and at length 
seated himself fatigued upon the bed, his head leaning upon his up- 
raised arm, his gaze fixed upon the portmanteau over against him. 
He did not directly fall asleep ; meanwhile sliunber approached him, 
in that sweet, perplexing, half-annulling of consciousness which, 
while it gives no power to dreams, yet envelopes the senses with 
the flockmg clouds of night. In this twilight of the soul he thought 
he saw a beautiful slender form, dazzling white, with long, fair hair, 
and overhanging green veil, gUde out of the casket and array itself 
in the folding mantle; the charming figure waved to and fro, as a 
flower agitated by the wind ; at the same time he inhaled a strong 
odour of tuberoses. Whilst he was wondering, he discovered that 
what he had previously taken for a dehcate maiden was a chalice- 
flower, with a long stem, exactly resembling a tuberose; only of 
larger dimensions. He felt at the moment an inward sensation^ as 
if falling from a height ; he looked around with astonished gaze, 
and, still somewhat confused with the weariness of his first slumber, 
was terrified at the inexpHcable iQusion. Scarcely had he risen and 
collected himself than he sought to unravel the strange vision. 

When, at mid-day, he went to the dining-hall, he met two ladies 
on the staircase ; one of whom Avas aged, of dark countenance and 
expressive features, and who, accompanied by a youthful beauty, ad- 
vanced >vith short and hasty steps before him. The long, blonde 
hair of the dehcate creature, whom he took for the daughter of the 
elder, covered, after the fashion of the time, half way down the 
back; and then agsdn, in all its fulness and beauty, was gathered 
up and fastened on the top : the little straw hat, with green veil, 
which was placed rather aside and in h'ont of the countenance, con- 
cealed scarcely anything of the luxuriance behind. The Colonel, 
who followed the ladies, had in this manner full opportunity to 
admire the iiandsome figure and Wd-lixe of the yoimger. While 
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tfa0 latter stopped^ and turned to adjust the dress of her com- 
panion, there met his gaze the soft featmies of the most delicately 
marked profile that he had ever beheld: he also paused involuntaiily 
awaiting their further progress. Both seemed, however, to have 
a nmilar intention ; at least, it was evident that it was not 
without some embarrassment that they hesitated in their further 
descent. To avoid the appearance of rudeness, the Coimt was 
obliged to go forward; he did so, and proflfering a salutation, 
hurried by them ; he accompanied the hasty movement only by a 
furtive glance at the fair, gentle, blushing maiden, whose downcast 
look and attitude bespoke the expression of tranquil sorrow. Amid 
a strange mixture of sympathy and, what seemed to him like recol- 
lection, he paced the dinner-chamber, unconscious how the latter 
feeling had possessed him, as he reflected that it was the perfume 
of tuberoses which the ladies accidentally carried, that had here re- 
called to him the little adventure of his journey. For a moment 
he thought that, perchance, he had now met with the owners of his 
burdensome treasiu*e : he resolved to make further inquiries ; and, 
in the first place, to give his skilful servant, Paul, the needful in- 
structions for that purpose. Subsequently, however, many weightier 
matters intervened; especially a more intimate acquaintance with 
a Frenchman of distinction, who had sacrificed name and station 
fcnr the young story of a new era, and had declared himself as a 
champion of liberty. The interesting disclosures which the quondam 
duke and peer of the realm was enabled to make, drew him offfirom 
all else that went on around him ; so that it was only as it were by 
mere accident that the matter again occurred to him. 

Once aroused, however, and more affected by what had occurred 
than was his wont, he could scarcely await the morrow, which 
should afford him some means and opportunity for a decisive 
step ; besides, it was really possible that the unknown ladies, 
whose accidental meeting now seemed to him so significant, 
might be the travellers in the cabriolet! What if they had hitherto 
followed him, and, from timidity or other considerations, shunned 
to make themselves known to a stranger ! If all had not de- 
ceived him, the earnest, sharp eyes of the elder had been scrutiniz- 
ingly fixed upon him when all three stood on t\\!& ^X^ce^^i^^'^) vs!^\ 
stSl rested on Imn when he, on^enteiing the Y^aiSL) «aVL ^^^^^is^i^^ 
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looked backward. Unaccountable ! he now thought^ that this had 
not at once occurred to him, and that he had not at the same 
moment used the occasion to obtain some information. But who 
were the two, and what the cause of their timid shyness ? He had 
dark conjectures, which yet he expressed all the less distinctly, as 
his interest for the fair, gentle maiden, assumed ever a more de- 
fined form ; and he felt, with each passing hour of the night, a 
more lively impatience to seek after her. It might have been 
about three o'clock in the morning, when the lock of a door in an 
adjoining room was gently turned. The Colonel went forward a 
step ; this somewhat increased the noise. " Who is there V* he 
cried with fiill-toned voice. The door opened as silently as if 
touched by a zephyr's whisper. 

" Hush !" said some one in a strange under-tone ; *' hush ! we 
are both alone, and it is for me to break silence. At last I must 
speak." 

The Count looked astonished and annoyed at the little, pale, 
haggard man, who rudely pressed towards lum, and with an air of 
the most remarkable coolness approached him more closely. A little 
high and proud, as was natural to his character, he thereupon replied, 
stopping the other's way, " Who are you, sir ? and what would 
you of me at this inconvenient hour, in so secret a manner V* 

** The first question," retorted the other, " is, between us, of no 
importance; as to the second you will be in no doubt, when I 
announce myself as the owner of the small trifles upon which, on 
your journey, you had the goodness to bestow some attention." 

" You the owner ?" asked the Colonel, astonished. 

" As I have had the honour to tell you," was the decisive answer. 

The former, to whom it only now occurred that he had not acted 
with due circumspection, in offering the articles without farther 
conditions, remarked, with a slight trace of scorn upon his lips, that 
he nught be pardoned should he hesitate to accede to a demand so 
proposed. " Unquestionably, sir," he added, " you will be candid 
enough to see that there is still some other proof required to induce 
me to return what, as the property of a stranger, I am not autho* 
rized to pass lightly from my hand." 

The stranger stood with his arms folded, m a negligent attitude, 
smd looking about him wiih axv ak oi \xi^i£«t«a<») ^ssSbumfid^ 
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thingging his ahouldera, *' Bah ! how many uadesB ceremonies 
about nich trifles. From your haste to be rid of the tliingM, I luu] 
not expected this punctiUousness." 

" It needs not offend you," rephed Count Medjerski, " if, through 
your interposition, I first recognised my own thoughtlessness." 

<' Ah !" cried the stranger, quickly raiuing his head ; yet, as 
betlunking himself, adding with jo\nal irony, " yes, truly, my way 
of making lisits has something striking in it ; meanwhile, how- 
ever this may be, here I am. After all, you cannot but trust me 
as well as any other person who may ask you for a little black chest 
with yellow metal plate, and a lady's mantle, both of which you 
have exhibited at all the stations, enough to authorize numberless 
similar apphcations. I was curious as to your proof of the validity 
of the claim." 

The C!olonel, irritated at the light scorn that made him feel his 
want of dehberation, did not reflect a moment, but flxing his eyes 
sharply and firmly on his unwelcome ^'isitor, rejoined, " ITie proof, 
sir, lies in the possession of the key belonging to the chest ; so 
soon as this is opened before me, I am quite ready to surrender my 

rights." 

'* Hem !" replied the stranger thoughtfully. " And if the key 
Bhould be lost, and the owner unable to comply with your demand?" 

** Well, then indeed," hastily interrupted the other, *' the chest 
must be forcibly opened, and the claim to its contents be justified 
by the owner first describing them, his statement being verified 
by the inspection." 

Here the stranger, in visible emotion, retreated a step, and stretch- 
ing himself up in height towards the youth, with the strangest ex- 
pression of pride and embarrassment, inquired, " How ? could you 
make that demand V* 

And why not ?" was the confident answer. 
Why not ?" replied the former vehemently. " And if, through 
an unnecessary curiosity, you should drag some precious secret into 
light, heap insult and reproach upon more than one unpolluted 
head, and for the sake of an untimely conscientiousness should ex- 
pose your own conscience to far bitterer struggles? Young man," 
he added, with increasing warmth, ''young man, human rigjtita^ like 
everything upon earth, have thdr Jaau«-&icA -, \)!afc Uvrvxya ^^^^ 
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alone is single. It tells us, ' Love thy neighbour as thyself.' Can 
you love without confiding ? And what entitles you, after this com- 
mand, to harbour greater suspicion against me than against your- 
self? In times like the present, an action, an event, the conduct of 
a man, often looks quite otherwise than as he is inwardly disposed. 
My nocturnal surprise may astonish you ; but why explain it in the 
most invidious manner ?" 

" Not that, sir," said the Count, interrupting him ; '' but I abide 
by the sense of your own words. In a time like the present, one 
should neither be deterred nor yet deceived by outward appearances. 
It may be that, through overhastiness, I have, in other ways, placed 
persons in a painful perplexity, who have more reason to claim my 
circumspection than you have. I must, therefore, require that you 
will allow the condition just proposed to hold good. You will not, by 
this, expose your secret, if such exists, to any further indiscretion ; 
for I pledge my honour to observe the deepest silence, as to what 
may be the contents of the little chest." 

" If a word of honour is here of any avail," exclumed the stran- 
ger, angrily, " I can demand for mine as much regard as you for 
yours. But, distrust against distrust ! I have no wish to enter into 
stipulations, and am resolved, at any cost, to get possession of my 
property, and stake my life upon the game. Therefore, sir," he 
continued, after a momentary silence, " I give you four-and-twenty 
hours for reflection. To-morrow night, about his hour, I shall 
inquire your resolution ; and, should you remain in your present 
mind, to determine immediately on the weapons, among which you 
may then decide." 

It seemed, at this moment, as if a third 'person said something. 
At least the Count thought he heard 'another voice besides 
that of the one who stood before him. He therefore looked 
around, and meanwhile the other left the room. The door 
sprang silently into the lock. Nothing afterwards betrayed 
the nearness of a Uving being. The incident was most mysterious. 
The Colonel's sensibilities were vividly excited, yet he saw no 
way out of the labyrinth. Perhaps, at first, he had been too 
scrupulous as to the delivery of the strange articles ; but after the 
turn the discussion had taken, he could not be a hair's breadth more 
yielding. The necessity for thus activag'w^cs «v\(\«tL\., Wftfe.thia he 
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had been able to content bimself ; but the danger of lying under 
a mismterpretation troubled him with the most painful uncertainty, 
whether he should not avoid the unequal contevt with a probably 
much-oppressed man, and adopt a middle course to solve the mis- 
understanding. Innumerable were the conflicting thoughts that 
strove within him. Vexed at having met with so embarrassing an 
adventure, which had, besides, a romantic and ridiculous aspect, he 
wished rather to think no more of it ; and throwing himself on the 
bed, fell asleep till the bright morning. 

The cheerful flame on the hearth, at which the house-servant was 
busy laying on wood, awoke him in an agreeable manner. He 
looked up enlivened, and as everything now seemed to him more 
natural and intelligible than during the night, his blood flowed more 
tranquilly^ and the warm glow of the room banishing thence all evil 
spirits^ he saw in the somewhat ghostly visit only a piece of cunning 
knavery — ^in him who practised it an adventurer — in the duel an in- 
timidation. Thus determined, he laughed out boldly, as he thought, 
at the high words, and the ill-concealed disquiet with which they were 
uttered. The more he contemplated the diminutive man in the 
coloured hues which the day-light reflected, the more he discovered 
in him what was improbable and fictitious. It was, therefore, with 
no particular interest that he inquired of the youth at the fire-place, 
who might be the occupant of the adjoining room. 

The lad looked at him, and, with an air as if doubting the ques- 
tion, repeated, *' Who occupies the adjoining room ?" 

Whereupon the Cobnel nodding assent, the other, shaking his 
head, assured him that for four days it had stood empty. 

" Thou art mistaken," was the reply ; " only last night I heard a 
noise in it !" 

The youth, laughing, persisted in his assurance, and proposed, in 
order to be quite clear on the matter, that the buUer — ^who just then 
was passing — should unlock the door, and let the gentleman be con- 
vinced by his own eyesight. 

Ck>unt Medjerski, willing to be satisfied, called to the butler, who 
thereupon came in. The door being opened, showed a room quite 
empty, and which, for a bng time, had to all appearance remained 
unoccupied. 

" Jncomprebendbk !'' said the Connt, on «a\en&%% ^^^^ ^^ss^ 
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have sworn" — and he cast a scrutinising glance around without 
saying anything further. 

The femihar odour of tuberoses, which Uke something super- 
natural floated towards him, bewildered his thoughts. He turned 
away so perplexed, that on the butler triumphantly saying, " You 
see now, sir !" he made no answer ; and left the two laughing 
between themselves at his error. 

** Intolerable !" said he, throwing himself into an elbow-chair by 
the fire-side ; " What mean these fooleries and mummeries ? To 
me they are ill applied. Nothing is so distasteful to me as such 
stage-tricks !*' 

Meanwhile, it appeared as if fate would try his patience with 
more such tests ; for now, just as loud discontent and secret longings 
divided his mind, a repeated knocking at the door aroused him to a 
disquiet for which he could scarcely excuse himself. Yet he re- 
mained silent, as Paul was not present ; and the concourse in taverns, 
as everjTwhere, so also here, was insupportable. But this kind of 
denial would not do. Without further inquiry there entered a man, 
having on his head a round basket with apples and other winter fruits, 
and making with both his vacant hands a variety of strange and un- 
intelligible signs, after the manner of deaf and dumb persons. 

The C!ount, who felt within the strife of sympathy and aversion, 
did not oppose lus entrance. He allowed him to approach nearer, 
looked at and handled his wares, which he intimated might be placed 
on an empty dish standing by ; after which, the other pocketing 
the payment, signified with the wUd vehemence of impotency, by 
look, signs, and gesture, what he could not utter. Anxious for his 
riddance, the Colonel warned him away with his hand, and having 
turned his back upon him, the unfortunate, with repeated obeisances, 
took his leave. 

" Must not the fresh, smiling fruit, by their alluring glances, 
invite him to life's enjoyment, who, nevertheless, is excluded from 
it ?" thought Count Medjerski, as he looked sorrowfully after the 
mute. 

He seated himself again in his arm-chair, and played with the 

apples on the plate. As his fingers gUded to and fro, he perceived 

that he held a billet in his hand, which had been sticking between 

the fruit, " What is this ?" he excl^me^ \io\^% \!bA Ttfrajdy folded 
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note closer to his eye. It was directed to himself— "A new Comedy!" 
He smiled jestingly, micertain whether he should break the seal. 
Gwrioeity, and perhaps another motive, more hidden and dangerous 
than that, induced him to tear off the envelope, and amid quick 
hMTt-throbbings, he read the following ^— - 

** An extraordhuury hte demands extraordinary measures. Think here 
of nothing ttiat happens in the accustomed manner. Let every Yoiee be 
s i lenced but that of humanity. This cannot deceive you ; and even though 
it should, yet console yourself witii this, that to be so deluded is an honour 
that outwdghs the value of temporal things, there, where we are estimated 
aoeording to the measure that we mete to others. Listen to the prayer of 
an unfortunate, whom your obstinacy, sir, threatens to deprive of her last 
protector. Deliver tiie articles in question this evening in the twilight, to 
tfao dumb man, who will wait at your door until you admit him. I add 
notfaisg further. If there be faith and confidence in your soul, they will 
both prevail ; if not, what would avail the assurance that you will only 
deliver to the rightful owner what belongs to her ?" 

The Colonel gazed at the fine hand- writing. It was that of a lady, 
written hastily, yet very distinctly. "Suppose she were so?'' 
thought he. The beautiful form, the downcast eye, the troubled 
mein ! All spoke the recollection to his heart. " And if not," 
he exclaimed, resolutely, '*thy apparition, heavenly being, has 
once made intercession, whether for thyself or some other ! 
Yes !" he repeated, " I set aU other considerations aside ; even 
that of a jealous feeling of honour, lliou sayest, however, un- 
known being, those warm emotions of the heart will still glow, when 
the dream of life expires I And what thou sayest" — 

Here a noise, outside, in the passage, stariled him. He hid the 
paper in his bosom, and hastily locked mantle and chest in a cup- 
board, putting the key in his pocket, as the young republican Duke, 
inquiring after him with a loud voice, entered the room. He held 
in his hand letters and papers, both of which he threw on the table, 
and himself into the ne2ct chair. 

"Truly," he exclaimed, "that sets the crown on the mad tricks ! 
They are actually putting the weapons into the people's hands. 
Will you believe it ? The Count of Provence has fled — the King is 
making secret preparations to follow him — and the rebel priests are 
paving his way. In all circumstances and affairs these persons find, 
under some pretext, the way and means of evasion. No one, in this 
way or that, is sure of meeting them. ISay, \l \& ^wsS^^ V^ '^^^^^ 
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hesitatingly, half laughing, half arrested by the fancy, " it is possi- 
ble that you, my dear Count, with all your outward shew of republi- 
can enthusiasm, may be a masked priest, and he secretly pronouncing 
over me the anathema." 

" You are jesting," replied the Count, "with too much bitterness 
over an order that is equally adverse to your purposes, and opposed 
to your convictions. You ought rather to honour the firmness 
which makes every sacrifice to conscience." 

" Every sacrifice ?" cried the other repeatedly, indignantly start- 
ing from his seat. ** Oh, you httle know to what these men are 
forcing us. It matters naught to you that family bonds are rent 
asunder, and the father-land split into^ manifold dissensions : you 
have neither family nor father-land. Everjrwhere is your home, if 
only you find room for crafty instigations. Me !" he exclaimed, 
stnking his breast with the same vehemence as he spoke the words ; 
"me it is, that their perilous influence robs of life's repose. 
Therefore, if only I scent the presence of one of your boxes, my 
blood foams over wth efienrescing flame." 

" I hope it is not my presence," said Medjerski, " that so discon- 
certs your humour." 

" No, Colonel," replied the Duke; "but if all has not deceived 
me, I have to-day met a very suspicious object quite in the neigh- 
bourhood of your chamber, and truly in a singular guise." 

Explain yourself more distinctly," responded the other, drily. 
We will not allow it to be disagreeable," smiled the young 
Frenchman, at the same time drawing nearer to the table, and tak- 
ing one of the apples, as he remarked gaily, while eating it, ** one 
cannot now-a-days vouch for anything. Heaven only knows with 
whom, in such a house as that in which we now are, we may not be 
dwelling, under the same roof. Indeed, it is possible that even the 
Count of Provence might be haunting about here in some disguise." 

** You take him to be a very strange fellow," said the Colonel, as 
a dark conjecture flashed upon him, and he felt almost terrified at 
the undefined thought, lliis might in some degree have been 
reflected on his countenance ; for the Duke, fixing his eyes upon 
him, said — 

'^And you take it very serioiisly. But come," he added care- 
lesely; ''it fg time to go to the dinnet^taKVe. 'YVic^\a?^>w«tv^«tfia 
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time asflembling in the dining-hall, and my purpose in coming was 
to fetch you." 

Here. he packed together the papers which he had ]>re\noui»ly 
thrown down^ and which, in the first excitement of the received in- 
teQigence, he had brought with him. As he was arranging them, 
he put aside one not belonging to the rest. On this he cast only an 
accidental glance, which sufficed, however, to chase the blood into 
his cheeks, and then to leave them pale and colourless. Hastily 
catching at the object of so overpowering an impression, he 
stammered — 

** How do you come by this handwriting ? Since when ? I pray 
you, whence ? And in what way did you get possession of a letter 
addressed to you by that hand ?" 

Tlie Count, who, >vithout any dread of a possible betrayal, had 
laid on the table, as of no importance, the empty cover of the lately 
received note, now also changed colour. Disagreeably peq)lexed 
by the idea that he might now be involuntarily entangled, either in 
the secret play of a strange intrigue, or in the fate of persons wholly 
unknown, he answered, not without a visible effort to collect 
himself — 

** I really regret, sir, that I am unable to give you any informa- 
tion. No one can be more ignorant in the matter than I am, to 
whom neither recollection nor conjectures afford any i)robable 
trace of the author." 

** Enough !" said the other^ interrupting him ; " you wish to be 
indebted to me for the answer. The entire web of a diaboUcal 
artifice lies stretched out before me I But be you assured I will 
tear it asunder* The traitress who has confided in your protection, 
is infallibly here. The wafer is still wet, that sealed the deUcate 
note." With these words, he passionately crushed the fateful paper, 
and then with tremulous voice continued : " You have contrived me 
for your game ! outwitted, scorned — " here his voice failed him ; 
** yet, sir," he exclaimed angrily, " you shall render me an account 
upon the spot, here in this room, this very moment ! I care for 
nothing more. Only with my life shall you dispute with me the 
possession of the only property on which I lay any value. Well 
now," he continued, quite out of himself; " do not long bethink 
yovmUf^ There are pietoto, which, it is to \)t\tf)i^, w^nn€^\q^^^. 
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A fortune-hunter," said he, laughing with bitter rage, " may not 
go upon adventures without such precautions." 

** Hold !" cried Count Medjerski, with a cahnness that seemed to 
mock the other's vehement passion j " I have allowed you to finish. 
I could afford to do so. My name, as my person, is subject to no mis- 
interpretation. You are involved in a singular error ; and still more 
singular is it, that I am not in the least able to convince you of the 
contrary. Now I should not perhaps wish it," he smiled with con- 
strained mildness, *' even were it in my power. As to all else, I 
am ready to satisfy your demand ; only I must beg a few hours' 
delay, as I have first to adjust a previous affair which still detains 
me at this place." 

" How, sir ?" exclaimed the Duke impetuously ; " if you have 
kindled the flame on both sides, and hope to extinguish one fire by 
means of the other ? But be upon your guard ) I shall watch you. 
And if I am obliged to imite against you with my bitterest foe, I 
will hunt you from your prey." 

" We do not understand one another," said the (Colonel, coolly ; 
*' wherefore more words ? May I beg ?" he continued, opening the 
door ; " we were going to the dining-hall. I, for my part, feel very 
hungry." 

The Duke stamped with his foot. *' At what hour shall I again 
meet you here ?" he asked, with fitoiing eyes. 

" Early to-morrow morning, at seven o'clock," was the answer. 
Both now greeted each other with a mute salutation. Medjerski 
locked the door, and descended the staircase; the other nuhed 
angrily into his room. 

Amid the thousand bewildeiing thoughts that, during the meal- 
time, sped through the Count's mind, the question arose whether by 
that seductive thread, he might not become entangled in the subtle 
plans of the royalist party ; and even unconsciously serve as the 
instrument of their plans. Who was the mysterious little man i 
Distinguished, repulsive, thoughtful, bold, all bespoke a person of 
high birth. Perhaps he was one of the retinue of the Coimt of 
Provence ; perhaps some one high in confidence. But she ! she ! 
who was she ? His gloomy look, as these contemplations sank 
m'thln him, lay fixed on one spot. In restless agitation he had 
tfeveral times thmat his hand into \u« \)0«om» vo^^CMs^in^iiB^ the 
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letter, had pressed it closer to his hreast. It might be that a rustle 
of the paper struck upon his neighbour's ear, for a voice behind him 
said to him softly, '* Bum quickly what you already should long since 
have destroyed." He looked round astonished. An elderly lady 
who had sat on the same side of the table, and had just left her seat, 
was passing his chair. Beneath her large bonnet, his met an eye, 
whose piercing and commanding expression he seemed to recognise. 
" Was she not the companion of the beautiful maiden on the stairs ? 
and again" — He became quite confused. His nocturnal visitant — 
he could have sworn it was the same countenance. 

*^ You seem to know the lady ?" inquired a gentleman opposite. 

** Slightly," he repUed, in embarrassment. 

" Perhaps an old, scolding aunt," laughed the other jokingly ; 
" who, as she passed, whispered you a reproof." 

" You are upon the right track," said the Ck)lonel carelessly, who 
felt uncomfortable at the strange interference. 

" Now," said the other, who was the host, and a jovial man, 
pleasant to everybody ; " the good lady meant no enl. She is from 
the country, and often travels hither on her way to her rela- 
tions beyond the Rhine." 

" So her appearance is not strange to you ?" asked several at the 
table, whose attention her whisper on passing had attracted. 

** So little," returned the host, " that I know by sight all the 
members of her family, and the reference to the Colonel was well 
understood by me." 

The latter, as entirely convinced of the contrary of what was now 
said, as of his own existence, startled at first ; yet it was not long 
before the idea occurred to liim that the clever inn-keeper, in 
the confidence of the incomprehensible secret, wished, in a skilfu 
manner, to anticipate the inquiry to which he well knew the very 
appearance of the lady, and still more her famitiar approach to the 
chair, would excite the attention of the curious. He was the more 
confirmed in his conjectures, as the talkative man avoided his 
glance, whilst he spoke at great length concerning the name, rank, 
and relations of the singular lady. Hereupon, for a while, all made 
themselves merry with the lady. Her several peculiarities, as her 
sprightly manner, her bonnet and mantle pushed \)^tv^^& ^<5. %•!&. 
at table, her way of holding her fan, her Yiaat^ sxvd. feet^w^.x^'^^'^ 
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to a large snufif box, her taciturnity while eating, next to the com- 
manding expression of her countenance, were the subject of much 
conversation and laughter. 

Medjerski laughed not. His breast was, in many ways, stormily 
agitated. He could scarcely await the opportunity of speaking 
alone with the host, who had so unexpectedly contributed to his 
right understandu% of the matter. At length the table was cleared, 
the guests were scattered, and the host went to his business. The 
Cobnel availed himself of the general movement ; he left the hall 
with the purpose of obtaining further Ught in the right direction. 
To his vexation, he saw himself followed at every step by the man 
who was deaf and dumb. He seemed determined, at his assigned 
post, to execute conscientiously the commission he had received. 
By the alarming vivacity of his features, and the confused hurry 
of his finger-language, he expressed his impatience and ex- 
pectation. Hie Colonel was so disturbed by his demeanour, 
that, partly to be rid of him, partly to obtain liberty for fur- 
ther measures; and, with the intention of sending some hasty 
lines to reproach the strangers for his concerted meeting with 
the mysterious night-walker, gave him a beckon, and ran with him 
up the stairs. It being already dusky in the side passages, the 
lamps not yet kindled, Paul absent, and both butler and waiter 
busy below, the Count had some trouble in the darkness before he 
could fit the door-lock with the key. Whilst he was still clattering 
at the door, he heard short, hasty steps approaching, and a voice of 
anxious emotion whispered — 

" For God's sake ! into the very next room I It was he ! I 
recognised him. He is following us. I am undone !" 

Medjerski had his hand upon the latch of the door, which, at the 
same instant opened, as the fugitives followed by their pursuer, 
rushed with them into his chamber, where, in the absence of hghts, 
they were standing together, all unknown to each other, paralyzed 
by an involuntary terror, speechless, and in uncertainty, and only re- 
called to a fearful consciousness, by the hollow, half-brutish efforts 
of the dumb man's stanmier. 

It was not long before a voice from the midst which betrayed the 
Duke's presence, exclaimed, "Ah, Natalie! so it was reser^d for 
me to £ad you again ?" 
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• In vain/* she stammered, scarcely mastering her senses, " should 
I endeavour to deceive you as to my person. Yet," collecting her- 
fldf, she added in a firmer tone, " what right have you to this ? 
Yes, sir, I am she, I am that Natahe, who in better days was your 
betrothed ; and who now, as an impassable gulf of conWctions and 
principles divides us, is flying with a relation from her father-land 
to bury herself and her recollections in a distant cloister." 

This explanation, which also sensibly affected the Colonel, so 
entirely occupied the attention of the Duke, that the words ; *' Now 
quickly deliver the trunk to the dumb man, and then away with 
this,*' were whispered by the maiden in Medjerski's ear, and he 
was able to assist in fulfilling the purpose. Already the fateful 
chest was in the destined hands, when Paul entered with two lights 
so suddenly that the other, in his wild hurry, let fall his entrusted 
treasure to the ground. At the same moment the lid sprang open, 
and showed, with the portrait of the queen, letters and parcels that 
betrayed in whose interests the owners were commissioned . Natalie's 
companion hesitated not a moment. Stripping off the mask, the 
Colonel's nocturnal visitant, holding in one hand a small crucifix, 
which he carried on a rosary at his breast, in the other holding a 
pistol towards the Duke, advanced to the picture, whilst his kind- 
ling eyes, still more than his menacing voice, exclaimed — 

*' Back ! back ! in the name of heaven and earth !" 

The Duke was visibly astonished ; yet the other knew how quite 

* 

to paralyze him, as with countenance fast set upon him, he 
added — 

" Apostate from the church, as from your anointed king ; sooner 
or later, an offended conscience wUl avenge the wanton outrage. 
Horrible youth ! my arm is, through higher power, furnished with 
weapons. Wilt thou, however, betray me and this heroic maiden, who, 
devoting herself to the service of her mistress, as well as to heaven's, 
has hitherto been the stay of a persecuted priest, wilt thou, I say, be- 
tray us ? Come on ! I will purchase every step with blood." 

Natalie, in the meanwhile, had grasped the Duke's hand. She 
said only, " Fare thee well !" with an expression of voice, with a 
look and gesture so beseeching, as almost seemed to sound, "Come 
with me !" He looked at her quite disarmed, «.\x\vtV\i«i^^^.^^axA^ 
over his face, and neither saw nor lundeie^ \)aaX ^^"^ ^^^>J^ "^^ 
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ecclesiastic on her arm gently stole from the room, and soon after 
left the house. 
nitSi^'-r' As now the two were left alone, they sank overpowered into 
one another's arms. A few hasty words were all that elucidated 
what still remained mysterious. Was it the sight of the heautifiil 
maiden ? was it the influence of a nohle, pious disposition, that, 
true to its faith, at no moment wavered ? Suffice it that the 
Count's repubUcan ardour so gradually cooled in Strasburg, that, 
after a few days, he proceeded on his journey homeward. The host, 
it seemed, had informed him as to several particulars ; he was well 
instructed, and in the confidence of the ecclesiastic, who had re- 
course to him, o\nng to that mischance with the broken cabriolet and 
the runaway horse, in order to regain the lost property. How both 
acted in concert is evident. 

At a later period, would the reader know, Natalie had hot taken 
the veil, but the Duke forsook the rebel-party, and took the oath 
under Condi's banners. After a time, on the hand of his youth's 
love, he returned to France, where, in the year 1814, he again 
sought Medjerski at the head of the Russian regiments. Who the 
ecclesiastic was remained unknown. ' "^ 
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OR several years after the peace of 1763, there lived 
at Berlin the widow of a bookseller, of the name of 
Fonrobert, in a high, narrow, dark-looking house, 
situate at the end of " The Brothers' Street," ad- 
joioiiig St. Peter's Church Yard. The aged lady continued the 
business of her deceased husband with good success, by the aid 
of a skilful and honest assistant. Herr Etienne, like his princi- 
pal, was of the French settlement, and, besides the bonds of 
nationality, was personally his relative ; and being a poor, but 
useful member of the family in which he had been trained and 
brought up, he was, at last, as intermediate between confidant 
and servant, appointed head manager of the business. 

During the agitations of the war-time, every species of com- 
merce had suffereq^i^nifold shocks : but especially had the field 
been narrowed for intellectual productions. The spread of 
French Hteratiure, which occasioned such early success to the ac- 
tive, sharp-witted foreigner, must, under the hostile influences of 
the time, have experienced the most discouraging checks; so that 
speculation was at a stand, and only diligence and carefulness 
availed to extricate the business from its heavy and still increasing 
burdens. Here it was that the sprightly, joyous Fonrobert, ever 
more disposed to a rash forwardness than to a timid forbeai*ance, 
especially needed the calmness of his companion. Gentle and 
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even-tempered in all things, the latter took no useless step, made 
no ambitious movement, did not reach far forward, though, un- 
perceived, he by small degrees provided for the future ; and thus, 
by such measures, retrieved his temporarily embarrassed vocation. 

At a later period, Madame Fonrobert had ever}' reason to be 
thankful for such a procedure t she saw herself, after the sud- 
den death of her only son, and that which quickly followed, of 
her husband, supported by a fnend^ to whom she owed not only 
the assistance of the moment, but the comfort of a station which 
exactly corresponded to her modest and peaceftd spirit. The mute 
sorrow of her gentle soul desired nothing more from life than 
quietness, and an imanxious resignation to the course of outward 
e\'ents. In her first terror she would have fled altogether from the 
cares of the domestic circle, for she had not the power actively to 
contend with them ; she therefore blessed the hand of the fai^iful 
Etienne, who had so easily conducted her out of those days of 
darkest angnish to the old habits of her former life. Though all 
within her was as if dead and palsied, yet, without everything re- 
mained in place; and, from henceforth, that which one day brought 
might also be expected from the morrow. Gradually her sorrow 
subsided into the depths of her soul, and nothing thereof remained 
for the rest of her life but the need, from long habit, of an un- 
changeable tranquillity. Nowhere could more order and regularit)' 
be seen than prevailed in her house. She seldom left the httle back 
room which immediately adjoined the shop. Herr Etienne spent 
the greatest part of the day in a small latticed apartment between 
the two, for the double purpose of being to both places — as cir- 
cumstances might require — immediately at hand. Here he 
managed his correspondence, made his calculations, gave and 
received commissions, and was in all these occupations scarcely 
ev^ disturbed by the intrusion of her to whom he had devoted a 
whole life, full of laboiur and exertion. Exactly as during the life- 
time of her husband, did Madame Fonrobert now remain free from 
all participation in the affairs of business — ^as formerly, she only 
conversed with her kinsman at meal-times, and shewed herself fidly 
content when, now and then, from the nearness of the solitary 
being-j his dry, hectic cough comdnced her that she was still cou- 
nectedj through benevolence and gr^Xitvx^^fcjm^^'i^Nva^ world. 
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At six o'clock, in the harvest and winter seasons, the shop was 
dosed ; in the longer days this happened an hour later. As soon 
as the closing doors had creaked into the comers, the bolts been 
driven, and the iron bars had rattled, the old servant maid arose 
from her comfortable seat on the chimne}' hearth, in order to pre- 
pare the hght supper for her mistress. When she had sen-ed it, 
and placed a seat against the little table, Madame Fonrobert, 
taking a small hand-bell, gently rang it, which was the accustomed 
signal to the already waiting company. Immediately the door 
opened, when, almost unperceived, the quiet man entered, and 
having made his greeting, noiselessly took his seat; then laying 
aside his manuscripts and printing toils, he tasked himself to get 
up an enlivening conversation, which reminded both of better 
days, and especially of a journey into France, in which Madame 
Fonrobert had accompanied her husband. This brighter epoch of 
her existence recurred to her as with the early dawn of youth, and 
gave to its recaUing images a surpassmg warmth and Uvelmess. 
Involuntarily, the generally inactive fancy of the dull, sickly 
lady, was thus enlivened ; and though she was far removed from 
encouraging the wish for similar enjoyments, yet she loved what- 
ever might lead back her thoughts to the lighter materials of a 
harmless gaiety. The repeated requests to continue the conversa- 
tion — ^which always began with the words, " You know. Monsieur 
Etienne" — were by him carefully regarded. He always knew what she 
wished to be told, and was only silent when, having wiped herfork> 
she laid it aside as a signal that the meal-time was over : then he 
left his seat, helped the good Anna to remove the cloth, opened for 
her the door, which she gently drew after her, filled the drink-cup 
of the httle Bolognese dog, that was frisking and sniffing by his 
side, poured out for himself a glass of fresh water, which he held 
in one hand, whilst with the other he took down from the chimney- 
piece a little oblong chest, by which movement he could seldom 
prevent the dominoes which it contained from clattering, and 
Madame Fonrobert's exclamation, '* Aha ! our play !'' which some- 
what displeased him, as he really only contemplated devoting the 
little pastime to some useful purpose, but did not wish to be mind- 
ful of the thing itself. As, however, the same misluck befell him 
eveiy ex^cDing, it came, at last, to beVong tjo \)a^ ^s^sMfiL^wt^^^^issx ^ 
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things, and \i'a8 not to be omitted. For one short hour, then, the quiet 
play lasted, only interrupted by the short, husky cough of poor 
Etienne. After nine o'clock there was seldom a Hght seen in the 
widow's chamber. 

Contrary to all custom, one rough and stormy evening in au- 
tumn, the domino game of the two friendly combatants had been 
jnrolonged, through various Httle stratagems and calculations of the 
complaisant kinsman, beyond the appointed hour. Madame Fon- 
robert was in her best humour : she amused herself in watching 
for the failure of her wary opponent, and laughed almost audibly 
whenever she had the good fortune to catch him. While she was 
considering her play, she was suddenly terrified by the growling of 
the litde dog, which, from lying behind her on the so& cushion, 
sprang up, and as, from the approach of something strange, b^an, 
first in a low tone, then more briskly, to bark. She looked about after 
lum in astonishment, and endeavoured to quiet him. But quick as 
lightning the little beast flew by her, into a side-chamber that stood 
open, and where the windows looked toward the street. Formerly 
the deceased Fonrobert had occupied this room; it was now empty, 
yet the affectionate spouse loved to have it opened and tighted of 
an evening. In the strangest emotion she followed the dog, which 
kept springing from chair and table on to the window-board, and 
barking out still more vehemently against the panes. Amidst the 
noise hereby occasioned, there was plainly distinguishable the 
moaning voice of a human being crying for help. At the same 
moment the house-bell was rung with such violence, that Madame 
Fonrobert, so accustomed to quietness, trembled in every limb, 
and sinking on a chair, could imagine nothing else than that, in 
the midst of peace, the enemy was breaking into the unguarded 
capital. The same terror again agitated her, as again it rang, and 
more vehemently. Herr Etienne had already a light, and the 
house-key in his hand, when his relative, with disturbed mien, 
stammered out, " Where are you going ? to the robbers and incen- 
diaries, who are storming the house ? For God's sake stay here— 
stay here, Etienne !" 

" Some one is calling for help," he replied softly, bowed, and in 
an Instant was out at the door. 

^ Now it 18 all over with us I" excloaxiied 'NU.^wDfc'\5w«KAi«tv^ ^ 
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Anna rushed into the room to inquire the cause of the unwonted 
tumult. "The Russians and Hungarians are here again! they 
will phmder all the houses I and \^oever opposes them is doomed 
to death!" 

''The Hungarians !*' screamed Anna, as if demented, whilst she 
covered her head with her upraised apron. With hurried steps the 
book-keeper now approached them ; he thrust his head in at the 
door, beheld the two frantic women, and in perplexity asked, in a 
loir and uncertain tone, ** Dare I, madam ? — ^A helpless creature 
begs for your protection." 

<< What can I do?" rephed Madame Fonrobert, starting back in 
tenor. 

Trotect grace and innocency," was the modest answer. 

" Force th^ persecutors here to us ; who will then escape from 
their revenge i" ezclauned the lady. 

''Anguish and want are the persecutors," rephed Etienne: 
" these will remain without, if we allow the persecuted to come in." 

'With these words he entered the room, dragging after him, al- 
most by main-force, a sobbing, trembling young maiden. 

" What !" exclaimed Madame Fonrobert, quite angry, " is it a 
child that has made all this alarm } and are you bringing the im- 
petuous httle creature into our qmet house ?" 

She said this and more, softly and hastily in her mother-tongue, 
partly because she was accustomed to use this to her relative, and 
pardy not to be understood by the unwelcome guest. However, 
immediately after the first words the little maiden raised her head 
with an astonished air, and fixing upon her her fine dark eyes, full 
of intelligent expression, replied quickly and passionately in the 
same language — 

" Ah ! do not fear, madam ; I do not wish to be burdensome to 
any one here. I only ask for a glass of water to moisten the tongue 
of a dying woman." 

She could scarcely pass the last words over her quivering lips ; 
whilst, at the same time, the beseeching and vehement motion of her 
uplifted hands showed how ardently she desired the accompUshment 
of that little wish. Herr Etienne hasted to do as she desired, whilst 
Madame Fonrobert, most deeply agitated by the strange expression 
of the bgmitiful child, repeated with eveTy V>V'^tv ol ^^'^i^ — 
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** A dying woman ! For God's sake where, then ? pray tell, my 
poor maiden. Who is dying, and where ?" 

Unable to repress her tears, she replied by pointing with upraised 
arm toward the street ; and Etienne, drawing on his coat, ran with 
her to the door. 

*' Go with them, Anna," said her mistress ; ** see what happens, 
and bring me word." 

A murmuring and bustle in the street, occasioned by the concourse 
of a multitude, drew, at the same time, Madame Fonrobert to the 
window. She opened it, and heard from several voices — 

" Death on the spot ! The thunder-clap must have struck her !" 

" No one can know that, certainly," interposed a young man, who 
with difficulty had made his way through the crowd, and who added 
with officious confidence, '^ Only into the nearest house with the 
unfortunate ! There must be means employed for her preservation." 

Starting, and vainly contending with the aversion to such a 
strange and horrible sight, Madame Fonrobert beheld im- 
mediately the stiff corpse of a lifeless female drawn over her 
threshold, and into the very room where she was, as being the 
nearest to the house-door. The futhful Etienne hastened towards 
the painful object, and seizing with mute and pacifying gesture 
both the hands of his benefgictress, he seemed to invoke, in the 
name of Providence, forgiveness for the misfortune which in so un- 
foreseen a manner had befallen her. He gentiy urged her away 
from the place where she was standing, and tried to turn her look 
from that strange and startling countenance. But the terrified 
lady once aroused from the peaceful course of her gentler feelings, 
was riveted in fevered stupefaction on the object which infused into 
her soul the deadliest anguish. Meanwhile, could anything recon- 
cile her to the involuntary cause of so great disturbance of the 
household, it was the still, resigned features of the softly sleeping 
woman, whom no medical skill, no art of surgeon could awaken. 
Quite sunk from the weakness of age, there lay on a hand-barrow, in 
the middle of the room, siurounded by idlers and strangers, a smaU, 
slender female form, with a foreign physiognomy, now as uncon- 
scious as painless. Her glazed eye no longer regarded the stiff and 
motionless chDd, that seemed to ask herself and the men around 
Aer what bad happened. A monntteuUTY tsiV??M:^, ^\sv^ «nsi\. ^^t 
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mdett did not \'enture to interrupt, held in restraint all ques- 
tions and siuinises. Here, however, the unfortunate one could not 
ranam. But who was she? and on whom was the burden and 
expense of the interment to fall ? Was she a poor person of the 
town, or a nameless stranger of whom no one could give any ac- 
coiint ? All this passed with lightning-speed through the minds of 
the bystanders. 

Most men think aloud, and, as the natural contemplations 
occurred to each one, there ran through the httle apartment 
corresponding expressions to the ear of Madame Fonrobert, 
who, undecided and anxious, watched the entire procediu^. 
As now, in the meantime, an officer of police entered, and made 
preparations for remo^dng the dead body to the Town-hall, where 
it should remain exposed till some relative, or at least acquaint- 
ance, might recognise it, and tell the name and station of the de- 
ceased; as he fixed the space of two days for this purpose, and 
declared that in case of entire desertion, it would, as belonging to 
the class of the common i)oor, be buried as such, the magnani- 
mous lady stepped forward with the assurance that *' she would not 
suffer that any who as God's poor had passed her threshold, 
in order, in her peaceful little house, quietly to fall asleep, should 
thence be torn away to the rude gaze of starers, and at last, without 
kindness or sympathy, be put imder the earth. Here shall the de« 
parted one remain undisturbed. Public notice can be given of the 
event. K any demand her who have a nearer claim, then indeed 
every stranger \vill be exempted from further obligation ; but 
as the matter now stands, let that person be and remain her last 
protectress, to whose care Heaven has commended her." 

Madame Fonrobert spoke this warmly and rapidly. She was in 
unwonted excitement ; her self-denial had given her new courage. 
She was quite absorbed in the strange affair, and heeded nothing else. 
The police-officer bowed respectfully towards her; Herr Etienne 
occasionally kissed her hand with great emotion. The stranger 
child beheld all with an air of astonishment. Her striking ap- 
pearance next excited the obsen^ation of those present. Clad in a 
short petticoat of variegated red silk, thickly quilted and in rich 
folds, she was leaning against the staves of the hand-barrow « H<»: 
black manteletj drawn about her neck, liun^ ViQ«i^^ w^ w^ ^\!>& 
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shoulder, thus displaying a full-flowered bosom-dress, with short 
sleeves down to the elbows, and fringed with lace. Her wonderfully- 
beautiful thick black hair, glittered with several hair-pins, with which 
it was fastened together ; and this was surmounted by a raised circular 
gauze cap, such as was wont to be worn at that time by children 
of distinction. From this mixture of affluence and poverty gleamed 
a languid, half-opened eye, full of gloomy quiet and mute abstrac- 
tion. The fine, delicate features were almost motionless, yet be- 
trayed by their expression that sorrow which is too dignified to 
vent itself loudly. Short and slender, the singular httle figure 
made it doubtful in other respects whether one should call her 
beautiful and attractive, or only strange and extraordinary. It 
was, besides, manifest that the poor maiden understood as good as 
nothing of what was spoken around her ; this was clearly shewn 
when the police-officer, after a short, private conversation with 
Madame Fonrobert, stepped up to her and asked her whether the 
woman that had so suddenly died was her mother. The little girl 
looked embarrassed at Etienne, who complaisantly repeated to her 
the question in French ; to which she replied — 

** No, sir ; but I never knew any other." 

" Who art thou, then, and where is thy home ?" he continued. 

The child remained mute for some time, while from her fixed 
staring eyes ran two big tears, without the muscles of her counte- 
nance betraying any visible emotion. " Must I answer that ?" she 
then said, firmly and stedfastly. "ITiis one would once have 
answered for me," she added, softly, and with outstretched hand 
pointing towards the dead. " Now — " She stopped 5 her lips 
quivered, yet she did not weep. 

'* Confide in me," said the kind Etienne^ while at the same time 
he led her backward a few steps, and urged her to sit down by his 
side. " Tell me all, my dear child," he whispered to her secretly. 
" I will then speak for thee ; and' to those who have a right to in- 
quire more closely after the circumst^ccs of thy life I will com- 
mimicate what is necessary for them to know, not more — oil that 
you may rely." 

llie child looked full at him. " I have nothing to conceal,'' «he 
replieii, proudly and drily ; " it only troubles me to think on dw 
past, and therefore I do so unwB\iag\y " 
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Etieime, astonished at the cool and thoughtful answer, contem- 
plated her more closely; and almost uncertain, as it seemed, whether 
80 much earnestness could weU abide in the child-like little crea- 
ture, he asked her, " How old art thou, young maiden ? I do not 
comprehend thee." 

** I am going into my eleventh year," she replied, without regard- 
ing the flattering import of the question. 

•* And who art thou ? may I further ask ?" said Etienne, urgently. 
'* Who were thy parents, and how earnest thou hither ?" 

She sighed, and then said plaintively — " I was bom on the battle- 
field of Minden, where my father fell under the Duke de Brogho, 
and where my mother, in despair, had followed to look after his 
corpse. A market-woman brought me up, and has informed me 
that I am a ColoneFs daughter, and that my mother >vas a German 
lady." With these words she felt in her pocket, which was skil- 
fully hid beneath the folds of her dress, and drew forth a small 
packet, from which she carefully unfolded a fine handkerchief, and 
shewed to Etienne a name inscribed with a Count's coronet. After 
this she opened the little packet, and took out a bracelet, with the 
miniature of a fine, manly countenance ; which having contemplated 
awhile, she handed with two descriptive papers to the good-natured 
man who had declared himself as her protector. Etienne glanced 
over the papers. One was the poor orphan's certificate of baptism, 
and contained the names of two families that seemed to forbid the 
notion of so young a creatiu-e hving in want and misery. The 
second paper threw light upon the other. The unfortunate spouse 
of the handsome foreigner was, on his account, removed from he 
family ; a secret marriage rendered their union equivocal before the 
world, and she was exiled from her native land. In the deepest 
anguish of soul, she wrote this to the author of her affliction, whom 
amid reproach and sorrow she had followed for some little distance, 
when the news of that disastrous battle overtook her. Concealing 
the letter in her bosom, she hastened to the battle-field. This and 
what follows was added in worse handwriting on the margin of 
the paper — probably the compassionate market-wonwrn had under- 
taken this task. She had noted that the unfortunate lady had ex- 
pired by the side of her husband, after gixmft \i\t^ \a ^^ ^o^\ 
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that she had confided the latter to her> and that never should little 
Valerie be forsaken by hsac. 

'* Canst thoa read ?" asked Etienne, foldmg the papers together. 

" Yes," was the short reply, 

" And thou knowest — ?" he continued, hesitatingly. She nod- 
ded assent. ''Forget it," said he, beseechingly. '' It nought avails 
thee to remain in this condition wherein thou hast been nurtured." 
Valerie answered nothing. " But yet do tell me one thing," he 
said, already on the point of reverting to other matters — " Wert 
thou always in Germany ? or how is it that I see thee here ?" 

'' The good old woman," replied the child, smilingly, " begged 
for me in France and other parts, where she ought never to have 
led me. Now she wished to make trial of the great Frederic, llie 
family of my mother belongs to his vassals ; but death has destroyed 
this plan also." 

" Forget this too," Etienne again besought her ; " forget all I" 
She answered nothing. He led her back to Madame Fonrobert, to 
wh<«n he made known the substance of his conversation with 
Valerie, and induced the compassionate lady to receive her into the 
house, which put a stop to the poUce inquiries ; and after the inter- 
ment of the French mendicant, as the deceased woman was called, 
the occurrence soon came to be forgotten. 



Chapter II. 

The feverish excitement which, that evening, had set the even- 
tempered Madame Fonrobert into an almost passionate condition, 
left a languor which preyed in a distressing mannef upon her 
spirit, lliat readiness with which she had joinfd her first act 
of benevolence to a second, and so added one self-conquest to 
another, belonged ob\dously to a strange energy, which, with the 
incident that produced it, also passed away. The following 
morning, therefore, brought her a troop of disturbing contempla- 
tions, of which one half sufficed to poison the life of the quiet- 
loving womaxim She wan ashamed indeed to make known her 
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fiseliiigs : it seemed to her mean and migeneroas to betray mitimely 
regrets over an act of benevolence; yet, scarcely mistress of her 
inward anguish, she poured forth a flood of bittor tears without 
revealing the ground of her sorrow. So long as the careful Etienne 
was occupied with the preparations for the funeral, and for the 
reception of the new guest, he could pass over her discordant 
humour; but, with the return of the* quiet belonging to his ordinary 
way of life, it was impossible for him to look silently on such 
a change. He ventured therefore, one lonely evening*hour, when 
Valerie was sleeping in Anna's little chamber — ^he ventured the 
timid question, '* Oh, madam, has any bad news arrived, or has 
any loss been sustained, to cause you sorrow V She silently shook 
her head. *' It is doubtless very bold," he continued, '' that I 
should wish to intrude myself into your confidence, but impute it 
somewhat to the fear that, through some failure, I may have 
deserved your displeasure; and at least deem me worthy of the 
favour of some explanation." 

'" It is not that, my dear Etienne," replied Madame Fonrobert, 
with weak and tremiQous voice, " it is not that ; but, as you speak 
of it, and we are now without burdensome affairs — ^which, alas ! vnll 
henceforth seldom be the case — I will venture to tell you. I have 
feared that we have been too hasty. Yes, I fear that we have 
imposed upon ourselves a femily-cross that will grievously oppress 
us ; and which, Herr Etienne, will crush me to death." 

While she spoke, he several times changed colour ; and as, at 
last, tears stifled her voice, he was obliged hastily to take two or 
three pinches from his box, to refrain himself from weeping with 
her. " How then," he at length said, ^' does madam think that 
little Valerie can wish to be burdensome to her ?" 

" Burdensome I" she exclaimed, ^' Ah ! that is not the ques- 
tion ; that tshe will and must be by her mere presence. But if 
that were all — " She ceased. Perhaps she herself knew not fur- 
ther what lay darkly within her mind. Yet suddenly there rose 
involuntarily to her lips, " See you, Herr Etienne, I have the 
feeling that this child brings unhappiness to us. I become so 
anxious when near her, that I know not how to expr^ it.' In her 
large eyes there is something j^s^ging sorrow. Only once contem- 
plate her more dosely ^ ben n surdY no Osiidit^ Vy^« ^os^ nr^s. 
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bom in an evil hour, upon a bloody bed, amongst tlie dying. 
Think only, how many souls must there have fluttered about in 
unrest, and been by angels and devils snatched away ; and, in the 
midst of the confusion, hers wound its way into the light." 

The perplexed book-keeper rose from his chair, in inexpressible 
embarrassment, and paced up and down, twisting and rubbing his 
hands. The strange words had excited in him a feeling of aversion 
and indignation towards the innocent object of his inmost com- 
passion ; and yet the more this feehng overpowered him the more 
he was ashamed of it, and strove against it, which occasioned 
him infinite suffering. " Besides," Madame Fonrobert continued, 
" the httle unfortunate is, in her singular position, more matured 
than other children at her age. It is only her form that is un- 
developed; and by what a hand has she been cultivated? What 
principles may she not have imbibed from vulgar associations ? 
Think only what she could learn from such a creature, with what 
else become acquainted than with what is immodest and untractable. 
Herr Etienne ! Herr Etienne ! beheve me, this good old house has 
lost its peace." 

" Then we will get rid of the stranger," he exclaimed, over- 
powered with disquiet and anxiety, yet shocked at the hasty word 
which consigned to so. unhappy a fate one who was quite forlorn. 

" That we cannot without injuring ourselves," she observed 
thoughtfully. " What would the world judge of such an unjust 
procedure ? And hew we should lower the poor maiden in the 
opinion of others !" Etienne felt more calm. '' No," continued 
his old friend, " the matter no longer concerns others. We 
have been too precipitate, and must now await the end." 

This we really meant you, and was a disguised reproach which 
the too sensitive Etienne took very pleasantly, but was much vexed 
therewith in secret. Therefore he kept silence, whilst he once more 
thought over the matter. Many opposing considerations now hastily 
occurred to him, which he seemed not before to have sufficiently 
regarded. What if he really through a single, evening should have 
entailed on the house, which owed to his management its prosperity 
and peace, a lasting disadvantage, and on his bene&ctress anxiety 
and vexation. ^' I will take the entire burden on myself," said he 
resolutely, ** Valerie shall find \a m& ^ C&ther> a teacher^ and a pro* 
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teetor; she shall have the little room ahove on the third floor, 
which I have so long occupied ; the little chamber beside the shop 
wDl do for me. The homeless wanderer does not need waiting 
upon ; she has been early schooled by want. By day she shall 
work with me in the counting-house, and only during the short 
meal-time need Madame Fonrobert be near her." He immediately 
made the latter acquainted with his plan, released her from all 
obfigation, and declared himself as ready as he was bound to take 
it an upon himself. But, to his great astonishment, this did not at 
an satisfy her. The deadening impression which had fallen upon 
htr had deprived her dull imagination of all its quickening power. 

'* What will all that avtdl V she repUed. *' What has been, has 
been : the child will never again be absent from my thoughts." 

At the same time she was not unwilling that Valerie should 
occupy the little upper room, while Etienne should have pos- 
session of Herr Fonrobert's, from which since the terror of that 
evening, the delusive breath of earlier recollections had passed 
away. A waiting-girl, who now and then attended upon Anna, 
agreed to have her sleeping-room next to Valerie's chamber. And 
thus the stranger child was accommodated with the least possible 
disturbance to the customs of the household. For this she thanked 
her benefactor from her heart. A stranger to everything, she had 
no longing for the world ; besides, her disturbed frame needed rest. 
She slept much, and eVen when awake dreamt of that with which 
her deceased nurse had filled her childish mind. At table she 
appeared reserved and distant towards Madame Fonrobert, who to 
her was almost painfully kind and solicitous; and who, the more she 
felt discommoded by the approach of her little guest, the more 
redoubled her attentions towards her. They remained, however^, 
unknown to each other ; their intercourse was only kept alive by 
that which had first originated it, namely, their language. 

Valerie long desired to learn German ; she had a fine and agree- 
able manner of expressing herself; the lighter tones of thought 
glided so smoothly over her lips, and found in the harmomous play 
of her features an accompaniment that seemed to render both in- 
separable. Etienne at all times avoided imposing any strange and 
disturbing notions on the unintelligible child ; he therefore let hec 
take her own way, and be as 9he was, qnicX ua V^\isst%^«\sv)iN&^Ns^ 
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her own feelings, sparing in their expression. What course her 
education took it would have been difficult to estimate : outwardly, 
she appeared unchanged ; thus she hved for years. She had no 
play-mates^ nor wished for any; nor could she attain any 
taste for female occupations. Proper hours of study eluded her ; 
yet she knew the most of what is usually taught to girls domestically 
educated. The habit of sitting the greatest part of the day by the 
side of Etienne, turning over the stores of the book-shop, and 
reading historical and poetical works of a religious and moral ten- 
dency, raised her above the mechanical condition of a common 
elementary development. And if, in the confusion of accidental 
impresMons, her notions and judgments lay sometimes disordered, 
they yet struck out upon a path in which it was very difficult t» 
acccmipany her. Least could the modest Etienne here follow her, 
who could only proceed step by step, when he woiQd understand 
any direction, and whose sensitive mind was sickened by the 
slightest ebullition of feeling ; and therefore he often sought Madame 
Fonrobert's forgiveness for the haste with which he had recom- 
mended the stranger to her generosity. It is true that his attach* 
ment daily increased for the lo^^ely and highly-born maiden, m 
wh(Mn, much as he had contemplated her, he had not been able to 
discover any fault which could reproach him for this inclination ; 
and yet the more his satisflEustion arose from Valerie's society, the 
more ashamed he felt on that account, and the more carefuUy he 
measured and regulated his behaviour towards her. Indeed, he held 
himself aloof just in proportion as he realized the nearness of her 
presence. Madame Fonrobert, on her part, glad that matters went 
so favourably for the peace of her household, disturbed no one in 
ought that kept other considerations away from her. All these 
circumstances, combined together, caused the soul of Valerie, in the 
midst of the busy capital, to be as lonesome in the benevolent 
family, as had she been on a desolate island, where only the echo of 
her own voice from wild and uncultured nature had struck upon 
her ear. She might have been about the age of fifteen, when 
Etienne surprised her one day at a side book-case, containing only 
German authors ; Valerie, a small volume in her hand, was reading 
without observing him, half aloud, with all the signs of excited 
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ittention, mingled with terror and astonishment, the following 

words >— 

*' Ah, see ! ah, see ! I suddenly 
Behold a fearful wonder ; 
A horseman's raiment all diespoil'd, 

And torn, and worn asunder ; 
His manly bead a skull become, 
A naked skull ! Ah, frightful doom ! 
His body, once so full and Mr, 
A shrivell'd skeleton lies there — ** 

Etienne interrupted her. "Do you imderstand what you are 
TCB^ng ?" said he. " Since when have you learned German, Made- 
moiselle Valerie r" 

She let fall her hand which held the book, and contemplating 
irith dreamy look the images which then passed before her, she 
taoA, " Oh, a long time, Herr Etienne ; the old sen'ant always 
•peaks it to me, and lets me read in her song-book ; it is quite 
fioniliar to me in the hearing, but I express myself awkwardly in 
the strange language." 

" And this frightful poem," continued he. " Who gave it you ?" 

** I took it myself," she drily replied, adding immediately, " I 
believe it was written for me. It makes my hair stand on end ; 
my skin is cold as ice, but my heart, Herr Elienne, my heart never 
beat so warmly as at this moment." 

His own heart felt strangely at these words. He perceived some- 
thing inexplicable as his half-sunk eye met hers with its dark, 
quivering beam. He started back, as if he had suddenly seen a 
strange and unknown form stand before him, and endeavoured, 
under a forced smile, to conceal the aversion which only more 
strongly influenced him, as she now mth passioiiate inspiration 
again took up the book, and repeated with elevated tone : — 

." Ah, see ! ah, see ! I suddenly — ," 

" Lay aside that wild stuff, Mademoiselle," said the agitated 
Etienne, beseechingly ; " you will only bewilder your imagination 
with it." 

" No," replied Valerie ; " I can explain it to myself, only hear : — 

' Loud waiUngs from the upper air, 

And moanings firom beneath ; 
Leonora's heart with trembling fear 

Shook betwisLt li£e and death.' 

m2 
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Say now/' asked the agitated maiden ; *' is not that iht histoiy of 
my mother ?" And then, she continued : " Was not thus the hour 
of my birth ? — 

' And now, amid the shadows pale, 

Beneath tiie pale moon glance, 
The spectres chant a fearful wailf 

And whirl their honid dance.' *' 

" I conjure you," Etienne interrupted her, " throw the book 
into the fire. It is madness that you are reading. Oh, the impru- 
dent one," he sighed, ''to in^)res8 on your weak brain such 
horrible images of the past !" 

" Do not blame the old woman," said Valerie ; " she has given 
me here a kind home. And were this only a chamber of death, it is 
a spot upon, the earth," she added, with deep melancholy, " where 
I feel at peace." 

She had, in the meanwhile, ccmcealed the book, without Etienne 
venturing to hinder her ; he only shook his head, and gazed after 
her as she went up stairs with it to her own chamber. He was 
obliged to confess that, since her coming into the house, she had 
not before so unreservedly disclosed her inward mind ; but had ever 
avoided revealing it to a stranger's eye. But now astonished, and 
ravished by an overwhelming power, the true voice of a wounded 
and diseased soul had broken forth. Those hard, wild tones were 
they that had ever struck dumbly within her ; at length she had 
found words for their utterance. The voice of the mother whispered 
them to her in the proper language. 

Etienne involuntarily shuddered at this coincidence of strange 
QCOU):rences. For the first time, he could not to-day feel right in 
his simple occupation. With a disturbed mind he took his place 
later at the dinner-table, opposite Madame Fonrobert. He almost 
felt thankful that Valgi^e did not make her customary appearance. 
She had excused herself from illness, but he could easily guess the 
true reason, which made him thoughtful and taciturn. 

Madame Fonrobert obser^'ed the change in him. She probably 

ascribed it to Valerie's absence, for what fluttered convulsively on 

her Ups, and was betrayed by an inward smile, seldom came out 

openly, as she generally kept her thoughts to herself. Therefore 

A&e only slightly hinted that her ta\>k com{«fi^u laad not become 
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mofr 8piightly> and seemed to be pre-occupied by one exduaive 
idea. 

" It will be agreeable to her/' she added, " when she can learn 
to communicate her thoughts." 

At these words he looked at her with astonishment ; not under- 
standing her meaning. 

** I would," she continued, " that you told me plainly what plans 
you are projecting. Besides, it were better at once to take the first 
step, and so 8])are me the trouble of further inquiries." 

" Good (7od !'' exclaimed Etienne, seized with anxious fore- 
boding ; '* what plans could I form, which in the least could 
eoncem my personal interest? And how Imve I deserved, 
madam, that you should think me guilty of a secret intenticm V 
■ " Gently, my friend, gently," she softly replied ; " the zeal which 
you show for your justification could almost make me mistrustful 
of your integrity. But I will not disqmet you. The simple ques- 
tion now is, whether you think of occupying, in a short time, the 
middle story, which since the deceased Herr Fonrobert's time has 
remained shut up." 

'^ I make a change in your house ?" asked the affrighted Etienne, 
who did not comprehend what she intended. 

" I thought," she replied, *' if you should marry." 

The words died upon his ear; he thought himself dreaming, 
when she added — 

" See ! Valerie is grown fully to the age of fifteen ; after my death 
you are my heir. What will you that you delay the period when 
you may be happy ? What I see in the fut\u:e, I can also endure 
at the present. And then, at least, I shall have the consolation of 
knowing that matters will be hereafter as I have directed, and that 
nothing new will subvert the ancient order." 

" Is it possible?" stammered the bookkeeper, in a perplexity 
which half arose from astonishment, half from inexpressible embar- 
rassment ; " is it possible that you deem me guilty, at my age, of 
so great a folly ? Ay, HeaVen forbid me from harbouring wishes 
for which I should only blush I How ungenerous, willingly to 
consign the blooming young maiden to a sickly, consumptive 
husband, whose infirm health more weds him to deatk thsocL \$^ 
life. No> no^ Madame Fonrobcrt, no moc^ ol ^^^AV%r V^ -^^^ 
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quickly, as if he cotild not with sufficient haste dismiss an imagi- 
nation to whose impression he could pay no regard. 
^ Madame Fonrohert was silent awhile, without showing any signs 
of surprise at his answer. After a long pause, during which Etienne 
endeavoured' to collect himself, she said calmly — 
" Very good, my dear Etienne ; but what then will, in the end, 
^ibecome of Valerie ? She has appeared to me for some time past 
more melancholy and reserved than before; she is too lonely here 
with us.'* 

Indeed !" responded Elienne, hesitatingly. 
It will then be well," she continued, " for me to accept the 
offer of my brother-in-law the surgeon, who, ^th his only daughter 
is coming to Berlin from'Cleves, and who wishe9 to lodge with me. 
I would at once have agreed to this, but I wished first to know your 
intentions ; for had you—" 

" I am not at all worth considering in any of your arrangements," 
Sffld he, hastily interrupting her, that he might not again be dis- 
quieted with the proposal. 

" My niece, Philline, is about the same age as Valerie," observed 
Madame Fonrobert; " they wiU teach each other what they mutually 
require to learn. Much can be regulated in our foster-child, through 
intercourse with persons of her own age ; besides," added she, *'the 
new guests will be welcome to you, my friend, as age is ever 
taciturn, and Valerie is a dreamer." 

He could not but grant this ; and as he was glad to see her busied 
with another object, he obtained leave to write immediately to the 
surgeon, and to make the necessary preparations for his arrival. 
The many particulars which the precise lady prescribed for this pur- 
pose, and for the security of her own repose, gave her active 
assistant abundant occupation. He thereby lost sight of the lonely 
young dreamer, who kept apart in her own Utile chamber. To his 
joy, however, he next morning found in its place in the bookcase, 
the dangerous poem, which he had so unwillingly seen in the hands 
of the excited maiden ; he immediately took it away, and locked it 
up. Valerie smiled, when afterwards she observed this, but forbore 
from any remark. 
AAer several weeks, the surgeon arrived mth his daughter. He 
was an earnest, learned man, quite &ev^^ V>\A&«^^x^!i»^)^tAknIl^ 



intetry, and untiring invmtigalicm. As soon as he had unpacked 
and arranged his books, his chemical and surgical apparatus, every 
thing stood in its place; he found his own occupation in a spacious 
^oom in the midst of embryos in spirits, skulls, skeletons, and 
other scientific indispensables, so that his presence m the house 
was but httle noticedi 

It was otherwise with Philline. Sprightly as a roe, communica- 
tive, sportful, and ever ready to sacrifice herself and friends for a 
joke ; now she piu'sued her pranks with the old tedious Anna, now 
with her aunt's Bolognese dog ; with her aimt herself, and the pale, 
eoughing, house-spectre, as she was wont to call Etienne, while she 
spared Valerie, whose coldness affrighted her, and towards whom, 
therefore, she felt more reluctance than confidence. Their mutual 
intercourse remained a long time sufficiently restrained. Weari- 
someness, at last, induced Philline to seek her young companion 
in her own little chamber. She found her sitting idly in a comer, 
and repeating in a loud voice some verses, which her visitor did not 
at all understand. The thought to play a comedy arose immediately 
from this incident in the mind of the sportive Philline. She com- 
municated her notion to the other, but as they were entirely without 
the necessary means and characters, they contented themselves with 
learning scenes from tn^gedies (for Valerie liked only the tragical), 
and reciting them with much pathos before the deaf and silent 
walls. The scanty pleasure, enlivened neither by the sympathy nor 
admiration of beholding friends, could be of no long entertainment 
for the social, sprightly Philline ; she was at all times restless and 
ill at ease in Valerie's little room, and it was only not to disturb her 
father that she had hitherto resorted thither to unfold her dramatic 
talent. 

Fully content with her accomphshments in the art, she resolved 
to give both her father and the other members of the household an 
astonishing proof of it. Valerie was not to be wanting. During 
the hours when the surgeon took his circuit in the city, the 
daughter desired to make all preparations for the tittle festival in her 
apartment, and for this;pur|^se invited Valerie to accompany her 
there, which the latter had with singular anxiety avoided ; nor could 
she to-day subdue her rehictance. Alternately changing red and 
pale, she stanun^ red out excuses, not one ol ytVcm^ ^^^^^ ^^s^sc<^^- 
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bended by the others wbo abnost forcibly drew the trembling 
maiden after her. But ecaroely had they apptoached the door» 
which was standing open, and which led to the surgeon's room, 
and scarcely had Valerie cast a single glance thermn^ than, with 
distorted countenance, she uttered a terrific cry, and rushed 
breathless from the spot. Philline, first frightened, then angry, 
followed her, scolding and blammg, and overwhehned her with 
such bitter reproaches, that the former in excited vehemency revealed 
the reason of her conduct, which she had rather have kept secret, 
saying, with bewfldered look — 

*' Do with me what you will, but nev^ can I pass the skeletons 
which grin at me from your father's gkuss case." 

Pbilline burst out into loud lau|^ter. Familiar with the objects 
of so great terror, she was as deficient in the nqlion of it, as in 
sympathy with the emotion, and she knew not the sad cireum- 
stances of Valerie's birth in the field of carnage* 

" Is it possible," she exclaimed, '' that you are so Httle above 
the pr^udices of the lower classes as to be overcome in this 
manner by the impression of what you are not accustomed to V^ 

" Do not mock me," repUed Valerie, deathly pale, and trembling 
as an aspen leaf ; " I cannot help it. Once before, I stood at the 
same spot, as your father was coming out. I had not time fully to 
recollect myselfi Quick as thought my eye had strayed towards 
those horrid forms. I carried about with me the sensation of them 
for days together." 

At this Philline again oi^enly laughed in her face. She under- 
stood her so little, that she sported in the most heartless manner 
with the most pitiable of all weaknesses, as she termed the poor 
maiden's unconquerable aversion, and exposed her to the like blame 
from all who had any regard to her tale of the laughable incident. 
£tienne's tender soul suiOTered much from the strokes of the 
inexhaustible raillery which befell the object of bis protection, yet 
he ventured not to defend her as his sympathy desired, from fear 
that the fine texture of her mind might in another way be 
discomposed by unpleasant emotions. Especially since his last 
conversation with Madame Fonrobert, had his demeanour to- 
waxds the young girl been far more circumspect than before. 
She also but seldom now came into the shop to kx)k for a 



IHMdc What OS one oceisioit Etinuie nmaiised Uds to her, 
r B fc ni ng at the same time to that poem whieh had once so much 
jutened her, she seemed vexed, and answered him shorUy-^^ that 
ilM did not want ihe Yohlme any more/' 

This, and similar answers, had quite tmned Etienae from his 
fnrmer cnstdm of h(xtig her defender on all occasions. He now, 
therefore, took- no part agidnst PhilBne's attacks, which induced her 
fether to interpose. He feh deeply interested in tiie eztraordinaiy 
yoong creat u re, through a strange impression which she had made 
upon him. He said he thought he saw something like a shadow 
upon her brow, as if by accident a dark body were sportavdy 
hovering over her ; a phenomenon he had often observed in persons 
strangely organized, or who were destined by Providence to violent 
events. With this opinion regarding her, he declared the jestings of 
his daughter to be ungenerous, indeed, even siUy, inasmuch as the 
peculiar seat of innate aversions can as little be ascertained as that 
of many secret diseases; and, ther^re, such manifestations 
are righdy no more to be laughed at than are the contortions of 
spasm. 

This medical judgment, for- from restraining Philline, only stimu- 
lated her spirit of contradiction; and whether it was to revenge 
herself for the spoiling of her comedy, or by a bold joke, in defiance 
of opposite counsel, to bring the bnigh upon her own eide, she 
resolved, at all hasards, to cure Valerie of her imaginary fears. 
One Sunday evening, when the old servant slept out at her daugh- 
ter's, who dwdt outside the gate, PhiDine contrived during supper, 
with the help of her own maid, to remove one of the skeletons from 
her father's closet, and conceal it under Valerie's bed-clothes; Pcdl 
of the expected result, her merriment rose above all restraint; 
even Valerie was infected by it, who therefore later than uecnd 
retired to her own chamber. 

Madame Fonrobert detained hef friend Btienne awhile l(mger. 
She was agreeably excited by the fevourable alteration which she 
thought she saw in her foster-child, and conmiunicated to her good 
kinsman her observations thereupon. 

*' Philline works very well upon Vderi^ Her^ fitieane," said she, 
\rith an air of self«satitfection ; ** very wdH. Did jtm see, to-day, 
how uncoBstralnedly she fen in with the tMhttl^'wit, and returned 
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it? I think we may coogratulale ourselves upon my resolution of 
inviting here these pleasant people." 

She looked smilingly over to Etienne> who, silent, jind listening 
with the greatest attention to an obscure noise, was standing aside 
with lus face toward the door. 

" You do not understand me well ?" she abruptly asked ; at the 
same moment, however, starting up from the sofa, and seizing his 
hands with the words — 

" God I my God I what is the matter i You are pale as death !" 

*' Nothing— nothing !" whispered Etienne ; " it is surely nothing j 
but I thought I heard some one screaming in anguish." 

He had scarcely said this, when Philline rushed wildly into the 
room, with staring look, shrieking vehemently — 

** She has lost her senses ! Help, Heaven I she is caressing the 
skeleton, and speaking words of madness to it I" 

More was not necessary to drive Etienne to Valerie's chamber. 
Already before he entered, he heard her in quite an altered tone, 
more scream than speak. She was repeating in a breath, the hor- 
rible ballad, and at the place, 

** Ah, see ! ah, see I I suddenly 
Behold a fearful wonder" — 

she fell into such a wild ecstacy, that Etienne burst open the door, 
thinking she would not survive the next moment. He foimd the 
unfortunate one erect in bed, and embracing the skeleton in her 
arms with a joy as if she had now found the happiness of her life. 
The surgeon, who was present, and who ascertained the particulars 
from Philline's painful confesdon, found that, after the ill-planned 
joke, she had stood before the door to observe Valerie ; and seeing 
her, when undressed, quietly approachher bed, and express no terror 
nor reluctance, she foreboded some misfortune. Full of anxiety she 
then entered, and found her pitiably deprived of her senses, softly 
whispering and playing with the object of her former horror. The 
siu'geon immediately gave up hope ; and Etienne soon perceived 
that she had imagined herself to be her mother, who had again 
found the long-lamented object of her love. Madame Fonrobert's 
forebodings were now frdly realized. The peace of her house had 
departed. She herself did not long suxvm the last blow. The 
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sm^^eon Hno in a short time left the dwelling, in order to rescue 

his daughter from entire nun ; for, since that evening, health and 
cheerfiilneBe had both forsaken her. Her father was often heard to 
repeat, that he had never thought that the bones of a dead warrior, 
which be had once brought from the battle-field of Minden, could 
have prevuled over the reason of two mwdena. 

Etienne was vividly penetrated with these words. Involun- 
tarily, unanswerable questions pressed his spirit, yet he avoided 
the wish vunly to inqmre after the hidden cause of such myste- 
rious connections. He bore his lot quietly and patiently. For 
long years he remained the possessor of the little house, the lonely 
supporter of the unhappy Valerie. Her gloomy lamp was every 
evening seen glimmering from the bow-window. The passer-by 
sent up to heaven a short prayer for her salvation. She herself sang 
and toyed with her phantom, till once the moon shone in at the 
open window, and lightened upon the coffin, in which her bones by 
the aide of those that had been disturbed, found rest and peace. 
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A. VON CHAM18S0 TO JULIUS EDWARD HITZIO. 



Yoa, who forget nobody, must surely remember one Peter Schle- 
mihl, whom you used to meet occasionally at my house, — a long- 
legged youth, who was considered stupid and lazy, on account of 
his awkward and careless air. I was sincerely attached to him. 
You cannot have forgotten him, Edward. He was, on one occa- 
sion, the hero of our rhymes, in the hey-day of our youthful 
spirits ; and I recollect taking him one evening to a ^etical tea- 
party, where he fell asleep while I was writing, without even wait- 
ing to hear my effusion : and this reminds me of a witticism of 
yours respecting him. You had already seen him, I know not 
where or when, in an old black frock-coat, which, indeed, he con- 
stantly wore ; and you said, ** He would oe a lucky fellow if his 
soul were half as immortal as his coat," — so little opinion had you 
of him. / loyed him, howeyer : and to this yery Schlemihl, of 
whom for many years I had wholly lost sight, I am indebted for 
the little yolume which I communicate to you, Edward, my most 
intimate friend, my second self, from whom I haye no secrets ;•— 
to you, and of course our Fouqu^, I commit them, who, like you, 
is intimately entwined about my dearest affiections, — to him I 
communicate them only as a friend, but not as a poet ; for you 
can easily imagine how unpleasant it would be if a secret confided 
to me by an honest man, relying implicitly on my friendship and 
honour, were to be exposed to the public in a poem.^ 

One word more as to the manner in which I obtained these 
sheets : yesterday morning early, as soon as I was up, they were 
brought to me. An extraordinary-looking man, with a long grey 
beard, and wearing an old black frock-coat, with a botanical case 

1 It is certainly to be r^;retted, for the story's sake, which, in Peter's 
unskilful hands, loses somewhat of its interest, that it was not presented 
to the world with all the effect that a Jean Paul, for instance, would have 
communicated to it, or others, who shall be nameless. 
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hanglDg at hie Bide, and alippen over hia boots, in the damp, nuDf 
weather, had juBt been inqniriDg fbr me, and left me these papers, 
sajring he came from Berlin. 

ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO. 

F.S. — I enclOBO a aketcli of the singular-looking Individual 
who left the MS., taken b; onr ctsver Iriend Leopold, who bap- 
peaed to be standing at the window, and saw him, just in time. 
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CHAPTER I. 

K FTER ft prosperons, but to me very 
wearisome, voyage, we came at last 
into port. Immediately on landing, 
I got together my few effects ; and, 
^squeezing myself through the crowd, went 
a the nearest aad humblest inn which 
it met my gaze. On asking for a room, 
the waiter look«l at me from head to foot, 
and conducted me to one. I asked for aome 
cold water, and for the correct address of 
Mr. Thomaa John, which was dcBcribed as 
being " by the north gate, the first country-house to the 
right,alargenewhou8eofredand white marble, with many 
pillars." This was enough. At the day was not far ad- 
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bended by tbe others wbo abnoat forcibly drew the trembling 
maiden after faer. But scarcely bad they approadied the door» 
which was standing open, and which led to the surgeon's room^ 
and scarcely had Valerie cast a single glance therein^ than, with 
distorted countenance, she uttered a terrific cry> and rushed 
breathless from the spot. PhiUine, first frightened^ then angry, 
followed her, scolding and blammg, and overwhehned her with 
such bitter reproaches, that the former in excited vehemency revealed 
the reason of her conduct, which she had rather have kept secret, 
saying, vnih bewfldered look — 

^* Do with me what you will, but never can I pass the skeletons 
which grin at me from your father's glass case." 

Philline burst out into loud lau|^ter. Familiar with the objects 
of so great terror, she was as deficient in the notion of it, aa in 
sympathy with the emotion, and she knew not the sad circum- 
stances of Valerie's birth in the field of carnage* 

*' Is it possible," she exclaimed, " that you are so little above 
the pr^udices of the lower classes as to be overcome in this 
manner by the impression of what you are not accustomed to V* 

" Do not mock me," replied Valerie, deathly pale, and trembling 
as an aspen leaf ; '* I cannot help it. Once before, I stood at the 
same spot, as your father was coming out. I had not time fully to 
recollect myself. Quick as thought my eye had strayed towards 
those horrid forms. I carried about with me the sensation of them 
for days together." 

At this Philline again openly laughed in her face. She under- 
stood her so little, that she sported in the most heartless manner 
with the most pitiable of all weaknesses, as she termed the poor 
maiden^H unconquerable aversion, and exposed her to the like blame 
from all who had any regard to her tale of the laughable incident. 
Etienne's tender soul suiOTered much from the strokes of the 
inexhaustible raillery which befell the object of his protection, yet 
he ventured not to defend her as his sympathy desired, from fear 
that the fine texture of her mind might in another way be 
discomposed by unpleasant emotions. Especially since his last 
conversation with Madame Fonrobert, had his demeanour to- 
waxds the young gn*l been far more circumspect than before. 
SAe ako Imt seldom now c«m« iaVi tb« «ho|^ to kx)k for a 
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book. When on one occasion Etienne remarked this to her, 
referring at the same time to that poem which had once so much 
inflamed her, she seemed vexed, and answered him shortly— '''that 
she did not want the volmne any more." 

This, and similar answers, had quite turned Etienne from his 
former custom of being her defender on all occasions. He now, 
therefore, took no part against Philhne's attacks, which induced her 
father to interpose. He felt deeply interested in the extraordinary 
young creature, through a strange impression which she had made 
upon him. He said he thought he saw something like a shadow 
upon her brow, as if by accident a dark body were sportively 
hovering over her ; a phenomenon he had often observed in persons 
strangely organized, or who were destined by Providence to violent 
events. With this opinion regarding her, he declared the jestings of 
his daughter to be ungenerous, indeed, even silly, inasmuch as the 
peculiar seat of innate aversions can as httle be ascertained as that 
of many secret diseases; and, therefore, such manifestations 
are rightiy no more to be laughed at than are the contortions of 
spasm. 

This medical judgment, far from restrsdning Philline, only stimu- 
lated her spirit of contradiction ; and whether it was to revenge 
herself for the spoiling of her comedy, or by a bold joke, in defiance 
of opposite coimsel, to bring the laugh upon her own side, she 
resolved, at all hazards, to cure Valerie of her imaginary fears. 
One Sunday evening, when the old servant slept out at her daugh- 
ter's, who dwelt outside the gate, Philline contrived during supper, 
with the help of her own maid, to remove one of the skeletons from 
her father's closet, and conceal it under Valerie's bed-clothes. Full 
of the expected result, her merriment rose above all restraint; 
even Valerie was infected by it, who therefore later than usual 
retired to her own chamber. 

Madame Fonrobert detained her friend Etienne awhile longer. 
She was agreeably excited by the favourable alteration which she 
thought she saw in her foster-child, and communicated to her good 
kinsman her observations thereupon. 

** Philline works very well upon Valerie, Herr Etienne," said she, 
wth an air of self-satisfaction ; "very wdl. Did you see, to-day, 
how unconstrainedly she fell in with t\\e o\SaBf H^\.^«5Axt\\ss:^^ 
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it? I think we may coogratulale ourselves upon my resolution of 
inviting here these pleasant people." 

She looked smilingly over to Etienne> who, silent, jmd listening 
with the greatest attention to an ohscure noise, was standing aside 
with his face toward the door. 

*' You do not understand me well ?" she abruptly asked ; at the 
same moment, however, starting up from the sofa, and seizing his 
hands with the words — 

*' God I my God I what is the mattw I You are pale as death !" 

*' Nothing — ^nothing I" whispered Etienne ; " it is surely nothing ; 
but I thought I heard some one screaming in anguish.'' 

He had scarcely said this, when Philline rushed wildly into the 
room, with staring look, shrieking vehemently— 

*' She has lost her senses I Help, Heaven I she is caressing the 
skeleton, and speaking words of madness to it I" 

More was not necessary to drive Etienne to Valerie's chamber. 
Already before he entered^ he heard her in quite an altered tone, 
more scream than speak. She was repeating in a breath, the hor- 
rible ballad, and at the place, 

** Ah, see ! ah, see ! I suddenly 
Behold a fearful wonders- 
she fell into such a wild ecstacy, that Etienne burst open the door, 
thinking she would not survive the next moment. He found the 
unfortunate one erect in bed, and embracing the skeleton in her 
arms with a joy as if she had now found the happiness of her life. 
The surgeon, who was present, and who ascertained the particulars 
from Philline's painful confession, found that, after the ill-planned 
joke, she had stood before the door to obser\'e Valerie ; and seeing 
her, when undressed, quietly approachher bed, and express no terror 
nor reluctance, she foreboded some misfortune. Full of anxiety she 
then entered, and found her pitiably deprived of her senses, softly 
whispering and playing with the object of her former horror. The 
surgeon immediately gave up hope ; and Etienne soon perceived 
that she had imagined herself to be her mother, who had again 
found the long-lamented object of her love. Madame Fonrobert's 
forebodings were now fully realized. The peace of her house had 
departed. She herself did not long sxirvive the last blow. Th» 
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surgeon also in a Bhort time left the dwelling, in order to Ricue 
his daughter from entire ruin ; for, nnce that evening, health and 
cheerfitlnesH had both forsaken her. Her father wae often heard to 
repeat, that he had never thought that the hones of a dead warrior, 
wluch he had once hrought from the battle-field of Minden, could 
have prevailed over the reason of two middens. 

Etienne was vividly penetrated with these words. Involun- 
tarily, unanswerable quesliona pressed his spirit, yet he avoided 
the wish vtdnly to inqiure after the hidden cause of such myste- 
rions connections. He bore his lot quietly and patiently. For 
long years he remained the possessor of the little houBe, the lonely 
HVpporter of the unhappy Valerie. Her gloomy lamp was every 
evening seen glimmering from the bow-window. The passer-by 
sent up to heaven a short prayer for her salvation. She herself sang 
and toyed with her phantom, till once the moon shone in at the 
open window, and lightened upon the coffin, in which her bones by 
the side of those that had been disturbed, found rest and peace. 




THB SHADOWLESS MAN. 1 3 

you not content with your own shadow ? This would be 
a bargain of a strange nature indeed !'' 

" I have in my pocket/' he said, " many things which 
may possess some value in your eyes : for that inestimable 
shadow, I should deem the highest price too little." 

A cold shuddering came over me as I recollected the 
pocket ; and I could not conceive what had induced me to 
style him " good friendy^ which I took care not to repeat, 
endeavouring to make up for it by a studied politeness. 

I now resumed the conversation : — " But, sir — excuse 
your humble servant — I am at a loss to comprehend your 
meaning,— my shadow! — how can I?" 

^' Permit me," he exclaimed, interrupting me, " to 
gather up the noble image as it lies on the ground, and to 
take it into my possession. As to the manner of accom- 
plishing it, leave that to me. In return, and as an evi- 
dence of my gratitude, I shall leave you to choose among 
all the treasures I have in my pocket, among which are a 
variety of enchanting articles, not exactly adapted for you, 
who, I am sure, would like better to have the wishing-cap 
of Fortunatus, all made new and sound again, and a lucky 
purse, which also belonged to him." 

" Fortunatus's purse !" cried I ; and, great as was my 
mental anguish, with that one word he had penetrated the 
deepest recesses of my soul. A feeling of giddiness came 
over me, and double ducats glittered before my eyes. 

" Be pleased, gracious sir, to examine this purse, and 
make a trial of its contents." He put his hand in his 
pocket, and drew forth a large strongly stitched bag of 
stout Cordovan leather, with a couple of strings to match, 
and presented it to me. I seized it — took out ten gold 
pieces, then ten more, and this I repeated again and again. 
Instantly I held out my hand to him. " Done," said I ; 
"the bargain is made : my shadow for the purse." "Agreed," 
he answered; and, immediately kneeling down, I beheld 
him, with extraordinary dexterity, gently loosen my sha- 
dow from the grass, lift it up, fold it together, and, at last, 
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put it in his pocketi He theh rose, bowed once more to 
me^ and directed his steps towtlrds the it>se-bushes. I 
fehcied I heard him quietly laughing to himself. How- 
erer^ I field the purse fast by the two strings. The earth 
was basking betifeath the brightnfess of the Sun ; but I pre- 
sently lest all consciousness; 

On reebrering my sehSes^ I hastened to* quit a place 
whei* I hojied thell'e Was notliihg fdrther to detiaiii me. I 
first filted my pdckets With gold^ then fastened the StHngs 
of the pui^e round my neek^ ttnd concfefeled it in my bosbm. 
I liassed unnoticed out of the park, gained the high rbad^ 
and took the way to the tdWn. As I was thoughtftdly ap- 
proachilig the gate, I heard some one behind me exclaim- 
ing, " Yodhg miih ! youilg man ! yoii hare lost your sha- 
dow!" i turned^ and perceired an did woman calling after 
me; " Thank yoii, my good Woman/' said I j and throw- 
ing hel" a piefee of gold foi* her Well-intended infbrmation^ 
I stepped under the trees. At the gate> again, it Was my 
fkte td heftir th^ sentry inquiring where the gentleman 
had left his shadow ; and immediately I heard a douple of 
women exclaiming, "Jesu Maria! the poor man has no 
shadow !" All this began to depress me, and I carefully 
avoided Wlilking in the sun; but this could riot eVery 
where be the case : for in the next broad street I had to 
cross, arid, unfortunately for me, at the very hour in which 
the boys Were coming oiit of school, a humpbacked loiit of 
a felldw. — I see hifai yet, — soon made the discovery that I 
was Witnout a shadow, and cominunicated the news, with 
loiid outfeHfes, to A knot of ydung urchins. The whole 
swardi proceeded immediately to reconnoitre me^ arid to 
pelt me with mud. " People/' cried they, " are generally 
accustomed to take their shadows with them when they 
walk in the sunshine." 

In order to drive therii away, I threw gold by haridfals 
among them, and i^prang into a hackriey-coach which some 
coinpassionatcf spectators sent to my rescue. 

As soon as I found myself done in the rolliiig vehicle, 
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I began tQ weep bitterly. I h^d by t]^9 time $i mifgiving 
that, |n the s^me degree Iq which gold in this world pre- 
vail9 over merit and virtue, by so much o^^'s shadow ex- 
cels gQl4 ; and now that I had sacrific^fl my conscience for 
riches, and given my shadow in exchange for mere gPMi 
what on earth would become of me ? 

As the coach stopped at the 4Por pf ipy late inn, I felt 
much perplexed, apd not at al} disposed to enter so wi^etched 
an abode. I cs^lled fpr my things, and received them with 
an air of contempt, threw down a few gold pieces, and de- 
sired to be conducted to a first-^ate hotel. This house had 
a northern f^pect, ^p that I bad nothing to fear &oni the 
sun. I dismissed the coachman with go)d ; asl^ed to \}C 
co^duc^ed to the best; apartment, and locked mypfil^up in 
it as soon ^ possible, 

Imagine, my fnend, what I then set about? my dear 
Chamisso I even tp thee I blush to mentio^ what follows, 

I drew the ill-fated pur^e from i^y bosom ; and, in a 
sort of frenzy that raged |i^e a self-fe^l fire within me, I 
ok out gold — gold — gold — more and mpre, till I strewed 
i on the floor, trampled uppp it, and fef^sting on its very 
so nd and brilliancy, added coins tp cpins, rolling and 
revelling on the gorgeous bed, until I sank exhausted* 

^us passe4 awt^y that day and ev^ping ; and as my 
doqr remained locked, night fonnd me 9till lying on thp 
gold, where, at last, sleep overpowered IPC. 

Then I dreamed of tli^e, ^d fancied J stqpd behind the 
glass 4Ppr pf thy little ropm, and saw thee se$tted at thy 
tab)e between a ^eleton and a bunch pf dialed plants ; ber 
fore thee lay qpen the works pf HftlleB, Humboldt, and 
Li^SBus ; on thy sp^ a yplum^ Pf Q^Pik^i fMQtd the Enr 
chanted Bing. I stood a lo^ig time po^templfttingihee, an4 
every 1;hing Iq ^hy apartment; and again tfiming my gaze 
upoxt thee, I perceived that thou wast mQtipnlessrrthou 
di48t i^ot breathe— thpH w^t dead, 

I awoke— it seemed yet earlyr-r«»y wM«h had stopped. 
I felj; thir^^, f^i^^^ apd wprn out ; fqv moe the p]:eceding 
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morning I had not tasted food. I now cast from me, with 
loathing and disgust, the very gold with which but a short 
time before I had satiated my foolish heart. Now I knew 
not where to put it — I dared not leave it lying there. I 
examined my purse to see if it would hold it, — impossible ! 
Neither of my windows opened on the sea. I had no other 
resource but, with toil and great fatigue, to drag it to a 
huge chest which stood in a closet in my room ; where I 
placed it all, with the exception of a handful or two. Then 
I threw myself, exhausted, into an arm-chair, till the 
people of the house should be up and stirring. As soon 
as possible, I sent for some refreshment, and desired to 
see the landlord. 

I entered into some conversation with this man respect- 
ing the arrangement of my future establishment. He re- 
commended for my personal attendant one Bendel, whose 
honest and intelligent countenance immediately prepos- 
sessed me in his favour. It is this individual whose per- 
severing attachment has consoled me in all the miseries of 
my life, and enabled me to bear up under my wretched 
lot. I was occupied the whole day in my room with ser- 
vants in want of a situation, and tradesmen of every de- 
scription. I decided on my future plans, and purchased 
various articles of vertu and splendid jewels, in order tc 
get rid of some of my gold ; but nothing seemed to dimi- 
nish the inexhaustible heap. 

I now reflected on my situation with the utmost un- 
easiness, I dared not take a single step beyond my own 
door ; and in the evening I had forty wax-tapers lighted 
before I ventured to leave the shade. I reflected with 
horror on the frightful encounter with the school-boys; 
yet I resolved, if I could command sufficient courage, to 
put the public opinion to a second trial. The nights were 
now moonlight. Late in the evening I wrapped myself in 
a large cloak, pulled my hat over my eyes, and, trembling 
like a criminal, stole out of the house. 

I did not venture to leave the friendly shadow of the 



houses until I had r<^^]i^d a distant part pf tUe tpwn ; a^d 
then I emerged into the broaji mppqli^ht, filUy prepared 
to hear my fate from the lips of the pa8sers-t)y. 

Spare me, my beloved friendi the painful recital of all 
that I was doooj^d to ensure. The women often exprppsed 
the deepest sympathy for me — a sympathy not les? pier- 
cing to ipy soul than the scofis of the young People, apd 
the proud contempt of the men, particularly of the n^pre 
corpulent, who threw an ample shadow before them. A 
fair and beauteous maiden, apparently apcompauied by her 
parents, who grayely kept looking straight before tl^^m, 
chanced to cast a beaming glance on n)e; but was evidently 
startled at perceiving that I was wiU^out a shadow^ and 
hiding her lovely face in her veil, and holding down her 
l^ead, passed silently on. 

This was past all endurance. Tears streaood &cm my 
eyes; and with a heart pierced through and through, I 
once more took refuge in the shf^de. I leant on the houses 
for support, and reached home at (^ late hpur^ worn out 
with &tigue. 

I passed a sleepless night. I/ly £u*st care the following 
morning was, to devise some means of (Jiscoyering the man 
in the grey cloak. Perhaps I may succeed in finding him ; 
and how fortunate it were if h^ should be as ill ^ti^ed 
with his bargain as I am with mine ! 

I desired Bende} to be sent for, who seeined io poss^ 
sojne tact ^nd ability. I minutdy d^ribed tQ hifli the 
individual who possessed a treasure without which life 
itself was rendered a burden to me. I mentioned the time 
and place at which I had seen hun, nam^d all the per§0]3p 
who were present, and concluded lyith the following di- 
rections : — ^he was to inquire for a Doljond's telescope, a 
Turjcey carpet interwoyen with gold, a niax:quee, and^ fin- 
ally, for some black steeds,— the hi4ory, without entering 
into particulars, of aU these h&ng singularljc connected 
with the mysterious character who ^^ei^ed tp pass unnp- 
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ticed by every one, but whose appearance had destroyed 
the peace and happiness of my life. 

As I spoke, I produced as much gold as I could hold 
in my two hands, and added jewels and precious stones of 
still greater value. " Bendel," said I, " this smooths many 
a path, and renders that easy which seems almost impos- 
sible. Be not sparing of it, for I am not so ; but go, and 
rejoice thy master with intelligence on which depends all 
his hopes." 

He departed, and returned late and melancholy. None 
of Mr. John's servants, none of his guests (and Bendel had 
spoken to them all) had the slightest recollection of the 
man in the grey cloak. The new telescope was still there, 
but no one knew how it had come ; and the tent and 
Turkey carpet were still stretched out on the hill. The 
servants boasted of their master's wealth; but no one 
seemed to know by what means he had become possessed 
of these newly acquired luxuries. He was gratified ; and 
it gave him no concern to be ignorant how they had come 
to him. The black coursers which had been mounted on 
that day were in the stables of the young gentlemen of 
the party, who admired them as the munificent present of 
Mr. John. 

Such was the information I gained from BendePs de- 
tailed account ; but, in spite of this unsatisfactory result, 
his zeal and prudence deserved and received my commen- 
dation. In a gloomy mood, I made him a sign to with- 
draw. 

" I have, sir," he continued, " laid before you all the 
information in my power relative to the subject of the 
most importance to you. I have now a message to deliver 
which I received early this morning from a person at the 
gate, as I was proceeding to execute the commission in 
whidi I have so unfortunately failed. The man's words 
were precisely these : ' Tell your master, Peter Schlemihl, 
he will not see me here again. I am going to cross the 
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sea ; a favourable wind now calls all the passengers on 
board ; but, in a year and a day^ I shall have the hon- 
our of imying him a visit ; when, in all probability, I 
shall have a proposal to make to him of a very agreeable 
nature. Commend me to him most respectfully, with 
many thanks.' I inquired his name; but he said you 
would remember him.'* 

" What sort of person was he ?" cried I, in great emo- 
tion ; and Bendel described the man in the grey coat fea- 
ture by feature, word for word ; in short, the very indivi- 
dual in search of whom he had been sent. " How unfor- 
tunate !" cried I, bitterly ; " it was himself." Scales, as it 
were, fell from BendeFs eyes. " Yes, it was he," cried he, 
" undoubtedly it was he ; and fool, madman, that I was, 
I did not recognise him — I did not, and have betrayed 
my master !" He then broke out into a torrent of self- 
reproach ; and his distress really excited my compassion. 
I endeavoured to console him, repeatedly assuring him 
that I entertained no doubt of his fidelity ; and despatched 
him immediately to the wharf, to discover, if possible, 
some trace of the extraordinary being. But on that very 
morning many vessels, which had been detained in port 
by contrary winds, had set sail, all bound to different parts 
of the globe ; and the grey man had disappeared like a 
shadow. 



CHAPTER II. 

Op what use were wings to a man fast bound in chains of 
iron ? They would but increase the horror of his despair. 
Like the dragon guarding his treasure, I remained cut off 
from all human intercourse, and starving amidst my very 
gold, for it gave me no pleasure: I anathematised it as 
the source of all my wretchedness. 

Sole depository of my fearful secret^ I trembled before 
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the meanest of my attendants, whom; at the name time, I 
envied ; for he possessed a shadow, and coifld venture to 
go out in the daytime; while I shut myself up in my 
room day and night, and indulged in oil the hittecness of 
grief. 

One individual, however, was daily pining away before 
my eyes — my faithful Bendel, who ^vas the victim of silent 
delf-reproach, tormenting himself with the idea that he 
had betrayed the confidence reposed in him by a good 
master, in failing to recognise the individual in quest of 
whom he had been sent, and with whom he )iad been led 
to believe that my melancholy £aie was closely connected. 
Still, I had nothing to accuse him with, as { recognised 
in the occurrence the mysterious character of th^ un- 
knpwn. 

In Older to leave no means untried, I one day des- 
patched Bendel with a costly ring to the n^ost celebrated 
artist in the town, desiring him to wait upon me. He 
Qfune ; and dismissing the attendants, I secured the door, 
placing myself opposite to him, and, after extolling his 
art, with a heavy heart came to the point, first enjoining 
the strictest secrecy. 

" For a person," said I, " who most unfortunately 
has lost his shadow, could you paint a false one V 

" Do you speak of the natural shadow V 

" Precisely so." 

" But," he asked, " by what awkward negh'gence can 
a man have lost his shadow ?" 

*^ How it occurred," I answered, " is of no conse- 
quence ; but it was in this manner^' — (and here I uttered 
an unblushing falsehood) — ^^ he was travelling in Russia 
last winter, and one bitterly cold day it froze so intensely, 
that his shadow remained so fixed to the ground, that it 
was found impossible to remove it." 

" The false shadow that I might paint," said the artist, 
" would be liable to be lost on the slightest movement, 
particularly in a person who, from your accoimt, cares so 
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little about his shadow. A person without a shadow should 
keep out of the sun, that is the only safe and rational 
plan." 

He rose and took his leave, casting so penetrating a 
look at me, that I shrunk from it. I sank back in my 
chair, and hid my face in my hands. 

In this attitude Bendel found me, and was about to 
withdraw silently and respectfully on seeing me in such a 
state of grief: looking up, overwhelmed with my sorrows, 
I felt that I must communicate them to him. " Ben- 
del," I exclaimed, " Bendel, thou the only being who 
seest and respectest my grief too much to inquire into its 
cause — thou who seemest silently and sincerely to sympa- 
thise with me — come and share my confidence. The extent 
of my wealth I have not withheld from thee, neither will 
I conceal jfrom thee the extent of my grief. Bendel ! for- 
sake me not.' Bendel, you see me rich, free, beneficent ; 
you fancy all the world in my power ; yet you must have 
observed that I shun it, and avoid all human intercourse. 
You think, Bendel, that the world and I are at variance ; 
and you yourself, perhaps, will abandon me, when I ac- 
quaint you with this fearful secret. Bendel, I am rich, 
free, generous ; but, O God, I have no shadow /" 

" No shadow !" exclaimed the faithful young man, 
tears starting from his eyes. " Alas ! that I am bom to 
serve a master without a shadow!" He was silent, and 
again I hid my face in my hands. 

" Bendel," at last I tremblingly resumed, " you have 
now my confidence ; you may betray me — go — bear wit- 
ness against me !" 

He seemed to be agitated with conflicting feelings ; at 
last he threw himself at my feet and seized my hand, 
which he bathed with his tears. " No," he exclaimed ; 
" whatever the world may say, I neither can nor will for- 
sake my excellent master because he has lost his shadow. 
I will rather do what is right than what may seem pru- 
dent. I will remain with you — I will shade you with my 
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own shadov: — J Tyill assist you when I can — and whpn I 
canno^, I will weep with you." 

I fell upon his neck, astonished at sentiments so un-r 
usual 5 for it; was yery evident that he was not prompted 
by the loyp of money. 

My mode of life and jpay fate now became soipewhat 
different. It is incredible with what prpyiflent foresight 
Bendel contrived to cpnpeal my deficiency. Every yifh^re 
l^e l^a9 befpre me, a^d with me, providing against eyery 
contingency, and in pases of unlop]^ed-for danger, flying 
to shield me wilfih his own shadow, for he yft^s teller an4 
Stoutf3^ than V^y^^^' Thys I once more venturefl among 
mankind, and began to take a part in worldly afiairs. { 
w^ compelled, indeed, tp affect cef tain peculiarities and 
whim^ j but in ^ ^ch ii^an they seei^ only approprit^te ; 
and so Ipng as the truth was kept cofice^^d, I ei\joyed all 
the )ionQur and respect which gold co)ild proci^re. 

I nq^ looked forward with more pompp^ure ^p the 
promised visit of the mysterious unknown at the e:(pira- 
tipn pf the year and a day. 

I was very sensible that I could npt venture to rem^n 
Ipng in a place where I had once been seen without a^ shar 
dow, and where I might pasily be betrt^yed ; and pprl^aps, 
too, I recollectefl my first introcjuction tQ Mv* John, and 
this was by no means a pleasipg reniinisp^nce. If owever, 
I lyished just to make a tri{^l here, that J might with 
greater ease and security visit some other pl^ce. But ?ny 
vanity for spmp time ^thheld ipe, for it is in this quality 
of our race that t)ie anchor takes the firmest ho}pl. 

Even the lovely Fanny, whom I again inct in several 
places^ )vithout her speming to recollect that she h&d ^^^^ 
sepn me before, bes^wed some notice on mo ; fpr wit and 
understanding were mine in abundance now. Wh^n I 
Spoke, I was listened to ; and I was at a los^ to know how 
I had so easily acquired the art of commi^^d^^Sf attentipn, 
^pd giving the tone to thp conversation. 

The inipressipn which I perceived I h^d p^ade upon 
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this fair oni cdlllpletely tiifned toy briUn ; Attd this wi» 
just what she wished. Aftet that, I pursued her ifrith in- 
iinite pains through every obstacle; My yanity was Only 
intent bn exfeiting hers to liiake a ddiiqu^t of toe j but 
although the intoxication disturbed my head^ it failed to 
make the l^ast iinpression lAh iny heaf-t. 

But why detail to you the dft-i-epeated story Whieh 1 
haVe So ofteh heatd from ydui-self ? 

IloweVer, in th^ old and well-kn^wn dranla in Ithich I 
played so wdrn-out a part> a eatfesti-bphfe occurrM bf quite 
a peculiar nature, in a manner equally unexpected tb her, 
to me, and to every body. 

One beautiful Evening I had, accbrding tb my usual 
custom, assembled a party in a gdrdfen, and was walking 
arih in arm with Fanny at a little distance f^oto the test 
of the comJ)any, and poUring intb her ear the usual Well- 
turned J)hrasesi iVhile she was detourely gazing tm va- 
cancy, ahd how and theii geiitly retliMiing the pressure of 
my hand. The moon suddenly eillerged from behind a 
cloud at our back. Fanliy perceived only her own shadow 
before us. She started^ looked at me With terror, and 
then again on the ground, in search bf toy Shadow. All 
that was passing in her tiiind was so Stfftiigfely depicted in 
her countenance, that I should have burst into a lend fit 
of laughter, had I hot siiddenly ffelt toy blbOd run cold 
within me. I suffered her to fall fl-bto toy arm in ft faiut^ 
ing-fit ; shot With the rapidity of fth arrbW through the 
astotiished guestS> reached the gatej threw toyself into the 
first conveyance I toet with^ and retUl'hed to the town, 
where this time, unfortunately, I had left the wary Ben- 
del, tie was alaftoed on seeifag toe: one word explained 
all. Pbst-horses wei*fe immediately procured. I took with 
me none of my servants, one cunning knave dnljf excepted, 
called Rascalj whb had by his adi^itness betome very ser- 
viceslble to toe, and who &t ^t^seiit knew ilothitig of what 
had occurred. I travelled Uiirty leagues that night j hav- 
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ing left Bendel behind to discharge my servants^ pay my 
debts, and bring me all that was necessary. 

When he came up with me next day, I threw myself 
into his arms, vowing to avoid such follies and to be more 
careful for the future. 

We pursued our journey uninterruptedly over the fron- 
tiers and mountains; and it was not until I had placed 
this lofty barrier between myself and the before-mentioned 
unlucky town, that I was persuaded to recruit myself, after 
my fatigues, in a neighbouring and little-firequented water- 
ing-place. 

I must now pass rapidly over one period of my history, 
on which how gladly would I dwell, could I conjure up 
your lively powers of delineation ! But the vivid hues 
which are at your conmiand, and which alone can give 
life and animation to the picture, have left no trace within 
me ; and were I now to endeavour to recall the joys, the 
griefs, the pure and enchanting emotions, which once held 
such powerful dominion in my breast, it would be like 
striking a rock which yields no longer the living spring, 
and whose spirit is fled for ever. With what an altered 
aspect do those bygone days now present themselves to 
my gaze ! 

In this watering-place I acted an heroic character, 
badly studied ; and being a novice on such a stage, I for- 
got my part before a pair of lovely blue eyes. 

All possible means were used by the infatuated parents 
to conclude the bargain; and deception put an end to 
these usual artifices. And that is all — all. 

The powerful emotions which once swelled my bosom 
seem now in the retrospect to be poor and insipid, nay, 
even terrible to me. 

Alas, Minna ! as I wept for thee the day I lost thee, so 
do I now weep that I can no longer retrace thine image in 
my soul. 
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Am I^ then^ so far adyanced into the vale of years? 
O fatal effects of maturity ! would that I could fe«l one 
throb^ one emotion of former days of enchantment — alas^ 
not one ! a solitary beings tossed on the wild ocean of life — 
it is long since I drained thine enchanted cup to the dregs ! 

But to return to my narrative. I had sent Bendel to 
the little town with plenty of money to procure me a suit- 
able habitation. He spent my gold profusely ; and as he 
expressed himself rather reservedly concerning his distin- 
guished master (for I did not wish to be named), the good 
people began to form rather extraordinary conjectures. 

As soon as my house was ready for my reception, Ben- 
del returned to conduct me to it. We set out on our jour- 
ney. About a league from the town, on a sunny plain, 
we were stopped by a crowd of people, arrayed in holyday 
attire for some festival. The carriage stopped. Music, 
bells, cannons, were heard ; and loud acclamations rang 
through the air. 

Before the carriage now appeared in white dresses a 
chorus of maidens, all of extraordinary beauty ; but one of 
them shone in resplendent loveliness, and eclipsed the 
rest as the sun eclipses the stars of night. She advanced 
from the midst of her companions, and, witli a lofty yet 
winning air, blushingly knelt before me, presenting on a 
silken cushion a wreath, composed of laurel-branches, the 
olive, and the rose, saying something respecting majesty, 
love, honour, &c., which I could not comprehend; but 
the sweet and silvery magic of her tones intoxicated my 
senses and my whole soul : it seemed as if some heavenly 
apparition were hovering over me. The chorus now be- 
gan to sing the praises of a good sovereign, and the happi- 
ness of his subjects. All this, dear Chamisso, took place 
in the sun : she was kneeling two steps from me, and I, 
without a shadow, could not dart through the air, nor fall 
on my knees before the angelic being. O, what would I 
not now have given for a shadow ! To conceal my shame, 
agony, and despair, I buried myself in the recesses of the 
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carriage. Beudel at last thought of an expedient; he 
jumped out of the carriage. 1 called him back, and gave 
him out of the casket I had by me a rich diamond coronet, 
which had been intended for the lovely Fanny. 

He stepped forward, and spoke in the name of his 
master, who, he said, was overwhelmed by so many de- 
monstrations of respect, which he really could not accept 
as an honour — there must be some error ; nevertheless 
he begged to express his thanks for the good- will of the 
worthy townspeople. In the mean time Bendel had taken 
the wreath from the cushion, and laid the brilliant crown 
in its place. He then respectfully raised the lovely girl 
from the ground ; and at one sign, the clergy, magistrates, 
and all the deputations withdrew. The crowd separated, 
to allow the horses to pass ; and we pursued our way to 
the town at full gallop, through arches ornamented with 
flowers and branches of laurel. Salvos of artillery again 
were heard. The carriage stopped at my gate ; I hastened 
through the crowd which curiosity had attracted to witness 
my arrival. Enthusiastic shouts resounded under my 
windows, from whence I showered gold amidst the people ; 
and in the evening the whole town was illuminated. Still 
all remained a mystery to me, and I could not imagine 
for whom I had been taken. I sent Hascal out to make 
inquiry ; and he soon obtained intelligence that the good 
King of Prussia was travelling through the country under 
the name of some count ; that my aide-de-camp had been 
recognised, and that he had divulged the secret ; that on 
acquiring the certainty that I would enter their town, 
their joy had known no bounds : however, as they per- 
ceived I was determined on preserving the strictest incog- 
nito, they felt how wrong they had been in too importu- 
nately seeking to withdraw the veil. But I had received 
them 80 condescendingly and so graciously, that they were 
sure I would forgive them. The whole affair was such 
capital amusement to the unprincipled Hascal, that he did 
lii^ bast to confirm the good people in their beliei^ while 
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affecting to reprove them. He gave me a rery comical 
account of the matter ; and seeing that I was amused bj 
it, actually endeavoured to make a merit of his impudence. 

Shall I own the truth? My vanity was flattered by 
having been mistaken for our revered sovereign. I ordered 
a banquet to be got ready for the following evening, undet 
the trees before my house, and invited the whole town. 
The mysterious power of my purse, BendePs exertions^ 
and BascaPs ready invention, made the shortness of the 
time seem as nothing. 

It was really astonishing how magnificently and beau- 
tifully every tiling >vas arranged in these few hours. 
Splendour and abundance vied with each other, and the 
lights were so carefully arranged that I felt quite safe: 
the zeal of my servants met every exigency, and merited 
all praise. 

Evening drew on, the guests arrived, and were pre- 
sented to me. The word majesty was now dropped ; but, 
with the deepest respect and humility, I was addressed as 
the count. What could I do ? I accepted the tttie ; and 
from that moment I was known as Count Peter. In the 
midst of all this festivity my soul pined for one individual. 
She came late — she who was the empress of the scenei 
and wore the emblem of sovereignty on her brow. 

She modestly accompanied her parents, and seemed 
unconscious of her transcendent beauty. 

The Hanger of the Forests, his wife, and daughter, 
were presented to me. I was at no loss to make myself 
agreeable to the parents ; but before the daughter I stood 
like a well-scolded school-boy, incapable of speaking tt 
single word. 

At length I hesitatingly entreated her to honoiur my 
banquet by presiding at it — an office for which her rare 
endowments pointed her out as admirably fitted. With a 
blush and an expressive glance she entreated to be excused ) 
but in still greater confusion than herself, I respectfully 
begged her to accept the homage of tine ^t«\. ^xi^xc^nRX ^«i- 
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Toted of her subjects ; and one glance of the count was the 
same as a command to the guests^ who all vied with each 
other in acting up to the spirit of the noble host. 

In her person, majesty, innocence, and grace, in union 
with beauty, presided over this joyous banquet. Minna's 
happy parents were elated by the honours conferred upon 
their child. As for me, I abandoned myself to all the 
intoxication of delight : I sent for all the jewels, pearls, 
and precious stones still left to me — the produce of my 
fatal wealth ; and filling two vases, I placed them on the 
table, in the name of the Queen of the banquet, to be di- 
vided among her companions and the remainder of the 
ladies. 

I ordered gold in the mean time to be showered down 
without ceasing among the happy multitude. 

Next morning Bendel told me in confidence that the 
suspicions he had long entertained of Rascal's honesty 
were now reduced to a certainty : he had yesterday em- 
bezzled many bags of gold. 

** Never mind," said I ; '* let him enjoy his paltry 
booty. I like to spend it — ^why should not he ? Yester- 
day he, and all the newly-engaged servants whom you 
had hired, served me honourably, and cheerfully assisted 
me to enjoy the banquet." 

No more was said on the subject. Rascal remained at 
the head of my domestics. Bendel was my friend and 
confidant \ he had by this time*become accustomed to look 
upon my wealth as inexhaustible, without seeking to in- 
quire into its source. He entered into all my schemes, 
and efiectually assisted me in devising methods of spend- 
ing my money. 

Of the pale, sneaking scoundrel — the unknown — Ben- 
del only knew thus much, that he alone had power to 
release me from the curse which weighed so heavily on 
me, and yet that I stood in awe of him on whom all my 
hopes rested. Besides, I felt convinced that he had the 
means of discovering mt under any circumstances; while 
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he himself remained concealed ; I therefore abandoned my 
fruitless inquiries^ and patiently awaited the appointed 
day. 

The magnificence of my banquet, and my deportment 
on the occasion, had but strengthened the credulous towns- 
people in their previous belief. 

It appeared, soon after, from accounts in the news- 
papers, that the whole history of the king of Prussia's 
fictitious journey originated in mere idle report. But a 
king I was, and a king I must remain, by all means ; and 
one of the richest and most royal, although people were 
at a loss to know where my territories lay. 

The world has never had reason to lament the scarcity 
of monarchs, particularly in these days; and the good 
people, who had never yet seen a king, now fancied me to 
be first one, and then another, with equal success ; and in 
the mean while I remained as before, Count Peter. 

Among the visitors at this watering-place, a merchant 
made his appearance, one who had become a bankrupt in 
order to enrich himself. He enjoyed the general good 
opinion ; for he projected a shadow of respectable size^ 
though of somewhat faint hue. 

This man wished to shew off in this place by means of 
his wealth, and sought to rival me. My purse soon en- 
abled me to leave the poor devil far behind. To save his 
credit, he became bankrupt again, and fled beyond the 
mountains ; and thus I was rid of him. Many a one in 
this place was reduced to beggary and ruin through my 
means. 

In the midst of the really princely magnificence and 
profusion which carried all before me, my own style of 
living was very simple and retired. I had made it a point 
to observe the strictest precaution ; and, with the exception 
of Bendel, no one was permitted, on any pretence what- 
ever, to enter my private apartment. As long as the snn 
shone, I remained shut np with him ; and the Count was 
then said to be deeply occupied in his closet. The nnmercms 
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couriers, whom I kept in constant attendance about mat- 
ters of no importance, were supposed to be the bearers of 
my despatches. I only received company in the evening 
under the trees of my garden, or in my saloons, after 
Senders assurance of their being carefully and brilliantly 
lit up. 

My walks, in which the Argus-eyed Bendel was con- 
stantly on the watch for me, extended only to the garden 
of the forest-ranger, to enjoy the society of one who was 
dear to me as my own existence. 

Oh, my Chamisso ! I trust thou hast not forgotten what 
love is! I must here leave much to thine imagination. 
Minna was in truth an amiable and excellent maiden: 
her whole soul was wrapped up in me, and in her lowly 
thoughts of herself, she could not imagine how she had 
deserved a single Aought from me. She returned love 
for love with all the full and youthful fervour of an inno- 
cent heart; her love was a true woman's love, with all 
the devotion and total absence of selfishness which is found 
only in woman; — she lived but in me, her whole soul 
being bound up in mine, regardless what her own fate 
might be. 

Yet I, alas, during those hours of wretchedness — hours 
I would even now gladly recall — how often have I wept 
on Bendel's bosom, when after the first mad whirlwind of 
passion I reflected, with the keenest self-upbraidings, that 
I, a shadowless man, had, with cruel selfishness, practised 
a wicked deception, and stolen away the pure and angelic 
heart of the innocent Minna ! 

At one moment I resolved to confess all to her ; then 
that I would fly for ever ; then I broke out into a flood of 
bitter tears, and consulted Bendel as to the means of meet- 
ing her again in the forester's garden. 

At times I flattered myself with great hopes firom the 
near approaching visit of the unknown ; then wept again, 
because I saw' clearly on reflection that they would end 
in disappointment. I had made a calculation of the day 
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fixed on by the fearful being for our interview ; for he had 
said in a year and a day, and I depended on his word. 

The parents were worthy old people, devoted to* their 
only child ; and our mutual affection was a circumstance 
so overwhelming, that they knew not how to act. They 
had never dreamed for a moment that the Count could 
bestow a thought on their daughter; but such was the 
case — ^he loved and was beloved. ITxe pride of the mother 
might not have led her to consider such an alliance quite 
impossible, but so extravagant an idea had never entered 
the contemplation of the sounder judgment of the old man. 
Both were satisfied of the sincerity of my love, and could 
but put up prayers to Heaven for the happiness of their 
child. 

A letter which I received from Minna about that time 
has just fallen into my hands. Yes, th^ are the characters 
traced by her own hand. I will transcribe the letter : — 

" I am indeed a weak, foolish girl to fancy that the 
friend I so tenderly love could give an instant's pain to 
his poor Minna ! Oh no ! thou art so good, so inexpress- 
ibly good I But do not misunderstand me. I will accept 
no sacrifice at thy hands — none whatever. Oh heavens ! 
I should hate myself! No; thou hast made me happy — 
thou hast taught me to love thee. 

" Go, then — let me not forget my destiny — Count 
Peter belongs not to me, but to the whole world ; and oh 1 
what pride for thy Minna to hear thy deeds proclainied, 
and blessings invoked on thy idolised head I Ah, when I 
think of this, I could chide thee that thou shouldst for one 
instant forget thy high destiny for the sake of a simple 
maiden! Go, then; otherwise the reflection will pierce 
me. How blest I have been rendered by thy love ! Per- 
haps, also, I have planted some flowers in the path of thy 
life, as I twined them in the wreath which I presented to 
thee! 

" Go, then — ^fear not to leave me — you are too deeply 
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seated in my heart — I shall die inexpressibly happy in thy 
love.'' 

Conceive how these words pierced my soul, Chamisso ! 

I declared to her that I was not what I seemed — that 
although a rich, I was an unspeakably miserable man — 
that a curse was on me, which must remain a secret, al- 
though the only one between us — yet that I was not with- 
out a hope of its being removed — that this poisoned every 
hour of my life — that I should plunge her with me into 
the abyss — she, the light and joy, the very soul of my 
existence. Then she wept, because I was unhappy. Oh ! 
Minna was all love and tenderness. To save me one tear 
she would gladly have sacrificed her life. Yet she was far 
from comprehending the full meaning of my words. She 
still looked upon me as some proscribed prince or illustri- 
ous exile ; and her vivid imagination had invested her lover 
with every lofty attribute. 

One day I said to her, " Minna, the last day in next 
month will decide my fate, and perhaps change it for the 
better; if not, I would sooner die than render you miser- 
able." 

She laid her head on my shoulder, to conceal her tears. 
" Should thy fate be changed," she said, " I only wish to 
know that thou art hippy ; if thy condition is an unhappy 
one, I will share it with thee, and assist thee to support it." 

" Minna, Minna !" I exclaimed, " recall those rash 
words — those mad words which have escaped thy lips! 
Didst thou know the misery and curse — didst thou know 

who — what — thy lover Seest thou not, my Minna, 

this convulsive shuddering, which thrills my whole frame, 
and that there is a secret in my breast which you cannot 
penetrate?" She sank sobbing at my feet, and renewed 
her vows and entreaties. 

Her father now entered, and I declared to him my 
intention to solicit the hand of his daughter on the first 
day of the month after the ensuing one. I fixed that time. 
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I told him, because circumstances might probably occur in 
the interval materially to influence my future destiny ; 
but my love for his daughter was unchangeable. 

The good old man started at hearing such words from 
the mouth of Count Peter. He fell upon my neck, and 
rose again in the utmost confusion for having forgotten 
himself. Then he began to doubt, to ponder, and to scru- 
tinise ; and spoke of dowry, security, and iuture provision 
for his beloved child. I thanked him for having reminded 
me of all this, and told him it was my wish to remain in a 
country where I seemed to be beloved, and to lead a life 
free from anxiety. I then commissioned him to purchase 
the finest estate in the neighbourhood in the name of his 
daughter, — for a father was the best person to act for his 
daughter in such a case, — and to refer for payment to me. 
This occasioned him a good deal of trouble, as a stranger 
had every where anticipated him ; but at last he made a 
purchase for about 160,000/. 

I confess this was but an innocent artifice to get rid of 
him, as I had frequently done before ; for it must be con- 
fessed that he was somewhat tedious. The good mother 
was rather deaf, and not jealous, like her husband, of the 
honour of conversing with the count. 

The happy party pressed me to remain with them 
longer this evening. I dared not — I had not a moment 
to lose. I saw the rising moon streaking the horizon — 
my hour was come. 

Next evening I went again to the forester's garden. 
I had wrapped myself closely up in my cloak, slouched 
my hat over my eyes, and advanced towards Minna. As 
she raised her head and looked at me, she started involun- 
tarily. The apparition of that dreadful night in which I 
had been seen without a shadow was now standing dis- 
tinctly before me — ^it was she herself. Had she recognised 
me? She was silent and thoughtful. I felt an oppressive 
load at my heart. I rose from my seat. She laid her head 
on my shoulder, still silent, and in teats. \^€ii\.%:^«?^ 
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I now found Ler frequently weeping. I became more 
and more melancholy. Her parents were beyond expres- 
sion happy. The eventful day approached, threatening 
and heavy, like a thunder-cloud. The evening preceding 
arrived. I could scarcely breathe. I had careftdly filled 
a large chest with gold, and sat down to await the ap- I 
pointed time — the twelfth hour — it struck. 

Now I remained with my eyes fixed on the hand of 
the clock, counting the seconds — the minutes — which 
struck me to the heart like daggers. I started at every 
sound — at last daylight appeared. The leaden hours 
passed on — morning — evening — night came. Hope was 
fast fading away as the hand advanced. It struck eleven 
— no one appeared — the last minutes — the first and last 
stroke of the twelfth hour died away. I sank back in my 
bed in an agony of weeping. In the morning I should, 
shadowless as I was, claim the hand of my beloved Minna. 
A heavy sleep towards daylight closed my eyes. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was yet early, when I was suddenly awoke by voices 
in hot dispute in my antechamber. I listened. Bendel 
was forbidding Rascal to enter my room, who swore he 
would receive no orders from his equals, and insisted on 
forcing his way. The faithful Bendel reminded him that 
if such words reached his master^s ears, he would turn him 
out of an excellent place. Rascal threatened to strike him, 
if he persisted in refusing his entrance. 

By this time, having half dressed myself, I angrily 
threw open the door ; and addressing myself to Rascal, 
inquired what he meant by such disgraceful conduct. He 
drew back a couple of steps, and coolly answered, " Count 
Peter, may I beg most respectfully that you will fiivour 
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me with a sight of your shadow 7 The sun is now shining 
brightly in the court below." 

I stood as if struck by a thunderbolt, and for some 
time was unable to speak. At last; 1 asked him how a 
servant could dare to behave so towards his master. He 
interrupted me by saying, quite coolly, **A servant may 
be a very honourable man, and unwilling to serve a sha- 
dowless master — I request my dismissal." 

I felt that I must adopt a softer tone, and replied, 
" But, Rascal, my good fellow, who can have put such 
strange ideas into your head ? How can you imagine—" 

He again interrupted me in the same tone — "People 
say you have no shadow. In short, let me see your shadow, 
or give me my dismissal." 

Bendel, pale and trembling, but more collected than 
myself, made a sign to me. I had recourse to the all- 
powerful influence of gold. But even gold had lost its 
power — Rascal threw it at my fieet : " From a shadowless 
man," he said, " I will take nothing." 

Turning his back upon me, and putting on his hat, he 
then slowly left the room, whistling a tune. I stood, with 
Bendel, as if petriiSed, gazing after him. 

With a deep sigh and a heavy heart, I now prepared 
to keep my engagement, and to appear in the forester's 
garden, like a criminal before his judge. I entered by the 
shady arbour, which had received the name of Count Peter's 
arbour, where we had appointed to meet. The mother 
advanced with a cheerful air ; Minna sat fair and beautiful 
as the early snow of autumn reposing on the departing 
flowers, soon to be dissolved and lost in the cold stream. 

The ranger, with a written paper in his hand, was 
walking up and down in an agitated manner, and strug- 
gling to suppress his feelings — ^his usually unmoved coun- 
tenance being one moment flushed, and the next perfectly 
pale. He came forward as I entered, and, in a faltering 
voice, requested a private conversation with me. The path 
by which he requested me to follow him led to an open 
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Spot in the garden^ where the sun was shining. I sat down. 
A long silence ensued, which even the good woman her- 
self did not venture to break. The ranger, in an agitated 
manner, paced up and down with unequal steps. At last 
he stood still; and glancing over the paper he held in 
his hand, he said, addressing me with a penetrating look, 
" Count Peter, do you know one Peter Schlemihl ?*' I 
was silent. 

''A man," he continued, " of excellent character and 
eirtraordinary endowments." 

He paused for an answer. — '* And supposing I myself 
were that very man?" 

" You !" he exclaimed, passionately ; " he has lost his 
shadow !" 

** Oh, my suspicion is true !" cried Minna 5 " I have 
long known it — he has no shadow!" And she threw her- 
self into her mother's arms, who, convulsively clasping 
her to her bosom, reproached her for having so long, to 
her hurt, kept such a secret. But, like the fabled Arethusa, 
her tears, as from a fountain, flowed more abundantly, and 
her sobs increased at my approach. 

"And so," said the ranger fiercely, "you have not 
scrupled, \vith unparalleled shamelessness, to deceive both 
her and me ; and you pretended to love her, forsooth ! — her 
whom you have reduced to the state in which you now see 
her. See how she weeps ! — Oh, shocking, shocking !" 

By this time I had lost all presence of mind ; and I 
answered, confusedly, " After all, it is but a shadow, 
a mere shadow, which a man can do very well without; 
and really it is not worth the while to make all this noise 
about such a tnfle." Feeling the groundlessness of what 
I was saying, I ceased ; and no one condescended to reply. 
At last I added/" What is lost to-day may be found to- 
morrow. '^ 

" Be pleased, sir," continued the ranger, in great wrath 
— "be pleased to explain how you have lost your sha- 
dow." 
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Here again an excuse was ready : " A boor of a fel- 
low," said I, " one day trod so rudely on my shadow that 
he tore a large hole in it. 1 sent it to be repaired — for 
gold can do wonders — and yesterday I expected it home 
again." 

*' Very well, " answered the ranger. " You are a 
suitor for my daughter's hand, and so are others. As a 
father, I am bound to provide for her. I will give you 
three days to seek your shadow. Return to me in the 
course of that time with a well-fitted shadow, and you 
shall receive a hearty welcome ; otherwise, on the fourth 
day — ^remember, on the fourth day — ^my daughter becomes 
the wife of another." 

I now attempted to say one word to Minna ; but, sob- 
bing more violently, she clung still closer to her mother, 
who made a sign for me to withdraw. I obeyed ; and now 
the world seemed shut out from me for ever. 

Having escaped from the affectionate care of Bendel, I 
now wandered wildly through the neighbouring woods and 
meadows. Drops of anguish fell from my brow, deep groans 
burst from my bosom — frenzied despair raged within me. 

I knew not how long this had lasted, when I felt my- 
self seized by the sleeve on a sunny heath. I stopped, and 
looking up, beheld the grey-coated man, who appeared to 
have run himself out of breath in pursuing me. He im- 
mediately began : " I had," said he, " appointed this day ; 
but your impatience anticipated it. All, however, may 
yet be right. Take my advice, — redeem your shadow, 
which is at your conunand, and return inunediately to the 
ranger's garden, where you will be well received, and all 
the past will seem a mere joke. As for Rascal — ^who has 
betrayed you in order to pay his addresses to Minna- 
leave him to me ; he is just a fit subject for me." 

I stood like one in a dream. *' This day ?'^ I considered 
again. H-e was right — I had made a mistake of a day. I 
felt in my bosom for the purse. He perceived my in- 
tention, and drew beck. 

F 
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" No, Count Peter ; the purse is in good hands — ^pray 
keep it«^* I gassed at him with looks of astonishment and 
inquiry. " I only beg a trifle as a token of remembrance. 
Be so good as to sign this memorandum." On the parch- 
ment, which he held out to me, were these words : — " By 
virtue of this present, to which I hare appended my sig- 
nature, I hereby bequeath itiy soul to the holder, after its 
natural separation from my body." 

I ga^ed in mute astonishment alternately at the paper 
and the grey unknown. In the mean time he had dip2)C(1 
a liew pen in a drop of blood which was issuing from a 
scrateh in my hand just made by a thorn. He presented 
it to me. " Who are you?" at last I exclaimed. " What 
can it signify ?" he answered ; " do you not perceive who 
I am ? A poor devil — a sort of scholar and philosopher, 
who obtains but poor thanks from his friends for his ad- 
mirable arts, and whose only amusement on earth consists 
in his small experiments. But just sigh thisj to the right, 
exactly underneath^— Peter Schlbmihl." 

I shook my head, and replied, '^Excuse me, sir; I 
cannot sign that." 

"Cannot I" he exclaimed ; " and why not?" 

" Because it appears to me a hazardous thing to ex- 
change my soul for my shadow." 

" Hazardous !" he exclaimed, bursting into a loud laugh. 
" And, ptayj may I be allowed to inqiure what sort of a 
thing your soul is? — have you ever seen it? — and what do 
you mean to do with it aitei* your death ? You ought to 
think yohrself fortunate in meeting with a customer who, 
during your life, in exchange for this infinitely-minute 
quantity, this galvanic ^rincijile, this polarised agency, or 
whatever other foolish naioie you may give it, is wUling 
to bestow oh you something substantial — ^in a word^ your 
own identical shadow, by virtue of which you will obtain 
your bdoved Minna^ and arrive at the accomplishment of 
all your wishes j or do you prefer giving up the poor young 
£^r} to the power of that contemptible scoundrel Bascal? 
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Nay, you shall bahold her with your own eyes. Come 
here ', I will lend you an invisible cap (he drew something 
out of his pocket)^ and we will enter the ranger's garden 
unseen." 

I must confess that I felt excessively ashamed to be 
thus laughed at by the grey stranger. I detested him from 
the lery bottom of my soul ; and I really believe tKis per- 
sonal antipathy, more than principle or previously formed 
opinion, restrained me from purchasing my shadow, much 
as I stood in need of it, at such an expense. Besides, the 
thought was insupportable, of making this proposed visit 
in his society. To l3ehold this hateful sneak, this moeking 
fiend, place himself between me and my beloved, between 
our torn and bleeding hearts, was too revolting an idea 
to be entertained for a moment. I considered the past as 
irrevocable, my own misery bb inevitable ; and turning to 
the grey man, I said, ^' I have exchanged n^y shadow fbr diis 
very extraordinary purse, and I have sufficiently repeoiad 
it. For Heaven's sake, let the transaction be declfired anil 
and void !" He shook his head ; and his countenance as- 
sumed an expression of the most sinister cast. I continued, 
'' I will make no exchange whatever, even for the sake of 
my shadow, nor will I sign the paper. It follows, also, that 
the incognito visit you propose to me would afford you far 
more entertainment than it could possibly give me. Ac- 
cept my excuses, therefore ; and, since it must be so, let 
us part." 

^' I am sorry, Mr. Bchlemihl, that you thus obstinately 
persist in rejecting my friendly offer. Perhaps, another 
time, I may be more fortunate. Farewell I May we 
shortly meet again ! But, d propos, allow me to shew 
you that I do not undervalue my purchase, but preserve 
it carefully." 

60 saying, he drew my sh^ow out of his pocket $ and 
shaking it oleveily out of its fblds, he stretehed it out at 
his feet in ilm fwo-Hio th^t he stood between two ofoediait 
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shadows; his own and mine, which was compelled to follow 
and comply with his every movement. 

On again beholding my poor shadow after so long a 
separation, and seeing it degraded to so vile a bondage at 
the very time that I was so unspeakably in want of it, my 
heart was ready to burst; and I wept bitterly. The de- 
tested wretch stood exulting over his prey, and unhlush- 
ingly renewed his proposal. " One stroke of your pen, 
and the unhappy Minna is rescued from the clutches ot 
the villain Rascal, and transferred to the arms of the high- 
born Count Peter — merely a stroke of your pen V* 

My tears broke out with renewed violence; but I turned 
away from him, and made a sign for him to be gone. 

Bendel, whose deep solicitude had induced him to come 
in search of me, arrived at this very moment. The good and 
faithful creature, on seeing me weeping, and that a shadow 
(evidently mine) was in the power of the mysterious un- 
known, determined to rescue it by force, should that be 
necessary; and disdaining to use any finesse, he desired him 
directly, and without any disputing, to restore my property. 
Instead of a reply, the grey man turned his bade on the 
worthy fellow, and was making off. But Bendel raised 
his buckthorn stick ; and following close upon him, after 
repeated commands, but in vain, to restore the shadow, he 
made him feel the whole force of his powerful arm. The 
grey man, as if accustomed to such treatment, held down 
his head, slouched his shoulders, and, with soft and noise- 
less steps, pursued his way over the heath, carrying with 
him my shadow, and also my faithful servant. For a long 
time I heard hollow sounds ringing through the waste, 
until at last they died away in the distance, and I was 
again left to solitude and misery. 

Alone on the wild heath, I disburdened my heart of an 
insupportable load, by giving free vent to my tears. But 
I saw no bounds, no relief, to my surpassing wretchedness ; 
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and I drank in the fresh poiion which the mysterious 
stranger had poured into my wounds with a furious 
avidity. As I retraced in my mind the loved image of 
my Minna, and depicted her sweet countenance all pale 
and in tears, such as I had beheld her in my late disgrace; 
the bold and sarcastic visage of Rascal would ever and 
anon thrust itself between us. I hid my face, and fled 
rapidly over the plains ; but the horrible vision unrelent- 
ingly pursued mc, till at last I sank breathless on the 
ground, and bedewed it with a fresh torrent of tears — and 
all this for a shadow ! — a shadow which one stroke of thfs 
pen would repurchase. 1 pondered on the singular pro- 
posal, and on my hesitation to comply with it. My mind 
was confused — I had lost the power of judging pr com- 
prehending. The day was waning apace. I satisfied the 
cravings of hunger with a few wild fruits, and quenched 
my thirst at a neighbouring stream. Night came on ; I 
threw myself down under a tree, and was awoke by the 
damp morning air from an uneasy sleep, in which I had 
fancied myself struggling in the agonies of death. Bendel 
had certainly lost all trace of me, and I was glad of it. I 
did not wish to return among my fellpw-creatures — I 
shunned them as the hunted deer flies before its pursuers. 
Thus I passed three melancholy days. 

I found myself on the morning of the fourth on a 
sandy plain, basking in the rays of the sun, and sitting on 
a fragment of rock ; for it was sweet to enjoy the genial 
warmth, of which I had so long been deprived. Despair 
still preyed on my heart. Suddenly a slight sound start- 
led me ; I looked round, prepared to fly, but saw no one. 
On the sunlit sand before me flitted the shadow of a man 
not unlike my own ; and wandering about alone, it seemed 
to have lost its master. This sight powerfully excited me. 
" Shadow 1" thought I, " art thou in search of thy master? 
in me thou shalt find him." And I sprang forward to 
seize it, fancying that could I succeed in treading so exactly 
in its traces as to step in its footmark^, it would attach 
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itself to me, and in time become accuBtomed to me, and 
follow all my moTements. 

The shadow, as I moved, took to flight, and I com- 
menced a hot chase after the airy fugitive, solely eieited 
ty the hope of being delivered from my present dreadfiil 
situation ; the bare idea inspired me with freah strength 

Tlie shadow now fled towanls a distant wood, among 
whose shades I must necessarily have lost it, Seiing tiiis? 
my heart beat wild with fright, my ardour increased, and 
lent wingg to my speed, I was evidt'otly gaining on the 
shadow — I came nearer aad nearer^I was within reach 
of it, when it suddenly stopiJcd and turned towords me. 
Like a lion darting op its prey, made a powerful spring, 
and fell unexpectedly upon a hard substance. Then 
followed, from an invisible hand, the most terrible blows 
in the ribs that any one ever received. The efi'ect of 
my terror made me endeavour eonvulsively lo strike and 
grasp at the unseen object before me. The rapidity of ray 
motions brought me to the ground, where I lay stretched 
out, with a man under me, whom I held tight, and who 
now became visible. 

The whole aifair was now expluned. The man had 
undoubtedly possessed the bird's nest which communieates 
its charm of invisibility to its possessor, though not equally 
so to his shadow and this nest he had now thrown away. 
I looked all round, and soon discovered the shadow of this 
invisible nest. I sprang towards it, and was furtumite 
enough U) seize the precious booty, and immediately be- 
came invisible and shadowless. 

The moment the man regained hi« feet he looked all 
round, over the wide sunny plain, lo discover bis fortunate 
vanquisher, but could see neither him nor his siiadow, the 
latter BWining particularly to be Ihc object of his search 
for previous to our encounter he had not had leisure to 
observe that I was shadowless, and he could' oot be aware 
<^it. Becoming conTineed that all traces of me were lost. 
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he began to tear his hair^ and give himself up to all the 
phrensy of despair. In the mean time, this newly ac- 
quired treasure communicated to me both the ability and 
the desire to mix again among mankind. 

I was at no loss for a pretext to vindicate this unjust 
robbery — or, rather, so deadened had I become, I felt no 
need of a pretext ; and in order to dissii)ate every idea of 
the kind, I hastened on, regardless of the unhappy man, 
whose fearful lamentations long resounded in my ears. 
Such, at the time, were my impressions of all the circum- 
stances of this affair. 

I now ardently desired to return to the ranger's gar- 
den, in order to ascertain in person the truth of the in- 
formation communicated by the odious unknown; but I 
knew not where I was, until, ascending an eminence to 
take a survey of the surrounding country, I perceived, 
from its summit, the little town and the gardens almost at 
my feet. My heart beat violently, and tears of a nature 
very different from those I had lately shed filled my eyes. 
I should, then, once more behold her ! 

Anxiety now hastened my steps. Unseen I met some 
peasants coming from the town ; they were talking of me, 
of Rascal, and of the ranger. I would not stay to listen to 
their conversation, but {)roceeded on. My bosom thrilled 
with expectation as I entered the garden. At this moment 
I heard something like a hollow laugh, which caused me 
involuntarily to shudder. I cast a rapid glance, around, 
but could see no one. I passed on ; presently I fancied I 
heard the sound of footsteps close to me, but no one was 
within sight. My ears must have deceived me. 

It was early ; no one was in Count Peter's bower — the 
gardens were deserted. I traversed all the well-known 
paths, and penetrated even to the dwelling-house itself. The 
same rustling sound became now more and more audible. 
With anguished feelings I sat down on a seat placed in the 
sunny space before the door, and actually felt some invi- 
sible fiend take a place by me, and lied.Td\£LTDLX>!^T ^^i»x- 
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castic laugh. The key was turned in the door, which was 
opened. The forest-master appeared with a paper in his 
hand. Suddenly nay head was, o^ it were, enveloped in a 
mist. I looked up, and, oh horror ! the grey-coated man 
was at my side, peering in my face with a satanic grin. 
He had extended the mist-cap* he wore pver my head. 
His shadow and my own were lying together at his feet, 
in perfect amity. He kept twirling in his hand the well- 
known parchment, with an air of indifference ; and while 
the ranger, ahsorhed in thought, and intent upon his paper, 
paced up and down the arbour, my tormentor confidentially 
leaned towards me, and whispered, ^^ So, Mr. Sclilemihl, 
you have at length accepted my invitation ; and here we 
sit, two heads under one hood, as the saying is. Well, 
well, all in good time. But now you can return me my 
bird's nest — you have no further occasion for it ; and I am 
sure you are too honourable a man to withhold it from 
me. No need of thanks, I assure you ; I had infinite 
pleasure in lending it to you." He took it out of my un- 
resisting hand, put it into his pocket, and then broke into 
so loud a laugh at my expense, that the forest-master 
turned round, startled at the sound. I was petrified. 
" You must acknowledge," he continued, " that in our po- 
sition a hood is much more convenient. It serves to con- 
ceal not only a man, but his shadow, or as many shadows 
as he chooses to carry. 1, for instance, to-day bring two, 
you perceive." He laughed again. " Take notice, Sclile- 
mihl, that what a man refuses to do with a good grace in 
the first instance, he is always in the end compelled to do. 
I am still of opinion that you ought to redeem your sha- 
dow and claim your bride (for it is yet time) ; and as to 
Rascal, he shall dangle at a rope's end — no difficult mat- 
ter, so long as we can find a bit. As a mark of friendship, 
I will give you my cap into the bargain." 

The mother now came out, and the following conver- 

1 The Nebelkappe, or Tamkappe (Germ.), which imparted 
hivisibility to its owner. 
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sation took place: ''What is Minna doing?'' ''She is 
weeping." " Silly child ! what good can that do ?" " None, 
certainly; but it is so soon to bestow her hand on an- 
other. O husband, you are too harsh to your poor child." 
"No, wife; you view things in a wrong light. When 
she finds herself the wife of a wealthy and honourable man, 
her tears will soon cease ; she will waken out of a dream, as 
it were, happy, and grateful to Heaven and to her parents, 
as you will see.*' " Heaven grant it may be so !" replied 
the wife. " She has, indeed, now considerable property ; 
but after the noise occasioned by her unlucky affair with 
that adventurer, do you imagine that she is likely soon to 
meet with so advantageous a match as Mr. Rascal ? Do 
you know the extent of Mr. Rascal's influence and wealth? 
Why, he has purchased with ready money, in this country, 
six millions of landed property, free from M encumbrances. 
I have had all the documents in my hands. It was he who 
outbid me every where when I was about to make a desir- 
able purchase ; and, besides, he has bills on Mr. Thomas 
John's house to the amount of three millions and a half." 
"He must have been a prodigious thief!" "How fool- 
ishly you talk ! he wisely saved where others squandered 
their property." " A mere livery-servant !" " Nonsense ! 
he has at all events an unexceptionable shadow." "True, 
but " 

While this conversation was passing, the grey-coated 
man looked at me with a satirical smile. 

The door opened, and Minna entered, leaning on the 
arm of her female attendant, silent tears flowing down 
her fair but pallid face. She seated herself in the chair 
which had been placed for her under the lime-trees, and 
her father took a stool by her side. He gently raised her 
hand ; and as her tears flowed afresh, he addressed her 
in the most affectionate manner. 

" My own dear, good child— my Minna — ^will act rea- 
sonably, and not afilict her poor old father, who only 
wishes to make her happy. My dearest child, this blow 
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Lu shaken you— drew) ftiUy, I know it; but you Lave 
been Enved, q» by a miracle, from a miserable fate, my 
Minna. Ytju loved the unworthy villain most tenderly, 
before his trtafhrry was discovered; I feel ail this, Minna; 
and Jar be it fjoni me to rei>rctai;b you for it— in fact, I 
myself loved bim eoIoeb as I coiniiJered him to be a per- 
son of rank ; you now see youTself how differently it has 
turned out. Every dog Imsashadow; and the idea of my 
child having been on the eve of uniting herself to a man 
-who .... t>ut I nm flurc you will think no more of him. 
A suitor ha* just appeared for you in tlie person of n man 
wlio does not fear the sun— an honomuble man— no prince 
indeed, hut a man worth tan millions of golden ducats 
BterJing-asuni nearly ten times larger than yO-ur fortane 
conHista of a nian, too, who will make niy dear child 
happy— nay, do not oppose me- be my own good, dutiful 
chUd— kilow your loving father to provide for you, and 
to dry np these tears. Promise to bestow your hand pn 
Kr. Rascal. Sj)eak my child will you notl" 

Minna could scarcely summon strength to reply that 
she had now no longer any hopes or desires on earth, and 
that she was entirely at her fallier'd disposal, Raseal was 
therefore immediately sent for, and entA'ri'd Ibe roOifl with 
his usual forwardness; but Minna in th^ mean time had 
swooned away 

My detested companion looked at me indignantly, and 
whispered, "Can you endure this? Haveyou no blood 
in your veins?" He iosttinlly pricked my finger, which 
bled, " Ves, positively," he eiclaimed, " you have some 
blood left I— come, eign," Tha parchmeot and pen were in 
my hand I . . . , 



CHAPTER IV. 

r myself to thy judgment, my dear ChamuHo; 
I do not seek to bias it, I. have long beeu a ripd 
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censor of myself^ arid ncnirished at my heart the worm of 
remorse. This critical moment of my life is eyer present 
to my soul, and I dare only cast a hesitating glance at it, 
with a deep sense of humiliation and griefs- Ah, my dear 
friendj^e who once permits himself thoughtlessly to devi- 
ate but one step from the right road, will imperceptibly 
find himself involved in various intricate paths, all leading 
him farther and farther astray^ In vain he beholds the 
guiding-stars of Heaven shinin^oefore hini. No choice is 
left him — ^he must descend the precipice, and offer hitnself 
up a sacrifice to his fate. After the false step which I had 
rashly made, and which entailed a curse upon me, I had, 
in the wantonness of passion, entangled c^e in my fate 
who had staked all her happiness upon me. What was 
left for me to do in a case where I had brought another 
into misery, but to make a desperate leap in the dark to 
save her ? — the last, the only means of rescue presented 
itself. Think not so meanly of me, Chamisso, as to 
imagine that I would have shrunk from any sacrifice on 
my part. In such a case it would have beeh but a poor 
ransom. No, Chamisso; but my whole soul was filled 
with unconquerable hatred to the cringing knave and his 
crooked ways. I might be doing him injtisti()e; but I 
shuddered at the bare idea of ent^rilig into any fresh com- 
pact with him. But here a circumstance todk place which 
entirely changed the face of things . . < . 

I know not whether to ascribe it to excitement of mind, 
exhaustion of physical strength (for during the last fbiv 
days I had scarcely tasted any thing)| or the antipathy I 
felt to the society of my fiendish companion; but just as 
I was about to sign the &tal paper, I fell into a deep 
swoon, and remained for a long time as if dead. The first 
sounds which greeted iny ear oil recovering my consdous- 
ness were those of cursing and imprecatiob ; I opened my 
eyes— it was dusk ; my hatefhl companion was overwhelm- 
ing me with reproaches^ ^' Is not this behaving like ati 
old woman? Come^ Hse lip, attd finish quickly what you 
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were going to do; or perhaps you have changed your 
determination^ and prefer to lie groaning there V 

I raised myself with difficulty from the ground, and 
gazed around fne, without speaking a word. It was late 
in the evening, and I heard strains of festive music pro- 
ceeding from the ranger's hrilliantly illuminated house; 
groups of company were lounging about the gardens ; two 
persons approached, and seating themselves on the bench 
I had lately occupied, began to converse on the subject of 
the marriage which had taken place that morning between 
the wealthy Mr. Bascal and Minna. All was then over. 

I tore off the cap which rendered me invisible ; and 
my companion having disappeared, I plunged in silence 
into the thickest gloom of the grove, rapidly passed Count 
Peter's bower towards the entrance-gate; but my tor- 
mentor still haunted me, and loaded me with reproaches. 
^' And is this all the gratitude I am to expect from you, 
Mr, Schlemihl — ^you, whom I have been watching all the 
weary day. until you should recover from your nervous 
attack? What a fool's part I have been enacting! It is 
of no use flying from me, Mr. Perverse — we are insepa- 
rable — you have my gold, I have your shadow ; this ex- 
change deprives us both of peace. Did you ever hear of 
a man's shadow leaving him ? — yours follows me until you 
receive it again into favour, and thus free me from it. 
Disgust and weariness sooner or later will compel you 
to do what you should have done gladly at first. In vain 
you strive with fate V 

He continued unceasingly in the same tone, uttering 
constant sarcasms about the gold and the shadow, till I 
was completely bewildered. To fly from him was impos- 
sible. I had pursued my way through the empty streets 
towards my own house, which I could scarcely recognise — 
the windows were broken to pieces, no light was visible, 
the doors were shut, and the bustle of domestics had 
ceased. My companion burst into a loud laugh. '^ Yes^ 
yes/^ Baid he^ '^ you see the state of things : however, you 
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will find your friend Bendel at home ; he was sent back 
the other day so fatigued, that I assure you he has never 
left the house since. He will have a fine story to tell! 
So I wisji you a very good night — may we shortly meet 
again I" 

I had repeatedly rung the bell : at last a light appeared ; 
and Bendel inquired from within who was there. The poor 
fellow could scarcely contain himself at the sound of my 
voice. The door flew open, and we were locked in each 
other's arms. I found him sadly changed ; he was looking 
ill and feeble. I, too, was altered ; my hair had become 
quite grey. He conducted me through the desolate apart- 
ments to an inner room, which had escaped the general 
wreck. After partaking of some refreshment, we seated 
ourselves ; and, with fresh lamentations, he began to tell 
me that the grey withered old man whom he had met 
with my shadow had insensibly led him such a zig-zag 
race, that he lost all traces of me, and at last sank down 
exhausted with fatigue ; that, unable to find me, he had 
returned home, when, shortly after, the mob, at Rascal's 
instigation, assembled violently before the house, broke 
the windows, and by all sorts of excesses completely satiated 
their fury. Thus had they treated their benefactor. My 
servants had fled in all directions. The police had banished 
me from the town as a suspicious character, and granted 
me an interval of twenty-four hours to leave the territory. 
Bendel added many particulars as to the information I had 
already obtained respecting Bascal's wealth and marriage. 
This villain, it seems — who was the author of all the mea- 
sures taken against me — became possessed of my secret 
nearly from the beginning, and, tempted by the love of 
money, had supplied himself with a key to my chest, and 
from that time had been laying the foundation of his pre- 
sent wealth. Bendel related all this with many tears, and 
wept for joy that I was once more safely restored to him, 
after all his fears and anxieties for me. In me, however, 
such a state of things only awoke des^w. 

/' ** 
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My drea4ful fate Dow stared me in the face in all its gi- 
gantic and unchangeable horror. The source of tears was 
exhausted within me ; no groans escaped my breast ; but 
with cool indifference I bared my unprotected head to the 
blast. "Bendel," said I, " you know my fate ; this heavy 
visitation is a- punishment for my early sins : but as for 
thee, my innocent friend, I can no longer permit thee to 
share my destiny. I will depart this very night— saddle 
me a horse-^I will set out alpne. Kemi^in here, Bendel — 
I insist upon it : there must be 9oine chests of gold still left 
in the house — take them, they are thine. I shall be a rest- 
less and solitary wanderer on the face of the earth ; but 
should better days arise, and fortune once more smile pro- 
pitiously on me, then I will not forget thy steady fidelity ; 
for, in hours of deep distress, thy faithful bosom has been 
the depository of my sorrows." With a bursting heart, the 
worthy Bendel prepared to pbey this last command of his 
master; for I was deaf to all his arguments and blind to 
his tears. My horse was brought — I pressed my weep- 
ing friend to my bosom — threw myself into the saddle, 
and, under the friendly shades of night, quitted this se- 
pulchre of my existence, indifi*erent which road my horse 
should take ; for now on this side the grave I had neither 
wishes, hopes, nor fears. 

After fL short time I was joined by a traveller on footi 
who, after waking for a while by the side of my horse, 
observedi that bs we both seemed to be travelling ^ same 
rpadi he should beg my permission to }ay his cloak on the 
horse's back behind me, to which I silently assented. He 
thanked me with easy politeness for this trifling favour, 
praised my horse, and then took occasion to extol the 
happiness and the power of the rich, and fell, I scarcely 
know how, into a sort of conversation with himself, in 
which I merely acted the part of listener. He unfolded 
his views of human life and of the world, and touching on 
metaphysics^ demanded an answer from that cloudy science 
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to the question of questions — the answer that should solve 
all mysteries. He deduced one problem from another in 
a very lucid manner, and then proceeded to their solution. 

You may remember, my dear friend, that after having 
run through the school-philosophy, I became sensible of 
my unfitness for metaphysical speculations, and therefore 
totally abstained from engaging in them. Since, then, I 
have acquiesced in some things, and abandoned all hope 
of comprehending others ; trusting, as you advised me, to 
my own plain sense and the voice of conscience to direct 
and, if possible, maintain me in the right path. 

Now this skilfUl rhetorician seemed to me to expend 
great skill in rearing a firmly-constructed edifice, tow- 
ering alofb on its own delf-supported basis, but resting 
on, and upheld by, some internal principle of necessity. 
I regretted in it the total absence of what I desired to 
find ; and thus it seemed a mere work of art, serving only 
by its elegance and exquisite finish to captivate the eye. 
Nevertheless I listened with pleasure to this eloquently 
gifted man, who diverted my attention from my own 
sorrows to the speaker; and he would have secured my 
entire acquiescence, if he had appealed to my heart as well 
as to my judgment. 

In the mean time the hours had passed away, and 
morning had already dawned imperceptibly in the hori- 
zon ; looking up, I shuddered as I beheld in the east all 
those splendid hues that announce the rising sun. At 
this hour, when all natural shadows are seen in their full 
proportions, not a fence or a shelter of any kind could I 
descry in this open country, and I was not alone ! I catt 
a glance at my companion, and shuddered again — ^It was 
the man in the grey coat himself! He laughed at my sur- 
prise, and said, without giving me time to speak : '< You 
see, according to the fashion of this worlds mutual conve- 
nience binds us together for a time: there i» plenty of 
time to think of parting. The road here along the moun* 
tain, which perhaps has escaped yout tiotk^^Vk ^'^ tjf^n 
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one that you can prudently take ; into the valley you dare 
not descend — the path over the mountain Avould but re- 
conduct you to the town which you have left— my road, 
too, lies this way. I perceive you change colour at the 
rising sun — I have no objections to let you have the loan 
of your shadow during our journey ; and in return you 
may not be indisposed to tolerate my society. You have 
now no Bendel; but I will act for him. I regret that 
you are not over-fond of me ; but that need not prevent 
you from accepting my poor services. The devil is not 
so black as he is painted. Yesterday you provoked me, I 
own ; but now that is all forgotten, and you must confess 
I have this day succeeded in beguiling the wearisomeness 
of your journey. Come, take your shadow, and make trial 
of it.'' 

The sun had risen, and we were meeting with pas- 
sengers ; so I reluctantly consented. With a smile, he im- 
mediately let my shadow glide down to the ground ; and I 
beheld it take its place by that of my horse, and gaily 
trot along with me. My feelings were any thing but 
pleasant. I rode through groups of country-people, who 
respectfully made way for the well-mounted stranger. 
Thus I proceeded, occasionally stealing a sidelong glance, 
with a beating heart, from my horse, at the shadow once 
my own, but now, alas, accepted as a loan from a stran- 
ger, or rather a fiend. He moved on carelessly at my 
side, whistling a song. He being on foot, and I on horse- 
back, the temptation to hazard a silly project occurred to 
me; so, suddenly turning my bridle, I set spurs to my 
horse, and at full gallop struck into a by-path ; but my 
shadow, on the sudden movement of my horse, glided 
away, and stood on the road, quietly awaiting the ap- 
proach of its legal owner. I was obliged to return abashed 
towards the grey man ; but he very coolly finished his 
song, and with a laugh set my shadow to rights again, 
I reminding me that it was at my option to have it irre- 
/7 vocally £xed to me, by purchasing it on just and equitable 
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terms : " I hold you," said he, " by the shadow ; and you 
seek in vain to get rid of me. A rich man, like you, re- 
quires a shadow, unquestionably; and you are to blame 
for not having seen this sooner." 

I now continued my journey on the same road ; every 
convenience and even luxury of life was mine ; I moved 
about in peace and freedom, for I possessed a shadow, 
though a borrowed one ; and all the respect due to wealth 
was paid to me. But a deadly disease preyed on my 
heart. My extraordinary companion, who gave himself 
out to be the humble attendant of the richest individual 
in the world, was remarkable for his dexterity ; in short, 
his singular address and promptitude admirably fitted him 
to be the very beau ideal of a rich man's lacquey. But he 
never stirred from my side, and tormented me with con- 
stant assurances that a day would most certainly come, when, 
if it were only to get rid of him, I should gladly comply 
with his terms, and redeem my shadow. Thus he became 
as irksome as he was hateful to me. I really stood rn awe 
of him — I had placed myself in his power. Since he had 
effected my return to the pleasures of the world, which I 
had resolved to shun, he had the perfect mastery of me. 
His eloquence was irresistible, and at times I almost thought 
he was in the right. A shadow is indeed necessary to a 
man of fortune ; and if I chose to maintain the position 
in which he had placed me, there was only one means of 
doing so. But on one point I was immovable: since I 
had sacrificed my love for Minna, and thereby blighted 
the happiness of my whole life, I would not now, for all 
the shadows in the universe, be induced to sign away my 
soul to this being — I knew not how it might end. 

One day we were sitting by the entrance of a cavern, 
much visited by strangers, who ascended the mountain : 
the rushing noise of a subterranean torrent resounded from 
the fathomless abyss, the depths of which exceeded all 
calculation. He was, according to his favourite custom, 
employing all the powers of his lavish fosn^ ^ vs^^ ^^ *^^ 
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charm of the most brilliant colouring, to depict to me 
what I might effect in the world by virtue of my purse, 
when once 1 had recovered my shadow. With my elbows 
resting on my knees, I kept my face concealed in my 
hands, and listened to the false fiend, my heart torn be- 
tween the temptation and my determined opposition to 
it. Such indecision I could no longer endure, and re- 
solved on one decisive effort. 

" You seem to forget," said I, *' that I tolerate your 
presence only on certain conditions, and that I am to re- 
tain perfect freedom of action." 1 

" You have but to command, I depart," was all his | 
reply. I 

The threat was familiar to me ; I was silent. He then | 
began to fold up my shadow. I turned pale, but allowed j 
him to continue. A long silence ensued, which he was 
the first to break. 

" You cannot endure me, Mr. Schlemihl — you hate ^ 
me — I am aware of it — but why ? — is it, perhaps, because i ; 
you attacked me on the open plain, in order to rob me of ; 
my invisible bird's nest? or is it because you thievishly 
endeavoured to seduce away the shadow with which I had 
entrusted you — my own property — confiding implicitly in 
your honour? I, for my part, have no dislike to you. It 
is perfectly natural that you should avail yourself of every 
means, presented either by cunning or force, to promote 
your own interests. That your principles also should be 
of the strictest sort, and your intentions of the most ho- 
nourable description, — these are fancies with which I have 
nothing to do ; I do not pretend to such strictness myself. 
Each of us is free, I to act, and you to think, as seems 
best. Did I ever seize you by the throat, to tear out of 
your body that valuable soul I so ardently wish to possess ? 
Did I ever set my servant to attack you, to get back my 
purse, or attempt to run off with it from you?" 

I had not a word to reply. 

" Well, well," he exclaimed, " you detest me, and I 
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know it ; but I bear you no malice on that account. We 
must part — that is clear ; also I must say that you begin 
to be very tiresome to me. Once more let me advise you 
to tree yourself entirely from my troublesome presence, by 
the purchase of your shadow." 

I held out the purse to him. 

" No, Mr. Schlemihl ; not at that price." 

With a deep sigh, I said, " Be it so, then ; let us part, 
I entreat ; cross my path no more. There is surely room 
enough in the world for us both." 

Laughing, he replied, " T go ; but just allow me to 
inform you how jou may at any time recall me whenever 
you have a mind to see your most humble servant : you 
have only to shake your purse, the sound of the gold will 
bring me to you in an instant./ In this world every one 
consults his own advantage^ but you see I have thought of 
yours, and clearly confefupon you a new power. Oh this 
purse! it would still prove a powerftil bond between us, 
had the moth begun to devour your shadow. — But enough : 
you hold me by my gold, and may command your ser- 
vant at any distance. <^You know ^at I can be very ser- 
viceable to my friends ; and that the rich are my peculiar 
care — this you have observeST} As to your shadow, allow 
me to say, you can only redeem it on one condition." 

Recollections of former days came over me ; and I 
hastily asked him if he had obtained Mr. Thomas John's 
signature. 

He smiled, and said, '^ It was by no means necessary 
from so excellent a friend." 

" Where is he? for God's sake tell me: I insist upon 
knowing." 

With some hesitation, he put his hand into his pockety 
and drew out the altered and pallid form of Mr. John by 
the hair of his head, whose livid lips uttered the awful 
words, '* Jusio judicio Dei jtidicattM 8um ; justo judicio 
Dei condemnatus sum'* — " I am judged and condemned by 
the just judgment of God." I was horrorstruck ; and in- 
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Btantly throning the jingling purse into the abjaa, I ex- 
claimed, " Wretch! in the name of Heaven, I coiyure you 
to be gone! — away from my sight! — never appear before 
me again I" With a dark expression on his countenance, 
he arose, and immediately vanished behind the huge rocks 
which Burrounded tlie place. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

I WAS now left equally without gold aud without shadow ; 
but a heavy load was taken from my breast^ and I felt 
cheerfui. Had not my Minna been irrecoverably lost to 
me, or even had I been perfectly free from self'-reproach 
on her account, I felt that happiness might yet have been 
mine. At present I was lost in doubt as to my future 
course. I examined my pockets, and found I had a few 
gold pieces still left, which I counted with feelings of 
great satisfaction. I had left my horse at the inn, and 
was ashamed to return, or at all events I must wait till 
the sun had set, which at present was high in the heavens. 
I laid myself down under a shady tree, and fell into a 
peaceful sleep. 

Lovely forms floated in airy measures before me, and 
filled up my delightful dreams. Minna, with a garland 
of flowers entwined in her hair, was bending over me with 
a smile of good-will ; also the worthy Bendel was crowned 
with flowers, and hastened to meet me with friendly greet- 
ings. Many other forms seemed to rise up confusedly in 
the distance : thyself among the number, Chamisso. Per- 
fect radiance beamed around them, but none had a sha- 
dow ; and what was more surprising, there was no appear- 
ance of unhappiness on this accoimt. Nothing was to be 
seen or heard but flowers and music ; and love and joy, 
and groves of uiever-fading palms, seemed the natives of 
that happy clime. 

In vain I tried to detain and comprehend the lovely 
but fleeting forms. I was conscious, also, of being in a 
dream, and was anxious that nothing should rouse me 
from it ; and when I did awake, I kept my eyes closed, in 
order if possible to continue the illusion. At last I opened 
my eyes. The sun was now visible in the east ; I must 
have slept the whole night : I looked upon this as a. warn- 
ing not to return to the inn. What I had left there I was 
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content to lose, without much regret; and resigning my- 
self to Providence, I decided on taking a by-road that led 
Ihrough the wooded declivity of the mountain. I never 
once cast a glance behind me ; nor did it ever occur to me 
to return, as I might have done, to Bendel, whom I had 
left in affluence. I reflected on the new character I was 
now going to assume in the world. My present garb was 
very humble, — consisting of an old black coat I formerly 
had worn at Berlin, and which by some chance was the 
first I put my hand on before setting out on this journey, 
a travelling-cap, and an old pair of boots. I cut down a 
knotted stick in memory of the spot, and commenced my 
pUgrimage. 

In the forest I met an aged peasant, who gave me a 
friendly greeting, and with whom I entered into conver- 
sation, requesting, as a traveller desirous of information, 
some particulars relative to the road, the country, and its 
^habitants, the productions of the mountain,, &c. He 
replied to my various inquiries with readiness and intelli- 
gence. At last we reached the bed of a mountain-torrent, 
which had laid waste a considerable tract of the forest ; 
I inwardly shuddered at the idea of the open sunshine. 
I suffered the peasant to go before me. In the middle 
of the very place which I dreaded so much, he suddenly 
stopped, and turned back to give me an account of this 
inundation; but instantly perceiving that I had no sha- 
dow, he broke off abruptly, and exclaimed, " How is this? 
— you have no shadow I" 

" Alas, alas !'' said I, " in a long and serious illness 
had the misfortune to lose my hair, my nails, and my 
shadow. Look, good father ; although my hair has grown 
again, it is quite white ; and at my age, my nails are still 
very short ; and my poor shadow seems to have left me, 
never to return." 

" Ah !" said the old man, shaking his head ; " no sha- 
dow I thai was indeed a terrible illness, sir.'' 

But he did not resume his narrative ; and at the very 
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first cross-road we came to, left me without uttering a 
syllable. Fresh tears flowed from my eyes, and my cheer- 
fulness had fled. With a heavy heart I travelled on, 
avoiding all society. I plunged into the deepest shades 
of the forest ; and often, to avoid a sunny tract of coun- 
try, I waited for hours till every human being had left it, 
and I could pass it unobserved. In the evenings I took 
shelter in the villages. I bent my steps to a mine in 
the mountains, where I hoped to meet with work under- 
ground; for besides that my present situation compelled 
me to provide for my own support, I felt that incessant 
and laborious occupation alone could divert my mind 
from dwelling on painful subjects. A few rainy days 
assisted me materially on my journey ; but it was to the 
no small detriment of my boots, the soles of which were 
better suited to Count Peter than to the poor foot-tra- 
veller. I was soon barefoot, and a new purchase must be 
made. The following morning I commenced an earnest 
search in a market-place, where a fair was being held ; 
and I saw in one of the booths new and second-hand boots 
set out for sale. I was a long time selecting and bargain- 
ing ; I wished much to have a new pair, but was frightened 
at the extravagant price ; and so was obliged to content 
myself with a second-hand pair, still pretty good and 
strong, which the beautiful fair-haired youth who kept 
the booth handed over to me with a cheerful smile, wish- 
ing me a prosperous journey. I went on, and left the 
place immediately by the northern gate. ^ 

I was so lost in my own thoughts, that I walked along 
scarcely knowing how or where. I was calculating the 
chances of my reaching the mine by the evening, and con- 
sidering how I should introduce myself. I had not gone 
two hundred steps, when I perceived I was not in the right 
road. I looked round, and found myself in a wild-looking 
forest of ancient firs, where apparently the stroke of the 
axe had never been heard. A few steps more brought me 
amid huge rocks covered with moss and saxifragous plants^ 
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between which whole fields of snow and ice were extended. 
The air was intensely cold. I looked rounds and the forest had 
disappeared behind me; a few steps more^ and there was 
the stillness of death itself. The icy plain on which I stood 
stretched to an immeasurable distance, and a thick cloud 
Tested upon it 5 the sun was of a red blood-colour at the 
rerge of the horizon ; the cold was insupportable. I could 
not imagine what had happened to me. The benumbing 
frost made me quicken my pace. I heard a distant sound 
of waters; and^ at one step more, I stood on the icy shore 
of some ocean. Innumerable droyes of sea-dogs rushed 
past me and plunged into the waves. I continued my way 
along this coast, and again met with rocks, plains, birch 
and fir forests, and yet only a few minutes had elapsed. 
It was now intensely hot. I looked around, and suddenly 
found myself between some fertile rice-fields and mulberry- 
trees; I sat down under their shade, and found by my 
watch that it was just one quarter of an hour since I had 
1^ the yillage-market. I fJEincied it was a dream ; but no, 
I was indeed awake, as I felt by the experiment I made 
of biting my tongue. I closed my eyes, in order to collect 
my scattered thoughts. Presently I heard unintelligible 
words uttered in a nasal tone ; and I beheld two Chinese, 
whose Asiatic physiognomies were not to be mistaken, 
even had their costume not betrayed their origin. They 
were addressing me in the language and with the saluta- 
tions of their country. I rose, and drew back a couple of 
steps. They had disappeared ; the landscape was entirely 
changed ; the rice-fields had given place to trees and woods. 
I examined some of the trees and plants around me, and 
ascertained such of them as I was acquainted with to be 
productions of the southern part of Asia. I made one step 
towards a particular tree, and again all was changed. I 
BOW moved on like a recruit at drill, taking slow and 
measured steps, gazing with astonished eyes at the won- 
derful variety of regions, plains, meadows, mountains, 
steppeS; and sandy deserts, which passed in succession be- 
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fore me. I had now no doubt that I had seven-leagued 
boots on my feet. 

I fell on my knees in silent gratitude, shedding tears 
of thankfulness ; for I now saw clearly what was to be my 
future condition. Shut out by early sins from all human 
society, I was offered amends for the privation by Nature 
herself, which I had ever loved. The earth was granted 
me as a rich garden ; and the knowledge of her operations 
was to be the study and object of my life. This was not 
a mere resolution. I have since endeavoured, with anxious 
and unabated industry, faithfully to imitate the finbhed 
and brilliant model then presented to me ; and my vanity 
has recsived a check when led to compare the picture with 
the original. I rose immediately, and took a hasty survey 
of this new field, where I hoped afterwards to reap a rich 
harvest. 

1 stood on the heights of Thibet; and the sun I had 
lately beheld in the east was now sinking in the west. I 
traversed Asia from east to west, and thence passed into 
Africa, which I curiously examined at repeated visits in 
all directions. As I gazed on the ancient pyramids and 
temples of Egypt, I descried, in the sandy deserts near 
Thebes of the hundred gates, the caves where Christian 
hermits dwelt of old. 

My determination was instantly taken, that here should 
be my ^ture dwelling. I chose one of the most secluded^ 
but roomy, comfortable, and inaccessible to the jackals. 

I stepped over from the pillars of Hercules to Europe ; 
and having taken a survey of its northern and southern 
countries, I passed by the north of Asia, on the polar gla- 
ciers, to Greenland, and America, visiting both parts of this 
continent; and the winter, which was already at its height 
in the south, drove me quickly back from Cape Horn to 
the north. I waited till daylight had risen in the east of 
Asia, and then, after a short rest, continued my pilgrim- 
age. I followed in both the Americas the vast chain of 
the Andes, once considered the loftiest on our globe. I 
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stepped carefully ftnd slowly from one summit to another^ 
sometimes over snowy heights^ sometimes over flaming 
voloanoes, often breathless from fatigue. At last I reached 
Elias's mountain^ and spralig over Behring*s straits into 
Asia ; I followed the western coast in its various windings, 
ClirefuUy observing which of the neighbouring isles was 
aooedsible tb me. from the peninsula of Malacca, my 
boots carried me to Sumatra, Java, Bali, and Lombock. 
I made many attempts — often with danger, and always 
unsuccessfully — ^to force my way over the numerous little 
islaiids and rocks With which this sea is studded, wishing 
to find a north-west passage to Borneo and other islands 
of the Archipelago. 

At last I sat down at the extreme point of Lombock, 
iny eyes turned towards the south-east, lamenting that I 
had so soon reached the limits allotted to me, and bewail*- 
iilg my fteite as a captive in his grated cell. Thus was I 
shut out from that remarkable country, New Holland, and 
ttid islands of thd southern ocean. So essentially necessary 
to a knowledge of the earth, and which would have best 
assisted me in the study of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. And thus, at the very outset, I beheld all my la- 
bours condemned to be limited to mere fragments. 

Ah ! Chamisso, what is the activity of man ? 

Frequently in the most rigorous winters of tlie southern 
hemisphere I have rashly thrown myself on a fragment of 
drifting ice between Cape Horn and Van Dieman's Land, 
in the hope of efiecting a passage to New Holland, reckless 
of the cold and the vast ocean, reckless of my fate, even 
should this savage land prove my grave. 

But all in vain — I never reached New Holland. Each 
time, when defeated in my attempt, I returned to Lom- 
bock ; and seated at its extreme point, my eyes directed 
to the south-east, I gave way afresh to lamentations that 
my range of investigation was so limited. At last I tore 
myself from the spot, and, heartily grieved at my disap- 
pointment^ returned to the interior of Asia. Setting out 
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at morning dawn, I traversed it from east to west, ^t^i at 
night reached the cave in Thebes which I had previously 
selected for my dwelling-place, and had visited yesterday 
afternoon. 

After a short repose, as soon as daylight had visited 
Europe, it was my first care to provide myself with the 
articles of which I stood most in need. First of all a drag, 
to act on my boots; for I had experienced the inconve- 
nience of these whenever I wished to shorten my steps and 
examine surrounding objects more fully. A pair of sUppers 
to go over the boots served the purpose effectually; and 
from that time I carried two pairs about me, because I 
frequently cast them off from my feet in my botanical in- 
vestigations, without having time to pick them up, when 
threatened by the approach of lions, men, or hyenas. My 
excellent watch, owing to the short duration of my move-* 
ments, was also on these occasions an admirable chrono- 
meter. I wanted, besides, a sextant, a few philosophical 
instruments, and some books. To purchase these things, 
I made several unwilling journeys to London and Paris, 
choosing a time when I could be hid by the favouring 
clouds. As all my ill-gotten gold was exhausted, I carried 
over from Africa some ivory, which is there so plentiful, 
in payment of my purchases — taking care, however, to 
pick out the smallest teeth, in order not to over-burden 
myself. I had thus soon provided myself with all that I 
wanted, and now entered on a new mode of life as a stu-* 
dent — wandering over the globe — measuring the height of 
the mountains, and the temperature of the air and of the 
springs— observing the manners and habits of animals — 
investigating plants and flowers. From the equator to the 
pole, and from the new world to the old, X was constantly 
engaged in repeating and comparing my experiments. 

My usual food consisted of the eggs of the African os- 
trich or northern sea-birds, with a few fruits, especially 
those of the palm and the banana of the tropics. The to- 
bacco-plant consoled me when I was depressed ; and the 
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affection of my spaniel was a compensation for the loss 
of human sympathy and society. When 1 returned from 
my excursions^ loaded with fresh treasures, to my cave in 
Thebes, which he guarded during my absence, he ever 
sprang joyfully forward to greet me, and made me feel 
that I was indeed not alone on the earth. An adventure 
soon occurred which brought me once more among my 
fellow-creatures. 

One day, as I was gathering lichens and algse on the 
northern coast, with the drag on my boots, a bear suddenly 
made his appearance, and was stealing towards me round 
the comer of a rock. After throwing away my slippers, 
I attempted to step across to an island, by means of 
a rock, projecting from the waves in the intermediate 
space, that served as a stepping-stone. I reached the 
rock safely with one foot, but instantly fell into the sea 
with the other, one of my slippers having inadvertently 
remained on. The cold was intense ; and I escaped this 
imminent peril at the risk of my life. On coming ashore, 
I hastened to the Libyan sands, to dry myself in the sun ; 
but the heat affected my head so much, that, in a fit of 
illness, I staggered back to the north. In vain I sought 
relief by change of place — hurrying from east to west, and 
from west to east — now in climes of the south, now in those 
of the north ; sometimes I rushed into daylight, sometimes 
into the shades of night. I know not how long this lasted. 
A burning fever raged in my veins ; with extreme anguish 
I felt my senses leaving me. Suddenly, by an unlucky 
accident, I trod upon some one's foot, whom I had hurt, 
and received a blow in return, which laid me senseless. 

On recovering, I found myself lying comfortably in a 
good bed, which, with many other beds, stood in a spa- 
cious and handsome apartment. Some one was watching 
by me ; people seemed to be walking from one bed to ano- 
ther; they came beside me, and spoke of me as Number 
Twelve, On the walJ, at the foot of my b^d, — ^it was no 
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dream, for I distinctly read it,—on a black-marble tablet 
was inscribed my name, in large letters of gold : 

PETER SCHLEMIHL. 

Underneath were two roMjs of letters in smaller characters, 
which I was too feeble to connect together, and closed my 
eyes again. 

I now heard something read aloud, in which I distinctly 
noted the words " Peter Schlemihl," but could not collect 
the full meaning. I saw a man of benevolent aspect, and 
a very beautiful female dressed in black, standing near my 
bed ; their countenances were not unknown to me, but in 
my weak state I could not remember who they were. Some 
time elapsed, and I began to regain my strength. I was 
called Number 2\^elve, and, from my long beard, was sup- 
posed to be a Jew, but was not the less carefully nursed on 
that account. No one seemed to perceive that I was destitute 
of a shadow. My boots, I was assured, together with every 
thing found on me when I wis brought here, were in safe 
keeping, ind would be given up to me on my restoration 
to health. This place was called the SCHLEMIHLIUM: 
the daily recitation I had heard, was an exhortation to pray 
for Peter Schlemihl as the foimder and beiiefactor of this 
institution. The benevolent-looking man whom I had seen 
by my bedside was Bendel; the beautifullady in black 
was Minna. 

I had been enjoying the advantages of the Schlemihlium 
without being recognised ; and I learned, further, that I 
was in BendeFs native town, where he had emj^yed a 
part of my once unhallowed gold in founding an hospital 
in my name, under his superintendence, and that its 
unfortunate inmates daily pronounced blessings on me. 
Minna had become a widow: an unhappy law-suit had 
deprived Rascal of his life, and Minna of the greater part 
of her property. Her parents were no more ; and here she 
dwelt in widowed piety, wholly devoting herself to works 
of mercy. 
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One day, as she stood by the side of Number Twelve's 
bed with Bendel, he said to her, " Noble lady, why ex- 
pose yourself so frequently to this unhealthy atmosphere ? 
Has fate dealt so harshly with you as to render you de- 
sirous of death V 

" By no means, Mr. Bendel,'' she replied ; " since I 
haye awoke from my long dream, all has gone well with 
me. I now neither wish for death nor fear it, and think 
on the iuture and on the past with equal serenity. Do you 
not also feel an inward satisfaction in thus paying a pious 
tribute of gratitude and love to your old master and friend ?" 
'< Thanks be to God, I do, noble lady," said he. " Ah, 
how wonderfully has every thing fallen out ! How thought- 
lessly have we sipped joys and sorrows from the foil cup 
now drained to the last drop ; and we might fancy the past 
a mere prelude to the real scene for which we now wait 
armed by experience. How different has been the reality ! 
Yet let us not regret the past, but rather rejoice that we 
have not lived in vain. As respects our old friend also, 
I have a firm hope that it is now better with him than 
formerly.'' 

** I trust so too," answered Minna ; and so saying, she 
passed by me, and they departed. 

This conversation made a deep impression on me ; and 
I hesitated whether I should discover myself, or depart 
unknown. At last I decided; and, asking for pen and 
paper, wrote as follows : — 

" Matters are indeed better with your old friend than 
formerly. He has repented ; and his repentance has led to 
forgiveness." 

I now attempted to rise, for I felt myself stronger. The 
keys of a little chest near my bed were given me ; and in 
it 1 found all my effects. I put on my clothes — fastened 
my botanical case round me, wherein, with delight, I found 
my northern lichens all safe — put on my boots — and leav- 
ing my note on the table, left the gates, and was speedily 
far advanced on the road to Thebes. 
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Passing along the Syrian coast, which was the same 
road I had taken on last leaving home, I beheld my poor 
Figaro running to meet me. The faithful animal, after 
vainly waiting at home for his master's return, had pro- 
bably followed his traces. I stood still, and called him. 
He sprang towards me with leaps and barks, and a thou- 
sand demonstrations of unaffected delight. I took him in 
my arms — for he was unable to follow me — and carried 
him home. 

There I found every thing exactly in the order in which 
I had left it ; and returned by degrees, as my increasing 
strength allowed me, to my old occupations and usual 
mode of life, from which I was kept back a whole year 
by my fall into the Polar ocean. And this, dear Chamisso, 
is the life I am still leading. My boots are not yet worn 
out, as I had been led to fear would be \he case, from that 
very learned work of Tieckius — De rebus geatis PoUiciUi. 
Their energies remain unimpaired ; and although mine 
are gradually failing me, I enjoy the consolation of hav- 
ing spent them in pursuing incessantly one object, and 
that not fruitlessly. 

So far as my boots would carry me, I have observed 
and studied our globe and its conformation, its mountains 
and temperature, the atmosphere in its various changes, 
the influences of the magnetic power, — in feet, I have 
studied all living creation — and more especially the king- 
dom of plants — more profoundly than any one of our 
race. I have arranged all the facts in proper order, to the 
best of my ability, in different works. The consequences 
deducible from these facts, and my views respecting them, 
I have hastily recorded in some essays and dissertations. 
I have settled the geography of the interior of Africa 
and the Arctic regions, of the interior of Asia and of its 
eastern coast. My Historia stirpium plantarum utriusque 
orbis is an extensive fmgment of a Flora umveraalis terrcB 
and a part of my Syatema naturcB, Besides increasing the 
number of our known species by more than a third, I have 
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also contributed sonewliat to the natural system of plants, 
and to a knoTrledge of their geography. I am now deeply 
engaged on my Fauna, and ehall take care to have my 
monuBcriptB sent to the Univeraity of Berlin before my 
decease. 

I hare selected thee, my dear Ghamisso, to be the 
guardian of my wonderful h^tery, thinking that, when I 
have left this world, it may aflbrd valuable instruction to 
the living. As for thee, Cbamisso, if thou wouldst live 
amongst thy fellow -creatures, learn te value thy shadow 
more than gold ; if thou wouldat only live to thyself and 
tby nobler part— in this thou needeal no counsel. 
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[From the prefatory matter prefixed to the Berlin edition, 1839, from which 

the present translation is made.] 

PRBFACE BT THE EDITOR. 

The origin of Peter Schlemihl is to be ascribed in a great degree 
to circumstances that occurred in the life of the writer. During the 
eventful year of 1813, when the movement broke out which ulti- 
mately freed Germany from the yoke of her oppressor, and pre- 
cipitated his downfal, Chamisso was in Berlin. Every one who 
could wield a sword hastened then to employ it on behalf of Ger- 
many and of the good cause. Chamisso had not only a powerful 
arm, but a heart also of truly German mould ; and yet he was placed 
in a situation so peculiar as to isolate him among millions. As he 
was of French parentage, the question was, not merely whether he 
should fight on behalf of Germany, but also, whether he should 
fight against the people with whom he was connected by the ties 
of blood and family relationship. Hence arose a struggle in his 
breast. ** I, and I alone, am forbidden at this juncture to wield a 
sword!'' Such was frequently his exclamation; and instead of 
meeting with sympathy on account of his peculiar situation, he 
was frequently doomed to hear, in the capital of Prussia, the head- 
quarters of the confederation against France and Napoleon, expres- 
sions of hatred and scorn directed against his countrjrmen. He 
was himself too equitable to mistake the cause of such expressions, 
which were perfectly natural under the circumstances, but they 
nevertheless deeply afflicted him, when they reached his ears. In 
this state of things his friends resolved to remove him from such a 
scene of excitement, and to place him amid the quiet scenery of 
the country. An asylum was offered him in the family of Count 
Itzenplitsch, where he was sufficiently near to become acquainted 
with the gradual development of the all-important crisis, and yet 
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^aal contact with it. Here, at the 

jarcely a day's journey from Berlin, 

^d other favourite pursuits, Chamisso 

.^r Schlemihl, and with rapid pen finished 

^so'-f letten c^ this date (in the first volume 

^ter of this notice) afford evidence of this. 

>^n of the inoonyparable story appeared in 1814, 

Aon dated May 27, 1813 ; and it was just beginning to 

<n the world 9,% tiie oomyiwmftmw^ of W5^ wljt^ea the 

xift Germany on a voyage round the world, of which the 

St,^ J contains a remarkable anticipation. Peter Schlemihl was 

his parting salutation to his seoond&therhnd, and the first founda- 

tioa-stoqe flkf his future fimcie. 

Chamisso ^^ui often pestered 'ijdth questions resji^tin^ what he 
reaUy pMi^nt by the iitpry of S^lemih). These questions unused 
as well ati annoyed him. The truth Is, t^. his. intention in writii^ 
it was perl^ps scaroely of so precise % xiature as to ad^iit of his 
giving ft UaicaX acooinit of it. The story sprang into being of 
itself, Uke every work of genius^ prompte4 hy a self-creating power. 
In 1^ litter to the writer of thi« aotics^, after he had just commenced 
the story, he says, i^ ^ book w^ the last thing you would have ez- 
peeted fWfL me ! Place it before your wifp this evening, if you ht^ve 
time ; should she be desirous to know Schlenuhl's further adven- 
tures, and particularly who the man in the grey doak is — ^send me 
back the lis. impiediately, that I may cpntinne the story ; hut if 
you do not return it, { duill know the meaning of the signal per- 
fbctly.'' Is it possible for jmy writer to subnet himself to the 
scrutiny pf the public more go(>d-naturedly ? 

In the preface to the n^w French translation (wl^ch ap- 
peared In 183B) of this storyt Chanusso amuses hipaself, in his own 
peculiar way, over the prying curiosity of those who want to know 
what his real object was in writing this tale:-rr" The present 
story,' ^ he says, ^'h^s fallen into the hands of thoughtful people, 
who, being accustomed to read only for instruction's sake, have 
been at a loss to know what the shadow signifies. On fhis point 
several have formed onrious hypotheses ; others, whq do me the 
honour to believe that I am more learned than I really am, have 
addressed themselves to me for the solution of their donbts. The 
q[aestion8 with which they have besieged nie have made me blush 
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on ftooomrt of ny fgnonmoe^ I have tiierafore been iadnced to 
devote mysc^to the inTestigatkm of a matter notbiliierto the sub- 
ject of my Bta<B08 $ and I now beg to sabmit to the woiid the result 
of my learned reeearches : 

** * Conceminff Shadow»,^-^k dark body ean only be partially 
illmnmated by a bright one. Hie dark space which lie* in the 
^Urection of tiie nn-ilhimfnMed part is what we caU a thadow* 
Properly speaking, shadow iHgiaRtB a bodily ipaoey the form of 
whieh depends upon the form of the ifinmmating body, and upon 
their opposite porition with regard to each -other. The shadow 
thrown on a surface situated before the shadow-projeothig body 
is therefore nothing else than ^e intersection of this surftee by the 
bodily space [in French> ie eoHde^ on which word solid the whole 
force of the humour turns], which we before designated by the 
^ord shadow-. *• 

" The qfuestio^ in this wonderful history of Peter ^Schlemihl 
relattes «ntiri^y<to the last-m^uitioned cfuality, solidity, ne science 
of finance fnstrtcts ns -sufficiently as to the value of money : the 
value cf a '^otAiht is less f^eneraDy adcAowledged. My tiionghtless 
friend was co^totts tX ttioney, of which he knew the vahie, and 
forgot to think on. solid substance. It Was his wish tftMit the lesson 
which he had paid for so dearly should be turned to our profit ; and 
his hitter experience calls to us with « loud voice, Think on the 
soHd — the si^^mtantied V* So far GhamissO. 

Peter SchlemiU has been translated into ahnost all the lan- 
guages of Europe. Of the Dutch, Spanish, and Rusnan trans- 
lations we do not possess any copies. The French and Italian are 
asfoUowBt — 

Pierre SchlemihL Paris, chez Laivocat, 1822. — ThiS was 
revised by Chamisso in manuscript, who added a preiKtce to 
it ,• but the translation was afterwards capriciously altered 
hy the same publisher. 

Vn Roman du PoHe AUemani coniemporain, Adelbert dig 
Chamisso ; traduit par N, Martin, Histdire mervetlleuse 
de Pierre Schlemhl, Dunquerque, 1837. — At the end the 
translator has added a letter to a friend, with the Greek 
motto, '^^ life is the dream of a shadow.^ The translator, 

« HaHy, Tnit6 Eltaieiitalre de Ffaysiqae, t. ii. | lOOB, 1009^ 
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wlule laughing in this letter at the Germans, who, he says, 
ought to write three folio volumes of explanatory notes on 
the little volume, falls into the error of being very diffuse 
himself in the attempt to elucidate his author. His long 
letter concludes not inappropriately with these words : ** I 
have just observed, although certainly rather late, that I 
have written a letter fuU of shadows, and instead of lighting a 
torch to illuminate the darkness, have, I fear, only deepened 
the gloom. Should this be the case, the reader at any rate 
will not withhold jfrom me the praise of having preserved 
the colours of the original." 

Merveilleuae Histoire de Pierre SchletnihL Bnrichie tTune 
savante prfface^ ou lee curietue pourront apprendre ee que 
c'est que I* ombre. Paris et Numberg^ 1838. With il^ 
lustrations, — This translation was revised by Chamisso. 

VUomo senz* Ombra, Dono di simpatia al gentil sesso, 
MilanOf 1838. Published as an Annual, with a Calendar, 
and Engravings. — ^The editor is pleased not only to with- 
hold the author's name, but manages so to word his own 
preface as to lead his readers to conclude that he himself 
is the author of the book. 

Schlemihl was also brought on the stage, but without giving 
the honours of authorship to the true source. This took place 
at Vienna, in February 1819. The announcement ran thus:-^ 
** Pulzlivizli, or the Man without a Shadow : a comic, enchanted 
drama, in three acts, adapted from De la Motte Fouqu6, by 
Ferdinand Rosenau." Among the characters were the grey man, 
and a certain Albert, probably intended for SchlemihL Of the 
contents of the piece we know nothing. 

In England two editions have appeared [previous to the pre- 
sent,— TV*.] ; one of which was reprinted at Boston in 1825. Of the 
popularity of Peter Schlemihl in Great Britain we have a striking 
propf , from a caricature that appeared shortly after the coronation 
of 'W^Uliam IV. On the celebration of this solemnity, a brother of 
the kS%— the Duke of Cumberland — arrived from the continent 
to be present on the occasion ; and as he was well known to be an 
ardent Tory, his reception on the part of the people was not of 
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the most flattering description. As a consequence of this, and 
owing, perhaps, to an expression that fell from the Doke, that 
'* popularity is only a shadow/' the caricature made its appearance. 
In the foreground of the print is seen a striking likeness of the 
royal Duke in the costume of the order of the garter. On his 
right stands the King, with the crown on his head, and reflecting 
a goodly shadow on the wall. Between the King and his brother 
are some courtiers, who exclaim, in a tone of commiseration, 
** Lost, or stolen, a gentleman's shadow.'' At the bottom of the 
print is the following inscription :-^ 

PETER 8CHLEMIHL AT THE CORONATION. 

Granted that popularity is nothing but a shadow, it is still far from 
pleasant tu be without that shadow. 



BRIEF SKETCH OF CHAMISSO'S LIFE. 

Louii Adalbert de Chamisso was bom January 27, 1781, at 
Beaucourt, in Champagne. At the revolution, he left France with 
his parents, and came to Berlin, where, in 1796, he was appointed 
page to the king, and soon after had a commission given him in 
the army. He applied himself with much ardour to acquire the 
German language, and felt great interest in the study of its litera- 
ture, particularly its poetry and philosophy, and was most attracted 
by those writers whose character presented the greatest contrast 
to that of his own countrymen. By intercourse with the learned, 
and by the friendships which he formed, he soon became thoroughly 
German, which he proved by his poems, which were distinguished 
above the crowd- of such compositions by the originality of their 
style, and peculiar vigour. From 1804 to 1806 he published the 
Almanack qf the Muses ^ in conjunction withVamhageii von Ense. 
At the peace of Tilsit he left the army, and visited France, when 
his family obtained back part of their possessions. At this time 
he held, for a short period, the situation of professor at the school 
of Napoleonville, but soon returned to Germany, devoting himself 
wholly to a literary life, and in particular to the study of natural 
history. During his visit to France, he spent some time with 
Madame de Stael, whom he also visited in Switzerland. In 1811 
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he returned to Berlin ; and in 1813 he wrote his Peter SchlemthJ^ 
which marked him out as a man of distinguished and original 
genius. It was published in 1814 by his friend Fouqu^. When 
Count Runnjanzow resolved on undertaking a voyage round the 
world, he invited Chamisso to accompany him as naturalist to 
the exipedition. — an invitation which he gladly embraced. The 
ships left Croostadt in 1815, and returned in 1818 ; and although 
Ihe discovery of a nortii-west passage-^the great object of the ex- 
pedition — was sot attained^ yet extensive acquisitions were made 
in every department of scientific research. Chamisso's share in the 
voyage is recorded in the third volume of the account of it pub- 
lished at Weimar &i 1S21, and does honour to his spirit of careful 
obffeiSrMioft ttxA his acculracy. Hfe now again fixed his residence at 
Berlin, from whose university he received the degree of doctor in 
philosophy. An appointment at the Botanic Garden allowed him 
full liberty to foUow up his favourite pursuit of natural history, 
and bound him by stall stronger ties to his second fatherland. He 
now wrote an abetfuuft o^tfae principal pilants of the north of Ger- 
many, with views rea^^ecting the vegetable kingdom and the science 
of botany : this work i^peared at Berlin in 1827. Poetry, how- 
ever, had still some share of his attention ; and he continued, during 
the latter years of his life, to maintain his claims to an honourable 
place among the poets of Grermany. Several of his ballads and 
romances rank with the most distinguished of modem times in 
this branch of composition. Surrounded by a circle of attached 
and admiring friends, Chamisso continued thus entirely engaged 
till his death, in 1839, leaving behind him a name and works which 
posterity " will not willingly let perish." 



FROM THE iBARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE TO JULIUS EDWARD 

HITZIG. 

[From the first edition.] 

We vhotdd ttdce care, my dear Edward, not to expose the his- 
tpry of poor SchlemiU to eyes unfit to look upon it That would 
be a bad experiment. Of such eyes there are plenty ; and who is 
able to predict whM may befala manuscript ^ which is almost more 
difficult to gfoard than spoken language ? lake a person seifed 
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with vertigOi therefore, who, in the paroxysm of his feelings, leaps 
into the abyss, I commit the story to the press. 

And yet there are better and more serious reasons for the 
step I have taken. If I am not wholly deceived, there are in our 
dear Germany many hearts both capable and worthy of compre- 
hending poor Schlemihl, although a smile will arise on the coun- 
tenance of many among our honest countrymen at the bitter sport 
which was death to him and to the innocent being whom he drew 
along with him. And you, Edward, when you have seen the esti- 
mable work, and reflected on the number of unknown and sympa- 
thising bosoms who, with ourselves, will learn to love it, — you wiU 
then, perhaps, feel that some drops of consolation have been in- 
stilled into those wounds inflicted on you, and on all who love 
you, by death. 

To conclude: I have become convinced, by repeated expe- 
rience, that a guardian angel watches over books, places them in 
proper hands, and if not always, yet often, prevents them firom 
fallhig into improper. In any case, he exercises an invisible guar- 
dianship over every work of true genius and genuine feeling, and 
with unfailing tact and skill opens or shuts its pages as he sees 
fit. 

To this guardian angel I commit our SchlemihL And so, 
adieu! 

FOUQUE. 

iVeunAattien, itfoy 1814. 
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UvKSx ! thou fidr wad lovely sprite, 
Siiice flnt flrom out an ancient lay 

I aaw gleam forth thy fltftil light, 
How halt thoa sung nqr eares away I 

How haet thou nettled next my heart. 
And gently ofllued to impart 

Thy Kurrows to my listening ear, 
XOe a half-diy, half trasting chUd, 
The while my hite, in woodnotes wild, 

Thfaie aeoenta echo*d flu and near I 

Then many a youth I won to muse 
With lore on thy mysterious ways. 

And many a fidr <me to perviie 
The legend oftliy wondzooa di^. 

And now both danw and youth would fldn 
List to my tale yet once again; 

Nay, sweet Undine, be not afhdd I 
Enter their haUs with foototep Ugfat, 
Greet oourteoualy each noble knight. 

But fondly erery German maid. 

And should tiiey ask eonesinii^ me. 

Oh, say, ** He is a eavaUer, 
Who truly serves and valiantly. 
In toumay and ibstivity. 

With lute and sword, each lady fair !" 

Fouavi. 



arc tl)e iScaDcT. 




W'S sendins forth a new editiun of this 

celebrated romaacc, it lim been tbought 

I desirable to prefix tlie following ejplnaa. 

lory remarka, liaTlog referenee to tlic pre- 

!, as well oa to aome of the other crcvtioiu 

of the author's fancj, now knowD to the English 

' public. The; ore eiCracted from the PoitacHpt tc 

the last edition ofhis Selected Works.' 



u of the last hand ! It is a eerio 

leightf word for an author who, not sccnstomed 

eternity, earnestly weighs 

and considers what needs to be weighed and con- 

And — God be praised lathis has been the manner of him who 
ow addresses the reading world, for many years, It is, indeed, 
ot exactly a parting salutadon to the reading world that lie 
hereby contemplates. There are stiU many arrows in his quiver, 
some ready forged, some in proceas of forging, some only thought 
of, but all without poison, which he purposes to send forth when 
the fit time shall come, or, perhaps, his survivors may t!o this 
when bis own last hour shall have passed, and all time for bim 
have THnlsheil. However this may be, the present task assnmes 
1 In 13 vols. ISmo. Ilallc, lUl. 
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the character of a bequest) fai relation to that which he has akeady 
sent into the worldr-^aad bequests are matters of a sufficiently 
serious nature. 

These fictions belonged, at one time, to my very self — yea, 
as I may well say, they were myself — and now I resign them 
once more to the world, and, after this last review, for ever. I 
have made scarcely any alteration in them, for, even as they are, 
they have gained the approbation of the reading world ; and, 
therefore, I repelled that critical fury which sometimes assailed 
me in my labours, remembering how thereby many a gifted master 
has injured rather than improved his compositions, while the 
reader searches with painful anxiety after the earlier features of 
the much-loved work, and, alas, too often in vain! What I 
deemed indispensably to need reforming were chiefly errors arising 
fh>m ibrmer ignorance either in respect of the old northern man- 
ners or names, or similar matters, of which one previously unversed 
in such studies oould scarcely be aware. So that now I venture, 
with liill confidence, to say to the reader, *' Receive, renewed, 
what has delighted you ;— what has already been dear to you for 
many years." Consdous, however, of the obligation to render 
some account of the origin and foundation of these various works, 
I offer to the reading world, and especially to fellow-artists, the 
following communications :— 

UNDINK. 

How this darling gift of my muse first arose (1807), from the 
mystical laboratory of the aged, whimsical Theophrastus Paracelsus 
[Treatise of Elemental Spirits], has already been alluded to :* here, 
however, the particulars shall be given more at length. It was not 
so easy, out of the deeply mysterious natural philosopher, some- 
times seized with ostentation, and even charlatanery, as also con- 
tentious pride, but at the same time penetrated and enlightened by 
ever valid presentiments, and rich in an undeniably genuine expe- 
rience, in any degree to make any thing, as the saying is. All the 
less easy was it, inasmuch as his oracles are delivered in a mixture 
of kitchen, or at best monkish, Latin and indolent provincial dia- 
lect, similar to the present Tyrolese, so that the like in literature 
can scarcely any where else be found. Very few treatises, and not 

1 The reference is to the author's autobiography, which appeared the 
previous year. 
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exactly the mo«t interestiiig, are compofed througliont in Latin} 
and yet, perhaps, there ifl no one quite free from the occurrence, 
as it were by accident, of German phrasea. It resemblee the com- 
munication of an adventurer, far-travelled in foreign lands, who 
yut could never quite forget his mother-tongue, and now throws all 
together in confiiscd variety, as it may chance to fUl. Something 
of this sort, I have been told of a French sailor, and numberletfl 
times has the old Theophrastus Paracelsua Bombastus ab Hohen- 
heim (for thus stands his full title) reminded me of it. I, notwith- 
standing, ceased not to study an old edition of my speech-monger, 
which fell to me at an auction ;^and that carefully. Even his re- 
ceipts I read through in their order, just as they had been showered 
into the text, still continuing in the firm expectation, that from 
every line something wonderf\illy magical might float up to me and 
strike the understanding. Single sparks, here and there darting 
up, confirmed my hopes, and drew me still deeper into the mines 
beneath. Somewhat thereto might have been contributed by the 
symbolic figures, very skilAiUy impressed upon the leathern coven 
of the ten or twelve quarto volumes, as also by the, to me unin- 
telligible, gold letters here and there dispersed among them, and 
the wood-cut (inserted as a title-page) of the wonderful master, 
representing him in an antiquated jacket; his features strongly 
marked, almost inclined to wrath, yet bearing a true-hearted mild- 
ness ; his head already grey and bald, but with one lock, almost 
Apollonian, over the forehead ; both his nerved hands folded to- 
gether and resting on a knight's two-handed sword. 

*' Now, ancient matter, thanks to thee, 
A valiant course thou leddcst mc,"— 

for, as a pearl of soft radiance, that may be compared to a mild 
tear of melancholy, there at last sparkled towards me, from out 
its rough-edged shell-work — ** Unoins 1" 

My reflection ot the Image succeeded all the better, and mart 
natursdly, as the hoary magician treated with the most unshaken 
conviction, one is almost induced to say faith, of the Indisputable 
reality of his elemental spirits ; not only of the undines or un- 
denes, as he expresses it, but also of sylphs, or spirits of the air ; 
salamanders, or spirits of the Are ; gnomes, or spirits of the earth. 
Founded upon such ideas, the author, at a later period, called some 
other tales into light, and, as he may well say, not without suc- 
cess. But the words of bis old master, A. W. Schlegel, spoken 
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for a very different. occasion, will yet here apply: ** Undine re- 
mains the first love, and this is felt only once !'' 

In those times of gloomy events for the poet's fatherland, 
wherein it sprang from out his spirit, not untinged, as it well 
might be, with many of his own peculiar sufferings, it assumed a 
hue of deep melancholy, which yet its subject might have also 
called forth amid the sunshine of brighter days. The eyes of a 
water-maiden must, according to her nature, beam bright with 
tears, although sometimes the wanton sports of aquatic nymphs, 
. like luxuriant loop-plants on the banks of a rivulet, may juggle 
around the lovely child. Thus might the bleeding heart of the 
poet, with the pelican's faculty, have poured somewhat into his 
fiction, and so gained for it that abundant sympathy which it so 
heartily met with, both in and out of the German land. 

And now, my darling child, go forth on thy renewed ap- 
pearance, accompanied by the gracious salutation of our exalted 
master Goethe, on sending thee back to a noble lady, after having 
replaced the worn-out binding of a library-copy by a new one : — 

** Here one may see how men are fabricated 
Of passion only— conscience have they none; 
How ill have they the beauteous child entreated— 
Its dress almost from off its body gone I 
In later time, howe'er, this luck befell me— 
The pious youth will envy me, I trow ; 
You gave me, friend, the opportunity 
To clothe the lovely prise from top to toe." 

[The author then goes on to mention the various languages into 
which ** Undine" had been translated — French, Italian, English,' 
Russian, Polish.] 

1 " Let me not part with England (the author adds) without quoting 
the following judgment of Sir Walter Scott, the greatest master of the ro- 
mantic, properly so called, which Britain has ever produced:—' Fouqu^*s 
Undine or Naiade,' he says, after a hasty glance at the author's other 
romances, ' is ravishing. The suffering of the heroine is a real one, though 
it be the suffering of a fantastic being.' " 

To this Coleridge's judgment may be added: — ^"< Undine* is a most 
exquisite work. The character of the heroine, before she receives a soul, 
is marvellously beautiful."— ra6/«- To/A:, p. 83. To which is subjoined, in 
a note by the Editor : — " Mr. C.'s admiration of this romance was un- 
bounded. He said there was something here even beyond Scott— that his 
characters and conceptions wer3 compoted; by which I understood him to 
mean, that Baillie Nicol Jarvie, for instance, was made up of old parti- 
culars, and received its individuality from the author's power of fusion ; 
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It happened to the poet one evening, while in familiar converse 
with his beloved and now deceased spouse, Caroline Baroness de la 
Motte Fouqu^, that he informed her, with respect to an ancient 
French novel on which she was then engaged, many particulars as 
to the customs of that chivalric period. For although his lady was 
greatly more familiar and conversant with the modem French than 
himself, yet, on the other hand, he was much more at home with 
those days of departed heroes and their language ; partly on ac- 
count of his ancestry, partly also through his studies, and, above 
all, by the general tendency of his inward life. 

The conversation was attended with much fervency ; at last she 
said, " How unaccountable that thou never yet hast attempted a 
fiction on those times wherein thy French ancestors fought and 
vanquished!'' 

The thought kindled, and soon there gradually rose before the 
author the lights of the ** Magic Ring." He determined to con- 
struct a romance of ancient French chivalry i and a glance into his 
own recesses sufficed to shew him the necessity of an original Ger- 
man hero, as the radical stem for the French knighthood, as also 
for the related European, and even the Arabian, therewith united. 
Thus arose in its primitive features the variegated texture which 
has here again unfolded itseli There might further, amid the nu- 
merous sympathies of which this work can boast, have been many 
a minuter feature welcome, as it occurred to the poet, and deter- 
mined him during its composition. Next to the propitious ap- 
pearance of Bertha (in the reality), and Gabrielle, there hovered 
before the eyes of the bard the image of a female friend, then 
long since beatified as Blanchefleur. At all events, this form at a 
later period arose upon his consciousness in immeasurably brighter 
splendour. He is certainly not the first poet to whom the Uke 

being in the result an admirable product, as Corinthiou brass was said to 
be the conflux of the spoils of a city. But ' Undine,' he said, was one and 
single in projection ; and had presented to his imagination^what Scott 
had never done— an absolutely new idea." 

1 It has been thought well to include these remarks on the " Magic 
Ring," both because of its connexion with " Slntram," and because it is 
probably known (through the English translation above alluded to) to 
many of f^e readers of this volume. 
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has happened, nor, in this respect, will he be the last. Quite other- 
wise did the poet forebode by an impending exploit of arms, when 
describing the victory of the Swedes over the Finns, where Otho 
of Trautwangen, rushing on the enemy's infantry, shouts exult- 
ingly to his squadron of horsemen, ** Strike ye, my Swedes ! strike 
ye !'' As he wrote these words, and whenever he afterwards read 
them, he was seized by a deeply powerful, and, as one might say, 
melancholy inspiration. In the battle of Liitzen, where at the 
head of hb Jagers he rushed on a French battalion, he felt the 
fulfilment of it ; and thinking on Otho of Trautwangen, mingled 
in the huzza- cry of his squadron his own jubilant call, ** Strike, 
my Jagers ! strike !'' And manifold tones besides, from out the 
magic ring sounding and re-echoing in the souls of my brethren 
in arms, accompanied me joyfully all through the great and event- 
ful year of ** thirteen ;'' at the same time, often meeting me from 
cities and castles, through which and to which the marches of the 
army or crusades, as in more senses than one they might be called, 
conducted us. 

A gallant young prince,— I had just been sent out upon com- 
mand, and still bore the trace of a slight wound between the eye- 
brows, — once asked, when riding in front of the Jager squadron, a 
volunteer, known to him through my acquaintance, ** Where is 
Heerdegen of Lichtenried ?" 

** Whom does your royal highness mean ?'' 
" I mean him with the scar upon his brow — Fouqu^." 
So now, again, unlock thyself once more, my dear ** Magic 
Ring,'' and that just as thou wert first unlocked ; only now be 
decked with more adornment than at that time, which indeed has 
not despoiled thee of thy propriety, since already for twenty years 
thy second edition has brought it to thee, and thereto thy name 
(of " ring," I mean) well belongs. 

From numerous quarters it was ardently desired ; and many a 
real ring for noble hands has since then been fashioned after it. 
Some have gone so far as to desire of me a fourth part to the three 
which already have existence. My answer has been, that as for the 
ring there remained no additions ; let it as a ring be recognised and 
for such be taken. What, in other respects, may have contributed 
to impart to the book a peculiar vigour is, the author's familiarity 
with its mat&iel, — as weapons, horses, castles, and other like 
characteristics of the period ; vivified still more through his own 
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warlike and knightly experience. A snre foundation for his intui- 
tions into the world of knighthood had been already laid even in 
boyhood, and especially by the fictions of Yeit Weber (Leonhard 
Wachter), under the title of '' Tales of former Ages/' In these 
pictures all is undoubtedly true, whatever is brought before us of 
the manners and customs of our forefathers, whether as to battles, 
festivities, or aught else of the manifold relationships of life. In 
the year 1815 it was permitted to the poet of the ** Magic Ring" 
personally to express his thanks to the author of " Tales of former 
Ages." Wherever, in this respect, a similar rich spring had opened 
itself, the bard was ever at hand with fresh gladness to draw from 
it; more by contemplating ancient buildings, armour, and pic- 
tures, than from books, which during his youthful years were, for 
the most part, sufficiently superficial in this kind of information. 
His somewhat later investigations, namely, those of the armoury at 
Dresden, he yet well knew all the more powerfully how to apply and 
elaborate. In many ways also, since a perhaps very intentional hos- 
tility was raised against him and his fictions, has the exactness of his 
armorial descriptions been a subject of censure, as also his predilec- 
tion for noble horses ; indeed, many a report concerning these has, 
at once, been consigned to the region of the fabulous. There is, 
however, no knight without weapons ; and they in a manner form 
together a unity, so that an Orlando who should divest himself of 
these, would, of all things, only degenerate into an Orlando Furioso, 
And as concerning the wonderful properties of horses, many such 
might be related of indisputable reality, besides those in the 
*' Magic Ring," as the author could abundantly prove, as well 
from his own experience, as from incontestable tradition ; not to 
mention the well-authenticated noble qualities, mentioned by tra- 
vellers, of the Arabian and Persian horses. Besides, to skilful 
horsemen those pictures in the ** Magic Ring" have never given 
scandal ; but only to those who, conscious of their own weakness 
and timidity, approach their horses, when necessary, only with 
trembling, scolding, and murmuring. 

With respect, now, to the more important criticisms on the 
" Magic Ring," I willingly allude to one which has never appeared 
in print, but which was communicated to me by a worthy hand, 
without the name of its author. I at first took it for the work of 
an evangelical ecclesiastic, but afterwards perceived this was not 
the case. It is clear, howevert that it proce^ed from the pen of 
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an earnest rdiglo«f perton. The anthor has «nred ia his yfkm, 
that the poet was self-conscious of laying as its JinmdttHmt a 
designed allegory. Ingeniously, howerw, and from bis standiDg- 
pointy as if inspired, has the critic interpreted the imagery ; and 
the poet cheerAnlly acknowledges, that soch also might in part lie 
within his vision, although till then in no wise, eren to Uauetf, 
had it arisen tlmMngh the medivm of the understandmg. iKmitar 
phenomena often present themselves in poetio works, on aeeovnt 
of the mysterious richness of the gift, whereby tha gifted one has 
much more imparted than he can evolye with his own intellectiial 
power, if not excited thereto by some bright Unt from another 
quarter. 

After tMs serious relation, shall another na'ipe judgment be 
mentioned ? It may be, if only fbr the sake of contrast. Not long 
since, a friend brought me a Mlvary-copy of the '* Magic Ring,*' ' 
with which he had aoeidentaMy become aequamted, on the ecyrer 
of which were written these words, ** By a boy or a gtri ? It 
looks very like it It is, however, very bad M«# Arif^iom §ti9 
nothing !** 

I readily confess, that scaroely ever has unfimited applsfuse 
afforded me such hearty j<^ as thia censure, proceeding firom 
inmost sympathy with my dear sea-ktiig. The more so, as even 
my own mind, on arriving at the final chord, felt almost melan- 
choly, as I saw in spirit the hero of the sea floating on so lone- 
somely to future scenes of war. 

In regard to translations into foreiign languages of the << Magie 
Ring," I have heard of a French one, which I have never seen, 
but which has probably had an essential share in the far-spread 
celebrity of the fiction. The French language, now as ever, still 
holds its established office of interpreter amongst the European 
tongues. Whether, however, this ** Amieau Magique" has effici- 
ently rendered the spirit and essence of the Grerman work, may, 
in the mean time, especially firom the then condition of modem 
French literature, be well doubted. What eq>eeifdly befell the 
ballads which lie scattered through the work, I know not ! On 
the contrary, a brave Englishman has successfully solved the pro- 
blem in a translataon, to which is prefixed a friendly notice ef the 
author, who once met his translator at a noble, hospitable mansion, 
not anticipating at that time a future nigher r^tionship. As re- 
gards the ballads, the EngUth tL\it\iot , not dflendn%himaQ]f qualified 
■ -A 
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to render tbem metrically into his own language, has been content 
to present the first lines in a corresponding measure, and the re- 
mainder briefly and well in an unconfined prose version. Truly 
and with perfect reason is it here said " briefly and well," for 
the sense is most ably apprehended ; and thus, in every case, a far 
more accurate picture is brought to the mind of reader and hearer 
than if an abortive, because constrained, imitation had entered the 
lists, or even a so-called free translation. The prose is every 
where penetrated with the spirit of the original writing. It is 
reported that there are also versions of the *' Magic Ring," at 
least of parts, in the Sclavonic languages. Respecting these, how- 
ever, the poet, alas ! through his entire ignorance of those tongues, 
is unable to give any further information ; as little also concerning 
an Arabic translation of the episode of the '' Emir Nureddin,'* 
resolved upon many years ago at Berlin by a then youthful Orien- 
talist, now of high celebrity, in order to gratify an Ottoman grandee 
at Tunis. May this imagery please anew those readers to whom 
already it has long been dear, both lovely women and noble men ; 
— and first of all in our beloved German fatherland ! 

SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

« 

If the foregoing remarks on the ** Magic Ring" contained a 
justly serious censure against those who presume that one may at 
pleasure, and at whatever request, add to the three parts of a work 
of fiction already complete in itself, yet a fourth, — (and why not, 
with equal reason, a fifth, sixth, and so forth ? for if the present 
generation become extinct to us, possibly their children and child- 
ren's children may still live on), such disapproval could neverthe- 
less in no way affect the after- vibrations which asstiredly will per- 
vade and reverberate in every truly poetic soul on accomplishing 
an extensive poetic work. As the plastic or picturesque artist ever 
feels impelled to add still a grace, an ornament, an inscription, or 
the like, to his already finished performance, in order not quite to 
part from his beloved work, so happens it likewise with the poet. 
Work and worker are so identified, have so, as it were, become 
one selff that they cannot easily part from one another again. 
Nevertheless, it is with full reason that we shun the use of the 
over- valued file, which has undoubtedly rubbed off and smoothed 
away much of the beauty and vigour of many a noble image. 
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What else, theiii renudns to xUf bnt, with illnstrations of tones 
and imagery, to temper the parting, and to hover with adornment 
around the shape that we have called forth ? In this spirit, I 
ween, our SchiUer composed his echoes from <*The Robbers," as 
also, by so many victor-steps still more exalted, ** Thekla's Voice 
of Spirits,'' as sequel to his •' Wallenstdn." The like is also met 
with in other poets ; and fhmi a simihir point of view the fiction 
now under notice may be regarded. 

Folko of Montfaupon was and is peculiarly endeared to my 
heart as a true type of that old French chivalrio glory which now 
only emerges in individual appearances | for instance, beautifully, 
in the Vend^an wars, which, though failing in victory^ were rich 
in honours. W^ith these feelings, the poet oould not forbear from 
arraying him in the colours of his own escutcheon, and assign- 
ing to him the emblems of the same, and even in some measure 
denoting him by his own ancestral name; for Foulqu^ we were 
called in old times, which was probably derived, according to our 
Norman descent, from the Nortfalandish name Folko, or Fulko ; 
and a castle ** MontfSaiu^on" was among our ancient possessions. 
But here that^nly properly concerns the noble pair, Folko and 
Gabrielle, as interwoven in the tale of " Sintram." The tale 
itself is the offspring of my own fantasy, immediately suggested by 
Albrecht Durer's admirable woodcut oi " The Knight, Death, and 
Satan," the birthday-gift of a former friend, with the happy pro- 
posal that 1 should tnme from it a romance or a ballad. It be- 
came more than this ; and the present tale shews it to be so, being 
supported by divers traditions, in part derived to me orally, of the 
Germanic northern customs in war and festivity, and in many other 
relationships beside. The legend indicated at the conclusion of 
the information respecting Sintram, of the terrific stories of the 
north, transformed into southern splendour and mirthful dreams, 
would really then have been executed, and arose still more clearly 
i from the fantastic tones of a congenial harpsichord-player, who 
i accidentally met the poet. Partly, however, other avocations, partly 
interruptions from without, have hitherto driven the project into 
the background. , But it still lives within me ; and now again, 
from the powerful and yet childlike harmonies of the Northman 
Ole Bull, seems to stir more vigorously and brightly than before. 
Who knows what yet mij happen ? Meanwhile here gushes from 
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me a song of salutation to one who, honoured by me as master, is 
not less dear to me as a man :— 

Profoundly dreamt a youth on Northland waste ; 
But no— it is not waste where fairy rings 
Reflect the past as well as future things. 
Where love and woe in boding tones are drest. 

They greeted him, they kissed him, and retreated ; 
They left for him an instrument of sound. 
Whose foroeful strings with highest deeds could bound, 
And yet with ohUdish frolics be entreated. 

Ho wakes— the gift he seises, comprehending 
Its sweet mysterious pleasure how to prove, 
And pours it forth in pure harmomous blending. 

O mayst thou, ever victor, joyful move, 

Thou Northland sailor, on life's voyage wending, 

Conscious of Ood within thee and above. 



It may not be uninteresting to append in this place an extract 
from the introduction to ** Gny Mannering," as it appeared in the 
collected edition of the works of the author of " Waverley," in 
1830: 

** The novel or romance of Waverley made its way to the pub- 
lic slowly, of course, at first, but afterwards with such accumulat- 
ing popularity as so encourage the author to a second attempt 
He looked about for a name and a subject ; and the manner in 
which the novels were composed cannot be better illustrated than 
by reciting the simple narrative on which ' Quy Mannering' was 
originally founded ; but to which, in the progress of the work, the 
production ceased to bear any, even the most distant resemblance. 
.... A grave and elderly person, according to old John MacKin- 
lay's account, while travelling in the wilder parts of Galloway, was 
boiighted. With difficulty he found his way to a country-seat, 
where, with the hospitality of the time and country, he was readily 
admitted. The owner of the house, a gentleman of good fortune, 
was much struck by the reverend appearance of his guest, and 
apologised to him for a certain degree of confusion which must 
unavoidably attend his reception, and could not escape his eye. 
The lady of the house was, he said, confined to her apartment, 
and on the point of making her husband a father for the first 
time, though they had been ten years married. At such an emer- 
gency, the laird said he feared his guest might meet with some 
apparent neglect. 

<' * Not BO, sir,' said the stranger i ' my wants are few, and 
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easily supplied ; and I trust the present circumstances may even 
afford an opportunity of shewing my gratitude for your hospitality. 
Let me ocJy request that I may be informed of the exact minute 
of the birth ; and I hope to be able to put you in possession of 
some particulars, which may influence, in an important manner, 
the future prospects of the child now about to come into this busy 
and changeful world. I will not conceal from you that I am skil- 
ful in understanding and interpreting the moyements of those 
planetary bodies which exert their influences on the destiny of 
mortals. It is a science which I do not practise, like others who i 
call themselves astrologers, for hire or reward ; for I have a com- I 
petent estate, and only use the knowledge I possess for the benefit | 
of those in whom I feel an interest.' llie laird bowed in respect 
and gratitude ; and the stranger was accommodated with an apart- 
ment which commanded an ample view of the astral regions. 

** The guest spent a part of the night in ascertaining the posi- j 
tion of the heavenly bodies, and calculating their probable influ- 
ence ; until at lengtli the result of his observations induced him to 
send for the father, and conjure him, in the most solemn manner, 
to cause the assistants to retard the birth, if practicable, were it 
but for Ave minutes. The answer declared this to be impossible ; 
and almost at the instant the message was returned, the father and 
his guest were made acquainted with the birth of a boy. 

** The astrologer on the morrow met the party who gathered 
around the breakfast-table, with looks so grave and ominous, as to 
alarm the fears of the father, who had hitherto exulted in the pro- 
spects held out by the birth of an heir to his ancient property, 
failing which event, it must have passed to a distant branch of the 
family. He hastened to draw the stranger into a private room. 

" ' I fear from your looks,' said the father, * tliat you have bad i 
tidings to tell me of my young stranger ; perhaps God will resume 
the blessing He has bestowed ere he attains the age of manhood ; or 
perhaps he is destined to be unworthy of the affection which we 
are naturally disposed to devote to our offspring.' 

"' Neidier the one nor the other,' answered the stranger; 
* unless my judgment greatly err, the infant will survive the years 
of minority, and in temper and disposition will prove all that his 
parents can wish. But with much in his horoscope which pro- | '. 
mises many blessings, there is one evil influence strongly predomi- 
nant, which threatens to subject him to an unhallowed and unhappy 
temptation about the time when he shall attain the age of twenty. ' ! 
' one, which period the constellations intimate will be the crisis of i ' 
his fate. In what shape, or with what peculiar urgency, this temp- I ' 
tation may beset him, my art cannot discover.' 1 1 

** * Your knowledge, then, can afford us no defence,' said the 
anxious father, * against the threatened evil !' 

** * Pardon me,' answered the stranger, * it can. The influence i 
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of the constellations is powerful ; but He who made the heavens 
is more powerful than tdl, if His aid be invoked in sincerity and 
truth. You ought to dedicate this boy tb the immediate service of 
his Maker, with as much sincerity as Samuel was devoted to the 
worship in the temple by his parents. You must regard him as 
a being separated from the rest of the world. In childhood, in 
boyhood, you must surround him with the pious and virtuous, and 
protect him, to the utmost of your power, from the sight or hear- 
ing of any crime, in word or action. He must be educated in 
religious and moral principles of the strictest description. Let 
him not enter the world, lest he learn to partake of its follies, or 
perhaps of its vices. lu short, preserve him as far as possible 
from all sin, save that of which too great a portion belongs to all 
the fallen race of Adam. With the approach of his twenty-first 
birthday comes the crisis of his fate. Jf he survive it, he will be 
happy and prosperous on earth, and a chosen vessel among those 
elected for heaven. But if it be otherwise* — the astrologer stopped, 
and sighed deeply. 

** ' Sir,' repUed the parent, still more alarmed than before, 
* your words &re so kind, your advice so serious, that T will pay 
the deepest attention to your behests. But can you not aid me 
farther in this most important concern ? Believe me, I will not 
be ungrateful.' 

** * I require and deserve no gi*atitude for doing a good action,' 
said the stranger, * in especial for contributing all that lies in my 
power to save from an aUiorred fate the harmless infant to whom, 
under a singular conjunction of planets, last night gave life. There 
is my address ; you may write to me from time to time concerning 
the progress of the boy in religious knowledge. If he be bred up 
as I advise, I think it will be best that he come to my house at the 
time when the fatal and decisive period approaches, that is, before 
he has attained his twenty-first year complete. If you send him such 
as I desire, I humbly trust that God will protect His own, through 
whatever strong temptation his fate may subject him to.' He then 
gave his host his address, which was a country-seat near a post-town 
in the south of England, and bid him an affectionate farewelL 

'* The mysterious stranger departed ; but his words remained 
impressed up<m the mind of the anxious parent. He lost his lady 
while his boy was still in infancy. This calamity, I think, had 
been predicted by the astrologer ; and thus his confidence, which, 
like most people of the period, he had fi-eely given to the science, 
was riveted and confirmed. The utmost care, therefore, was taken 
to carry into effect the severe and almost ascetic plan of education 
which the sage had enjoined. A tutor of the strictest principles 
was employed to superintend the youth's education ; he was sur- 
rounded by domestics of the most established character, and closely 
watched and looked after by the anxious father himself. 
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** The years of infancy, childhood, and boyhood, passed as the 
fsither could have wished. A young Nazarene could not have been 
bred up with more rigoui*. All that was evil was withheld from 
his observation — ^he only heard what was pure in precept — he only 
witnessed what was worthy in practice. 

** But when the boy began to be lost in the youth, the attentive 
fiediier saw cause for alarm. Shades of sadness, which gradually 
assumed a darker character, began to overcloud the young man's 
temper. Tears, which seemed involuntary, broken sleep, moon- 
light wanderings, and a melancholy for wliich he could assign no 
reason, seemed to threaten at once his bodily health, and the sta- 
bility of his mind. The astrologer was consulted by letter, and 
returned for answer, that this fitful state of mind was but the com- 
mencement of his trial, and that the poor youth must undergo 
more and more desperate struggles with the evil that assailed him. 
There was no hope of remedy, save that he shewed steadiness of 
mind in the study of the Scriptures. ' He suffers,' continued the 
letter of the sage, ' from the awakening of those harpies, the pas- 
sions, which have slept with him, as with others, till the period of 
life which he has now attained. Better, far better, that they tor- 
ment him by imgrateful cravings than that he should have to 
repent having satiated them by criminal indulgence.' 

** The dispositions of the young man were so excellent, that he 
combated, by reason and religion, the fits of gloom which at times 
overcast his mind ; and it was not till he attained the commence- 
ment of his twenty-first year that they assumed a character which 
made his father tremble for the consequences. It seemed as if 
the gloomiest and most hideous of mental maladies was taking 
the form of religious despair. Still the youth was gentle, court- 
eous, affectionate, and submissive to his father's will, and resisted 
with all his power the dark suggestions which were breathed 
into his mind, as it seemed, by some emanation of the Evil Prin- 
ciple, exhorting him, like the wicked wife of Job, to curse God 
and die. 

** The time at length arrived when he was to perform what was 
then thought along and somewhat perilous journey, to the mansion 
of the early friend who had calculated his nativity. His road lay 
through several places of interest, and he enjoyed the amusement 
of travelling, more than he himself thought would have been pos- 
sible. Thus he did not reach the place of his destination till noon, 
on the day preceding his birthday. It seemed as if he had been 
carried away with an unwonted tide of pleasurable sensation, so as 
to forget, in some degree, what his father had communicated con- 
cerning the purpose of his journey. He halted at length before a 
respectable but solitary old mansion, to which he was directed as 
the abode of his father's friend. 

** The servants who came to take his horse told him he had been 
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expected for two days. He was led into a study, where the stran- 
ger, now a venerable old man, who had been his father's guest, 
met him with a shade of displeasure, as well as gravity, on his 
brow. * Young man,' he said, 'wherefore so slow on a journey 
of such importance ?* — * I thought,* replied the guest, blushing 
and looking downward, *that there was no harm in travelling 
slowly, and satisfying my curiosity, providing I could reach your 
residence by this day ; for such was my father's charge.' — * You 
were to blame,' replied the sage, ' in lingering, considering that 
the avenger of blood was pressing on your footsteps. But you are 
come at last, and we will hope for the best, though the conflict in 
which you are to be engaged will be found more dreadful, the 
longer it is postponed. But first, accept of such refreshments as 
nature requires, to satisfy, but not to pamper, the appetite.' 

** The old man led the way into a summer parlour, where a 
frugal meal was placed on the table. As they sat down to the 
board, they were joined by a young lady about eighteen years of 
age, and so lovely that the sight of her carried off the feelings of 
the young stranger from the peculiarity and mystery of his own lot, 
and riveted his attention to everything she did or said. She spoke 
little, and it was on the most serious subjects. She played on the 
harpsichord at her father's command, but it was hymns with which 
she accompanied the instrument. At length, on a sign from the 
sage, she left the room, turning on the young stranger, as she de- 
parted, a look of inexpressible anxiety and interest. 

** The old man then conducted the youth to his study, and 
conversed with him upon the most important points of religion, to 
satisfy himself that he could render a reason for the faith that was 
in him. During the examination, the youth, in spite of himself, 
felt his mind occasionally wander, and his recoUections go in quest 
of the beautiful vision who had shared their meal at noon. On 
such occasions the astrologer looked grave, and shook his head 
at this relaxation of attention ; yet, on the whole, he was pleased 
with the youth's replies. 

" At sunset the young man was made to take the bath ; and, 
haying done so, he was directed to attire himself in a robe, some- 
what like that worn by Armenians, having his long hair combed 
down on his shoulders, and his neck, hands, and feet bare. In this 
guise, he was conducted into a remote chamber totally devoid of 
furniture, excepting a lamp, a chair, and a table, on which lay a 
Bible. * Here,' said the astrologer, * I must leave you alone, to 
pass the most critical period of your life. If you can, by recollec- 
tion of the great truths of which we have spoken, repel the attacks 
which will be made on your courage and your principles, you have 
nothing to apprehend. But the trial will be severe and arduous.' 
His features then assumed a pathetic solemnity, the tears stood in 
his eyes, and his voice filtered with emotion as he said, ' Dear 
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child, at whose coming into the world I foresaw this fatal trial, 
may God give thee grace to support it with firmness !' 

** The young man was left sJone ; and hardly did he find him- 
self so, when like a swarm of demons, the recollection of all his 
sins of omission and commission, rendered even more terrible by 
the scrupulousness with which he had been educated, rushed on 
his mind, and, like furies armed with fiery scourges, seemed de- 
termined to drive him to despair. As he combated these horrible 
recollections with distracted feelings, but with a resolved mind, he 
became aware that his arguments were answered by the sophistry 
of another, and that the dispute was no longer confined to his own 
thoughts. The author of evil was present in the room with him 
in bodily shape, and, potent with spirits of a melancholy cast, was 
impressing upon him the desperation of his state, and urging sui- 
cide as the readiest mode to put an end to his sinfiil career. Amid 
his errors, the pleasure he hsui taken in prolonging his journey un- 
necessarily, and the attention which he had bestowed on the' beauty 
of the fair female, when his thoughts ought to have been dedicated 
to the religious discourse of her father, were set before him in the 
darkest colours; and he was treated as one who, having sinned 
against light, was therefore deservedly left a prey to the prince of 
diarkness. 

'^ As the fated and influential hour rolled on, the terrors of the 
hateful presence grew more confounding to the mortal senses of 
the victim, and the knot of the accursed sophistry became more 
inextricable in appearance, at least to the prey whoi^ its meshes 
surrounded. He had not power to explain the assurance of pardon 
which he continued to assert, or to name the victorious name in 
which he trusted. But his fait|i did not abandon him, though he 
lacked for a time the power of expressing it * Say what you will,' 
was his answer to the tempter ; ' I know there is as much betwixt 
the two boards of this book as can insure me forgiveness for my 
transgressions, and safety for my soul.' As he spoke, the clock, 
which announced the lapse of the fatal hour, was heard to strike. 
The speech and intellectual powers of the youth were instantly 
and fully restored ; he burst forth into prayer, and expressed, in 
the most glowing terms, his reliance on the truth, and on the 
author, of the gospel. The demon retired, yelling and discomfited ; 
and the old man, entering the apartment with tears, congratulated 
his guest on his victory in the fated struggle. 

** The young man was afterwards married to the beautiful 
maiden, the first sight of whom had made such an impression on 
him, and they were consigned over, at the close of the story, to 
domestic happiness. So ended John MacKinlay's legend. 

** The author of Waverley had imagined a possibility of framing 
an interesting, and perhaps not an unedifying, tale, out of the in- 
cidents of the life of a doomed individual, whose efforts at good 
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and yirtaouB eonduct were to be for eyer diMppointed by the in- 
tervention, as it were, of some malevolent being, and who was at 
last to come off victorious from the fearful struggle. In short, 
something was meditated upon a plan resembling the imaginative 
tale of * Sintram and his Companions/ by Mons. Le Baron de la 
Motte Fouqu6, although, if it then existed, the author had not 
seen it. 

" The scheme projected maybe traced in the first three or four 
chapters of the work ; but farther consideration induced the author 
to lay his purpose aside. It appeared, on mature consideration, 
that astrology, though its influence was once received and admitted 
by Bacon himself, does not now retain influence over the general 
mind sufficient even to constitute the mainspring of a romance. 
Besides, it occurred, that to do justice to such a subject would 
have required not only more talent than the author could be con- 
scious of possessing, but also involved doctrines and discussions of 
a nature too serious for his purpose, and for the character of the 
narrative. In changing his plan, however, which was done in the 
course of printing, tiie early sheets retained the vestiges of the 
original tenour of ^e story, altiiough they now hang upon it as an 
unnecessary and unnatural encumbhranee. 

It will probably be admitted, even by the greatest admirers of 
Scott's genius, that it was wdl he did not attempt the prosecu- 
tion of his tale as at first projected. The truth is, the mind of 
this great writer was scarcely fitted for the successful handling of 
a subject which should bring before his readers in serious reality 
the mysteries of the invisible world. However much he may ap- 
pear at times to write under such a feeling, one is constantly dis- 
appointed in finding that it has been ovly assumed, as it would seem, 
for the sake of temporary effect : whoever a character or event is 
made for a time to wear a supernatural aspect, due care is taken to 
let the reader see, that the author neither believes any such thing 
himself, nor wishes him to do so, more than is needful to keep up his 
curiosity to the proper pitch until the evolution of the plot He 
often lets us know, — ^and at times, one would think, gratuitously,— 
that the mystery which he is describing so beautifully, is, after all, 
but an apparent one, — some form of natural magic, some inge- 
nious trick, or some fantasy of a diseased imagination. The above 
instance furnishes no bad specimen of the way in which his taste 
would naturally lead him to construct a romance on the basis of 
an old leg^id. (See the astrcdogical allusions in the first few clus- 
ters of ^* Guy Mannering.*') Enou^ would be taken to keep up 
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that kind of awe and suspense we have alluded to as needful to 
an effective romance ; but the general impression is not very dis- 
similar to that left on the mind of the thoughtful reader after lay- 
ing down the " Mysteries of Udolpho," or the " Castle of Otran- 
to/' and finding tiiat all the mystery has vanished, with nothing 
left for us to admire but the stage-machinery which has been so 
ingeniously employed to mimic the supematural| and excite our 
temporary awe. 

It will be evident how dissimilar (among various points, how- 
ever, of resemblance') was the line pursued by De la Motte 
Fouque. He writes tiiiroughout as if he believed what he is re- 
lating ; and if the reader is to enter into the charm of the piece, 
and to derive full enjoyment from its perusal, he must throw him- 
self into the same posture of mind. In his romances the super- 
natural is carried through consistently to the end, and is there l^fty 
in all its mystery ; and one need hardly remark how much of their 
solemnising and indescribably beautiful effect upon the mind is due 
to this characteristic of these tales.' 

Indeed, as far as the mere interest of the story, and its pleasing 
effect on the imagination, is concerned, one would rather prefer 
that there should be no imravelling of its hidden things. Which 
of us, when in our childish years we drank in the charms of a 
simple fairy tale, could endure to have the consistency of its struc- 

* The reader who consults the Preface to " Waver ley," in which the 
author gives an account of his youthful studies, his love of antiquarian 
lore, of chiralry, &;c., and refers back to the foregoing Preface, will see 
how, in a great measure, the same kind of materials must necessarily 
have entered into the compositions of both these authors. It may be 
added, that the early religious associations of Scott were not of a kind 
which were likely to lead to his treating supernatural subjects in a very 
high tone. 

3 In estimating the impressive effect produced by the writings of our 
author, it should not be forgotten that many of them partake to some ex- 
tent of the character of the spiritual allegory, though the meaning is often 
but indistinctly marked on the surface. This has been overlooked by 
many, who nevertheless admire his tales as the offspring of high poetical 
genius. There is somewhere a criticism upon one of them by a very able 
' writer of the present day, who had evidently entered fully into its literary 
merit, and who expressed a high admiration for the sentiments and tone 
of the author, but who had, nevertheless, completely missed the beau- 
tiful allegory which it embodies, the dim, impressive obscurity of which 
lends so wondrous a charm to its scenes. 
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ture tampered with, or any thing hinted which should prevent us 
fairly throwing ourselves into its scenes, and viewing them in all 
the truth and reality of the picture ? Or who would care, again, 
to revel in the gorgeous scenery of an Arahian tale, if at every 
turn we must he dogged hy some officious attendant, ready to put 
in some matter-of-fact remark which should hring us back to 
common life, and dash in a thousand pieces the enchanted mirror 
in which we were gazing with our whole souls ? The difference 
(we may here remark) between the two writers alluded to, appears 
sometimes even in those subordinate parts of their romances, where 
one might fairly expect it to be otherwise. Both, for instance, oc- 
casionally work in old legends as episodes, by putting them in the 
mouths of some of the characters in the tale. These, at least, as 
remains of still more ancient days, might well be given in all their 
unexplained marvel,— just, in fact, as they were believed in at the 
time supposed. Fouqu^ does sO. Compare, for instance, the sin- 
cere way in which his little tale of the " Magician of Finland "Ms 
told, in the first volume of the ** Magic Ring,'' with the legends 
which Scott incidentally introduces, but which are usually accom- 
panied by some hint as to the credulousness of the age in which 
they were current, or some suggested explanation in accordance 
with what are called the laws of nature. 

But, besides the mere interest and consistency of the story, it 
must be admitted that to reverential minds there is something 
cold and unsatisfactory in this habit of clearing away, — always, and 
as a matter of course, — whatever is mysterious and beyond the 
range of our senses and present experience. If we believe at all 
in the powers of the invisible world, we do not see why many things 
which men usually look upon as incredible, though beautiful ima- 
ginations, should not, after all, be deemed possible, and even pro- 
bable. We are not here pleading for a belief in any particular 
portions of works usually deenfed fictitious ; nor are we concerned 
at present to find such instances. We are only suggesting whether 
we are not too apt, under the name of romance and fiction, to treat 
as incredible many things which, if we are believers in Holy Writ, 
we have at least no a priori reason for rejecting as fabulous. There 
is such a thing as superstition ; but there is also an opposite and 

1 This bcautirul little story will be found in " Popular Tales and Le- 
gends.'* Burns, 1843. 
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most dangerous extreme. *' I had a dream, wMch was not all a 
dream/' says one of our poets ! and so too may it be with much 
that we are apt indiscriminately to call ** fictitious or imaginary." 
The tone of mind which such writings as that of our author 
tend to foster, is one of fedth in the invisible ; while, on the other 
hand, those of most other noyelists rather tend to the opposite 
habit of scepticism.* Tliere is, therefore, one especial charm about 
the tales of Fouqu4, which even those of Scott do not possess ; 
though there is doubtless much in the latter which in many ways 
tends to good. 

This, of course, is not the place to point out the merits of the 
author of " Wavcrley*' as a romance- writer ;~ and the attempt 
night weU be deemed absurd at t^s time of day. In many re- 
spects he is far before Fouque. One particular mi^ be cited : 
we think the readen of the latter must often have desiderated that 
wondeffiil talent of Scott by which all the parts of his tale are 
made to hang together — each event and character fitting into its 
place with graceful order, and yet without stiffness or formality 
— and at last forming, what is so gradfying to the mind of the 
reader at the time, and so pleasing in reootleetion, one symmetrical 
wh(^. Fonqu^, with aH his glowing descriptions and true poetical 
touches, does certainly sometimes provoke us by his wild con- 
fusion and almost contempt of plan.' For this we must, of course, 
account by the cast of his genius. He was unquestionably a true 
poet — calling up, as he went <m, the most beautiful pictures, and 
presenting them before us, as they arose to his own mind, in all 
f their primitive frei^ness and simpUdty, but lacking that talent 
'■ which would bring them into due order and method, and which, 
though a lower gift than poetical geniuet is yet very needful for one 
who would not only make a series of beautiful sketches, but who 
would also form a well-compacted tale. It seems probable that this 
defect has operated against the geJheral popularity of these works 



1 Some of tho popular books of the day, which profess to explain 
marvels, are dangerous in this way. They try to prove too much ; and 
by their off-hand way of treating every thing which savours of miraculous 
agency, they— unconsciously it may be, but really— play into the hands of 
the rationalist, and JfUmish weapons with which a worse class of persons 
will go on to demolish altogether a belief in invisible influences. 

« It must lie admitted, however, that many of his shorter pieces arc 
very perfect in their structure. 
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amoDgst ourselTes; though this may also be attributed, in some 
degree, to the characteristic already alluded to, which, if it recom- 
mends them to some minds, may cause them to find less favour in 
the eyes of others. He writes at times, in fact, under a kind of 
heavenly inspiration, which, without a congenial disposition on the 
part of the reader, it is vain to hope will be appreciated. 

It ought to be remarked here, however, that in one case the 
author of **Waverley" did make a bold attempt to grapple with the 
supernatural. We allude, of course, to the " Monastery ;** and it 
is singular that in this instance he should have taken the idea from 
the first tale in this collection. In his Introduction, where he 
speaks of the origin of the story, he says : — 

" . . . . Machinery remained, — the introduction of the super- 
natural and marvellous — the resort of distressed authors since the 
days of Horace, but whose privileges as a sanctuary have been 
disputed in the present age, and welUnigh exploded. The popu- 
lar belief no longer allows the possibility of existence to the race 
of mysterious beings which hovered betwixt this world and that 
which is invisible. The fairies have abandoned their moonlight 
turf ; the witch no longer holds her black orgiH in the hemlock 
dell; and 

* Even the last llngerhig phantom of the hrain. 
The churchyard-ghost, is now at rest again.' 

** From the discredit attached to the vulgar and more common 
modes in which the Scottish superstition displays itself, the author 
was induced to have recourse to the beautiful, though almost for- 
gotten, theory of astral spirits, or creatures of the elements, sur- 
passing human beings in knowledge and power, but inferior to 
them, as being subject, after a certain space of years, to a death 
which is to them annihilation, as they have no share in the promise 
made to the sons of Adam. These spirits are supposed to be of 
four distinct kinds, as the elements from which they have their 
origin, and are known to those who have studied the cabalistical 
philosophy by the names of sylphs, gnomes, salamanders, and 
naiads, as they belong to the elements of air, earth, fire, or water. 
The general reader will find an entertaining account of these ele- 
mentary spirits in the French book entitled ' Entretiens de Compte 
du Gabalis/ The ingenious Comte de la Motte Fouqu^ composed, 
in German, one of the most successful productions of his fertile I 
brain, where a beautiful and even afflicting effect is produced by I 
the introduction of a water-nymph, who consents to become ac- < 
cessible to human feelings, and unites her lot with that of a mortal, I 
who treats her with ingratitude. 

" In imitation of an example so successful, the White Lady of 
Ayenel was introduced into the following sheets 
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" Either, however, the author executed his purpose indiffer- 
ently, or the public did not approve of it ; for the * White Lady 
of Avenel' was hi from being popular. He does not now make 
the present statement in the view of arguing readers into a more 
favourable opinion on the subject, but merely with the purpose 
of exculpating himself from the charge of having wantonly in- 
truded into the narrative a being of inconsistent powers and pro- 
pensities.'' 

The inferior success which this romance met with, (chiefly, it 
would seem, on account of the Introduction of the White Lady,) is 
probably due to both the causes alluded to by the author in the 
above extract. The public were not prepared for this kind of 
machinery in his writings. And it is not unlikely, that, if he had 
treated it differently, and had made some person to act the part of 
a supernatural being, who should come out at the wind-up as one 
of flesh and blood, and explain her prooeedlngs, the same objection 
might not have been taken by some. It is possible too, however, 
that had the present idea been better executed, the public might 
have been reconciled to it There is certainly an awkwardness 
and want of dignity about thit part of the romance ; and, much 
as there is of beauty in some of the details, one does not, after the 
perusal, dwell with full satisfaction upon the vision of the White 
Nymph. 

As has been said, this was not the line which Scott was fitted 
to excel in. With respect to his idea, that popular belief no longer 
allows the possibility of the existence of such mysterious bemgs, 
it may be doubted whether this is of itself a good reason why 
writers of romance should eschew them. Indeed, he himself did 
not,— as we see in this case : he avoided certainly the more hack- 
neyed ground of fairies and witches; — but he chose one equally, or 
more, removed from popular belief, though recommended to him 
in this case by the advantage of novelty. Perhaps the most likely 
way to ensure consistency and success, would be to dismiss the 
question as to whether people now-a-dayt believe such things or 
not, and to choose such a period and such characters as will admit 
of this machinery being naturally made use of; so that whether 
readers in the present day are found to give credence or not, they 
may at least look on a picture which was true at the time sup- 
posed, and which will be true and consistent to them, too, if they 
will throw their sympathies into the scenes which are opened be- 
fore them. The satifftwtory effect produced by Fouqu^'s tales may 
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be in part ascribed to this circumstance. He carries yon into far- 
off scenes, and among ancient days and manners ; and yon see at 
once that you must feel as men then felt, and belieye as they 
believed. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether, with our present habits 
and tone of mind, it would be possible to work up an endur- 
able piece of fiction, of which the scene should be laid in our 
own country and in our own day, and which yet riiould embody 
the machinery of our old tales. Relate a fairy tale to some youth- 
ful drde of open-mouthed listeners on a winter's evening, and 
see if half the enchantment does not depend upon their realising 
the scene as having existed in times far removed from their own 
days. Tell the same story, only altering the circumstantials to 
those among which they themselves live,; — as if, for instance, the 
things had happened in some neighbouring villagey and within the 
last year, — ^and the magical effect will be gone. They feel that the 
thing is unnatural ; and the quiet, earnest look of wonder and awe 
with which the little audience hung upon the lips of the narrator 
will soon, we fear, be changed for one of mingled disappointment 
and scorn. They will shew not only that they disbelieve, but that 
they despise, what you are telling them.^ 

To conclude: — ^ese Tales, with their no less pleasing com- 
panions,^ are commended to the attention of all lovers amongst 
us of what is noble and beautiful in external nature, as well as in 
the human heart and life. W^jlo so with hearty confidence ; nor 
do we fear that they will suffer, eicen by oft- repeated perusaL 
Manly Christian grace, virgin purity, hoary wisdom, happy child- 
like innocence ; the grand, the severe, the tender, the lowly, the 
affectionate, and whatever else is calculated to touch and elevate 

* Perhaps the modem ** ghost-story" may occur to some as an apparent 
exception to this remark ; and we believe that in some places popular 
belief would almost admit of such machinery being employed, without 
fatally destroying the consistency and verisimilitude of a tale. Still, as a 
general remark, what Sir W. Scott says in a previous page of the church- 
yard ghost is true; and any of our tale-writers, therefore, who should be 
adventurous enough to make use of such machinery without due care to 
clear up the mystery at the end, would run a great risk of making ship- 
wreck of his or her popularity. It might do, were the scene laid amongst 
characters supposed to live under the influence of such forms of belief; 
there would then be so far a coherence. But we suspect this must be in 
" Dreamland "—not in England. 

3 See the Tales of Fouqu6 in the volume entitled " Romantic Fiction.'* 



the heart, — let off at times bj the exhibition of the darker and 
more repnlsiie traits of hDman character, (held up, howci 
only to be avoided,) — find in the writings of our author their 
happy and appropriate exemplification. The noble, conrteo 
Christian knight — the tender, modeat, but liigh-minded mui 
— the affectionate sponae — the sged mm, in all the command 
dignity of years and wisdom — the pioos peasant — the faithful 
domestic, — are all mingled in the goodly array of character! which 
they present to OM. And as the fair procession paasea before na, 
and its magic colonrs float aronnd the imagination and linger in 
the memory, who does not feel the best sympathies and aspiratiODS 
of his heart irresistibly drawn forth? — who, too, will refuse his 
tribute of lore and admiration to tiie gifted — and now, alas I de- 
ceased — author, the impress of whose own calm and beautiful mind 
they BO ftilly bear ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

A beantifijl evening, it may now I>e 
if,-^ raany hundred years ago, a vortby old 
%t^ Bsherman sat l>efore his door meoding 
bie nets. Tliecoriierof the world where 
he dwelt was eiceedingly picturesque. The 
, green turf on which he bad bnUt his cottage 
1 Tar out into a great lake ; and this slip 
of verJure appeared to stretch into it as much 
through love of ita clear waters, as the lake, moved by 
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a like impulse, strove to fold the meadow^ with its wav- 
ing grass and flowers, and the cooling shade of the trees, 
in its embrace of love. They seemed to be drawn to- 
ward each other, and the one to be visiting the other as 
a guest. 

With respect to human beings, indeed, in this pleasant 
spot, excepting the fisherman and his family, there were 
few, or rather none, to be met with. For as in the back- 
ground of tke scene, toward the west and north-west, lay 
a forest of estaraordinary wildness, which, owing to its sun- 
less gloom jand almost impassable recesses, as well as to 
fear of the strange ereatures and visionary illusions to be 
encountered in it, aftost people avoided entering, unless in 
cases of extreme neeessity. The pious old fisherman, how- 
ever, many times passed through it without harm, when 
he carried the fine fish, which he ^MJUght by his beautiful 
strip of land, to a great city lying only a short distance 
beyond the forest. 

Now the reason he was .able to go through this wood 
with so much ease may ho,ye been chiefly this, because he 
entertained scarcely asy thoughts but such as were of a 
religious nature; and besides, every time he crossed the 
evil-reported shades, he used to sing some holy song with 
a clear voice and from a sincere heart. 

Well, while he sat by his nets this evening, neither 
fearing nor devising evil, a sudden terror seized him, as 
he heard a rushing in the darkness of the wood, that re- 
sembled the trampling of a mounted steed, and the noise 
continued every instant drawing nearer and nearer to his 
little territory. 

What he had fancied, when abroad in many a stormy 
night, respecting the mysteries of the forest, now flashed 
through his mind in a moment; especially the figure of a 
man of gigantic stature and snow-white appearance, who 
kept nodding his head in a portentous manner. And when 
he raised his eyes towards the wood, the form came before 
him in perfect distinctness, as he saw the nodding man 
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burst forth from the mazy web-work of leavei and branches. 
But he immediately felt emboldened, when he reflected 
that nothing to give him alarm had ever befallen him even 
in the forest; and moreover, that on this open neck of land 
the evil spirit, it was likely, would be still less daring in 
the exercise of his power. At the same time, he prayed 
aloud with the most earnest sincerity of devotion, repeal- 
ing a passage of the Bible. This inspired him with fresh 
courage ; and soon perceiving the illusion, and the strange 
mistake into which his imagination had betrayed him, he 
could with difficulty refrain from laughing. The white 
nodding figure he had seen, became transformed, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to what in reality it was, a small 
brook, long and familiarly known to him, which ran foam- 
ing from the forest, and discharged itself into the lake. 

But what had caused the startling sound was a knight 
arrayed in sumptuous apparel, who from under the sha- 
dows of the trees came riding toward the cottage. His 
doublet was violet embroidered with gold, and his scarlet 
cloak hung grtficsefully over it ; on his cap of burnished gold 
waved red and violet-coloured plumes ; and in his golden 
shoulder-belt flashed a sword, richly ornamented and ex- 
tremely beautiful. The white barb that bore the knight 
was more slenderly built than war-horses usually are; 
and he touched the turf with a step so light and elastic, 
that the green and flowery carpet seemed hardly to receive 
the slightest injury from his tread. The old fisherman, 
notwithstanding, did not feel perfectly secure in his mind, 
although he was forced to believe that no evil could be 
feared from an appearance so pleasing ; and therefore, as 
good manners dictated, he took off* his hat on the knight's* 
coming near, and quietly remained by tlie side of his nets. 

When the stranger stopped, and asked whether he, 
with his horse, could have shelter and entertainment there 
for the night, the fisherman returned answer : '^ As to your 
horse, fair sir, I have no better stable for him than this 
shady meadow, and no better provender than the grass 
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that is growing here. But with respect to yourself, you 
shall .be welcome to our humble cottage, and to the best 
supper and lodging we are able to give you." 

The knight was well contented with this reception ; 
and alighting from his horse, which his host assisted him 
to relieve from saddle and bridle, he let him hasten away 
to the fresh pasture, and thus spoke : *' Even had I found 
you less hospitable and kindly disposed, my worthy old 
friend, you would still, I suspect, hardly have got rid of 
me to-day ; for here, I perceive, a broad lake lies before 
us, and as to riding back into that wood of wonders, with 
the shades of evening deepening around me, may Heaven 
in its grace preserve me from the thought.'' 

** Pray not a word of the wood, or of returning into 
it !" said the fisherman, and took his guest into the cot- 
tage. 

There, beside the hearth, from which a frugal fire was 
difi^using its light through the clean twilight room, sat the 
fisherman's aged wife in a great chair. At the entrance of 
their noble guest, she rose and gave him a courteous wel- 
come, but sat down again in her seat of honour, not making 
the slightest ofier of it to the stranger. Upon this the 
fisherman said with a smile : 

" You must not be ofiended with her, young gentleman, 
because she has not given up to you the best chair in the 
house ; it is a custom among poor people to look upon this 
as the privilege of the aged." 

" Why, husband !" cried the old lady with a quiet 
smile, ** where can your wits be wandering ? Our guest, to 
say the least of him, must belong to a Christian country ; 
and how is it possible, then, that so well-bred a young 
man as he appears to be could dream of driving old people 
from their chairs? Take a seat, my young master," con- 
tinued she, turning to the knight ; '' there i^ still quite a 
snug little chair on the other side of the room there, only 
be careful not to shove it about too rouglily, for one of its 
legs, I fear, is none of the firmest." 
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The knigbt brought up the seat as carefully as she 
could desire, sat down upon it good-humouredly, and it 
seemed to him almost as if he must be somehow related 
to this little household, and have just returned home from 
abroad. 

These three worthy people now began to converse in 
the most friendly and familiar manner. In relation to the 
forest, indeed, concerning which the knight occasionally 
made some inquiries, the old man chose to know and say 
but little ; he was of opinion, that slightly touching upon 
it, at this hour of twilight, was most suitable and safe ; 
but of the cares and comforts of their home, and their 
business abroad, the aged couple spoke more freely, and 
listened also with eager curiosity, as the knight recounted 
to them his travels, and how he had a castle near one of 
the sources of the Danube, and that his name was Sir 
Huldbrand of Ringstetten. 

Already had the stranger, while they were in the midst 
of their talk, heard at times a splash against the little low 
window, as if some one were dashing water against it. The 
old man, every time he heard the noise, knit his brows 
with vexation ; but at last, when the whole sweep of a 
shower came pouring like a torrent against the panes, and 
bubbling through the decayed frame into the room, he 
started up indignant, rushed to the window, and cried with 
a threatening voice, — 

" Undine ! will you never leave off these fooleries ? not 
even to-day, when we have a stranger-knight with us in 
the cottage V* 

All without now became still, only a low laugh was just 
audible, and the fisherman said, as he came back to his 
seat : " You will have the goodness, my honoured guest, 
to pardon this freak, and it may be a multitude more; 
but she has no thought of evil, or of any harm. This 
mischievous Undine, to confess the truth, is our adopted 
daughter, and she stoutly refuses to give over this frolic- 
some childishness of hers, although she has already entered 
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her eighteenth year. But in spite of this^ as I said be- 
fore, she is at heart one of the very best children in the 
world." 

*^ You may say so/' broke in the old lady, shaking her 
head ; " you can give a better account of her than I can. 
When you return home from fishing, or from selling your 
fish in the city, you may think her firolics very delightful. 
But to have her dancing about you the whole day long, 
and never from morning to night to hear her speak one 
word of sense ; and then, as she grows older, instead of 
having any help from her in the family, to find her a con- 
tinual cause of anxiety, lest her wild humours should com- 
pletely ruin us, — ^that is quite another thing, and enough 
at last to weary out the patience even of a saint.'' 

*' Well, well," replied the master of the house, with a 
smile; ^^you have your trials with Undine, and I have 
mine with the lake. The lake often beata down my dams, 
and breaks the meshes of my nets, but for all that I have a 
strong afiection for it; and so have you, in spite of your 
mighty crosses and vexations, for our graceful little child. 
Is it not true ?" 

^' One cannot be very angry with her," answered the 
old lady, as she gave her husband an approving smile. 

That instant the door flew open, and a fair girl, of won- 
drous beauty, sprang laughing in, and said: ''You have 
only been making a mock of me, father ; for where now is 
the guest you mentioned ?" 

The same moment, however, she perceived the knight 
also, and continued standing before the young man in fixed 
astonishment. Huldbrand was charmed with her graceful 
figure, and viewed her lovely features with the more in- 
tense interest, as he imagined it was only her surprise 
that allowed him the opportunity, and that she would 
soon turn away from his gaze with increased bashfulness. 
But the event was the very reverse of what he expected. 
For, after looking at him for a long while, she became 
more confident, moved nearer, knelt down before him. 
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and, while she played with a gold medal which he wore 
attached to a rich chain on his breast, exclaimed, — 

'* Why, you beautiful, you kind guest ! how have you 
reached our poor cottage at last 7 Have you been obliged 
for years and years to wander about the world before you 
could catch one glimpse of our nook? Do you come out 
of that wild forest, my beautiful knight V 

The old woman was so prompt in her reproof, as to 
allow him no time to answer. She commanded the maiden 
to rise, shew better manners, and go to her work. But 
Undine, without making any reply, drew a little footstool 
near Huldbrand's chair, sat down upon it with her nettingi 
and said in a gentle tonei: 

" I will work here." 

The old man did as parents are apt to do with children 
to whom they have been over-indulgent. He affected to 
observe notldng of Undine's strange behaviour, and was 
beginning to talk about something else. But this the 
maiden did not permit him to do. She broke in upon 
him : ^^ I have asked our kind guest from whence he has 
come among us, and he has not yet answered me.'' 

*^ I come out of the forest, you lovely little vision, 
Huldbrand returned ; and she spoke again : 

''You must also tell me how you came to enter that 
forest, so feared and shunned, and the marvellous adven- 
tures you met with in it ; for there is no escaping with- 
out something of this kind." 

Huldbrand felt a slight shudder on remembering what 
he had witnessed, and looked involuntarily toward the win- 
dow, for it seemed to him that one of the strange shapes 
which had come upon him in the forest must be there grin- 
ning in through i^e glass ; but he discerned nothing ex- 
cept the deep darkness of night, which had now enveloped 
the whole prospect. Upon this he became more collected^ 
and was just on the point of beginning his account, when 
the old man thus interrupted him : 
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" Not 80, sir knight ; this is by no means a fit hour for 
such relations." 

But Undine, in a state of high excitement, sprang up 
from her little stool, and cried, placing herself directly 
before the fisherman : '« He shall not tell his story, father ? 
he shall not? But it is my will: — he shall! — stop him 
who may V* 

Thus speaking, she stamped her little foot vehemently 
on the fioor, but all with an air of such comic and good- 
humoured simplicity, that Huldbrand now found it quite 
as hard to withdraw his gaze from her wild emotion, as he 
had before from her gentleness and beauty. The old man, 
on the contrary, burst out in unrestrained displeasure. He 
severely reproved Undine for her disobedience and her un- 
becoming carriage toward the stranger, and his good old 
wife joined him in harping on the same string. 

By these rebukes Undine was only excited the more. 
** If you want to quarrel with me,'* she cried, " and will 
not let me hear what I so much desire, then sleep alone 
in your smoky old hut !'* And swift as an arrow she shot 
from the door, and vanished amid the darkness of the 
night. 

Huldbrand and the fisherman sprang from their seats, 
and were rushing to stop the angry girl ; but before they 
could reach, the cottage-door, she had disappeared in the 
stormy darkness without : and no sound, not so much even 
as that of her light footstep, betrayed the course she had 
taken. Huldbrand threw a glance of inquiry toward his 
host : it almost seemed to him as if the whole of the sweet 
apparition, which had so suddenly plunged again amid 
the night, were no other than a continuation of the won- 
derful forms that had just played their mad pranks with 
him in the forest. But the old man muttered between his 
teeth: 

^^ This is not the first time she has treated us in this 
manner. Now must our hearts be filled with anxiety, and 
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our eyes find no sleep the whole night ; for who can assurb 
US; in spite of her past escapes, that she will not some time 
or other come to harm, if she thus continue out in the 
dark and alone until daylight V 

" Then pray, for God'a sake, &ther, let us follow her/* 
cried Huldhrand anxiously. 

" Wherefore should we ?" replied the old man. " It 
would he a sin were I to suffer you, all alone, to search 
after the foolish girl amid the lonesomeness of night ; and 
my old limbs would fail to carry me to this wild rotet, 
even if I knew to what place she has betaken her- 
self.'* 

^' Still we ought at least to call after her, and beg her 
to return,'' said Huldhrand ; and he began to call, in tones 
of earnest entreaty, " Undine ! Undine ! come back^ come 
back !" 

The old man shook his head, and said, ^' All your shoat^ 
ing, however loud and long, will be of no avail ; yott know 
not as yet, sir knight, how self-wiUed the little thing is.'' 
But still, even hoping against hope, he could not himself 
cease calling out every minute, amid the gloom of nighty 
^^ Undine ! ah, dear Undine ! I beseech yon, pray comtt 
back,— only this once." 

It turned out, however, exactly as the fidhermaii had 
said. No Undine could they hear or see ; and as the old 
man would on no account consent that Htddbrarid shotdfl 
go in quest of the fugitive^ they were both obliged at last 
to return into the cottage, lliere they found the fite oh 
the hearth almost gone out, and the mistress of the honse^ 
who took Undine's flight and danger fax less to heart 
than her husband, had already gone to rest. The bid 
man blew up the coals, put on dry wood, and by ihe fire- 
light hunted for a flask of wine, which he brought and set 
between himself and his g^est. 

^^ You, sir knight, as well as I," said he, " are anxious 
on the silly girl's account ; and it would be better, I think, 
to spend part of the night in chatting and drinking^ than 
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keep turning and turning on our rush-mats, and trying in 
vain to sleep. What is your opinion ?'* 

Huldbrand was well pleased with the plan ; the fisher- 
man pressed him to take the empty seat of honour, its 
worthy occupant having now left it for her couch ; and 
they relished their beverage and enjoyed their chat, as two 
such good men and true ever ought to do. To be sure, 
whenever the slightest thing moved before the windows, 
or at times when even nothing was moving, one of them 
would look up and exclaim, ^^ Here she comes !" Then 
would they continue silent a few moments, and afterward, 
when nothing appeared, would shake their heads, breathe 
out a sigh, and go on Avith their talk. 

But as neither could think of any thing but Undine, 
the best plan they could devise was, that the old fisherman 
should relate, and the knight should hear, in what manner 
Undine had come to the cottage. So the fisherman began 
as follows : 

" It is now about fifteen years since I one day crossed 
the wild forest with fish for the city-market. My wife 
had remained at home as she was wont to do ; and at this 
time for a reason of more than common interest, for al- 
though we were beginning to feel the advances of age, 
God had bestowed upon us an infant of wonderful beauty. 
It was a little girl ; and we already began to ask ourselves 
the question, whether we ought not, for the advantage of 
the new-comer, to quit our solitude, and, the better to 
bring up this precious gift of Heaven, to remove to some 
more inhabited place. Poor people, to be sure, cannot in 
these cases do all you may think they ought, sir knight ; 
but we must all do what we can. 

" Well, I went on my way, and this afiair would keep 
running in my head. This slip of land was most dear to 
me, and I trembled when, amidst the bustle and broils of 
the city, I thought to myself, ^ In a scene of tumult like 
this, or at least in one not much more quiet, I must soon 
take up my abode.' But I did not for this murmur against 
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our good God ; on the contrary, I praised Him in silence 
for the new-bom babe. I should also speak an untruth, 
were I to say that any thing befell me, either on my pas- 
sage through the forest to the city, or on my returning 
homeward, that gave me more alarm than usual, as at 
that time I had never seen any appearance there which 
could terrify or annoy me. The Lord was ever with me 
in those awful shades." 

Thus speaking, he took his cap reverently from his 
bald head, and continued to sit for a considerable time 
in devout thought. He then covered himself again, and 
went on with his relation : 

^' On this side the forest, alas! it was on this side, that 
woe burst upon me. My wife came wildly to meet me,, 
clad in mourning apparel, and her eyes streaming with 
tears. * Gracious God !' I cried, ' where's our child ? 
Speak !' 

" * With Him on whom you have called, dear hus- 
band,' she answered; and we now entered the cottage 
together, weeping in silence. I looked for the little corpse, 
almost fearing to find what I was seeking; and then it 
was I first learnt how all had happened. 

'^ My wife had taken the little one in her arms, and 
walked out to the shore of the lake. She there sat down 
by its very brink; and while she was playing with the 
infant, as free from all fear as she was full of delight, it 
bent forward on a sudden, as if seeing something very 
beautiful in the water. My wife saw her laugh, the dear 
angel, and try to catch the image in her tiny hands ; but in 
a moment — with a motion swifter than sight — she sprang 
from her mother's arms, and sank in the lake, the watery 
glass into which she had been gazing. I searched for our 
lost darling again and again ; but it was all in vain ; I 
could nowhere find the least trace of her. 

'^ The same evening we childless parents were sitting 
together by our cottage hearth. We had no desire to 
talk, even if our tears would have permitted us. As we 
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thus sat in mournful stillness^ gazing into the fire, all at 
once we heard something without, — a slight rustling at 
the door. The door flew open, and we saw a little girl, 
three or four years old, and more beautiful than I can 
say, standing on the threshold, richly dressed, and smiling 
upon us. We were struck dumb with astonishment, and 
I knew not for a time whether the tiny form were a real 
human being, or a mere mockery of enchantment. But I 
soon perceived water dripping from her golden hair and 
rich garments, and that the pretty child had been lying 
in the water, and stood in immediate need of our help. 

" ^ Wife,' said I, ^ no one has been able to save our 
child for us ; but let us do for others what would have 
made us so blessed could any one have done it for us.' 

'^ We undressed the little thing, put her to bed, and 
gave her something to drink : at all this she spoke not a 
word, but only turned her eyes upon us — eyes blue and 
bright as sea or sky — and continued looking at us with a 
smile. 

^' Next morning we had no reason to fear that she had 
received any other harm than her wetting, and I nofw 
asked her about her parents, and how she could have come 
to us. But the account she gave was both confu^d and 
incredible. She must surely have been bom far from here, 
not only because I have been unable for these fifteen years 
to learn any thing of her birth, but because she then said, 
and at times continues to say, many things of so very 
singular a nature, that we neither of us know, after all, 
whether she may not have dropped among us from the 
moon; for her talk runs upon golden castles, crystal 
domes, and Heaven knows what extravagances beside. 
What, however, she related with most distinctness was 
this : that while she was once taking a sail with her mother 
on the great lake, she fell out of the boat into the water; 
and that when she first recovered her senses, she was here 
under our ^ees, where the gay scenes of the shore filled 
her with delight. 
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" We now had another care weighing upon our minds^ 
and one that caused us no small iserplexity and uneasiness. 
We of course very soon determined to keep and bring up 
the child we had found, in place of our own darling that 
had been drowned ; but who could tell us whether she had 
been baptised or not ? She herself could give us no light 
on the subject. When we asked her the question, she 
commonly made answer, that she well knew she was cre- 
ated for God's praise and glory, and that she was willing 
to let us do with her all that might promote His glory 
and praise. 

" My wife and I reasoned in this way : ' If she has not 
been baptised, there can be no use in putting off the cere- 
mony ; and if she has been, it still is better to have too 
much of a good thing than too little.' 

'* Taking this view of our difficulty, we now endea- 
voured to hit upon a good name for the child, since, while 
she remained without one, we were often at a loss, in our 
familiar talk, to know what to call her. We at length 
agreed that Dorothea would be most suitable for her, as I 
had somewhere heard it said that this name signified a 
9\fi of God, and surely she had been sent to us by Provi- 
dence as a gift, to comfort us in our misery. She, on the 
contrary, would not so much as hear Dorothea mentioned ; 
she insisted, that as she had been named Undine by her 
parents, Undine she ought still to be called. It now oc- 
curred to me that this was a heathenish name, to be found 
in no calendar, and I resolved to ask the advice of a priest 
in the city. He would not listen to the name of Undine ; 
and yielding to my urgent request, he came with me 
through the enchanted forest, in order to perform the rite 
of baptism here in my cottage. 

^^ The little maid stood before us so prettily adorned, 
and with such an air of gracefulness, that the heart of the 
priest softened at once in her presence; and she coaxed 
him so sweetly, an4 jested with him so merrily^ that he 
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at last remembered nothiog of his many objections to the 
name of Undine. 

^^Thus^ then, was she baptised Undine; and, during 
the holy ceremony, she behaved with great propriety and 
gentleness, wild and wayward as at other times she inva- 
riably was ; for in this my wife was quite right, when she 
mentioned the anxiety the child has occasioned us. If I 
should relate to you" — 

At this moment the knight interrupted the fisherman^ 
to direct his attention to a deep sound as of a rushing 
flood, which had caught his ear during the talk of the old 
man. And now the waters came pouring on with redoubled 
fury before the cottage- windows. Both sprang to the door. 
There they saw, by the light of the now risen moon, the 
brook which issued from the wood rushing wildly over its 
banks, and whirling onward with it both stones and branches 
of trees in its rapid course. The storm, as if awakened by 
the uproar, burst forth from the clouds, whose immense 
masses of vapour coursed over the moon with the swiftness 
of thought ; the lake roared beneath the wind that swept 
the foam from its waves; while the trees of this narrow 
peninsula groaned from root to topmost branch as they 
bowed and swung above the torrent. 

'< Undine! in God's name. Undine I" cried the two 
men in an agony. No answer was returned. And now, 
regardless of every thing else, they hurried from the cot- 
tage, one in this direction, the other in that, searching 
and calling. 



CHAPTER II. 

The longer Huldbrand sought Undine beneath the shades 
of night, and failed to find her, the more anxious and 
confused he became. The impresuon that she was a mere 
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phantom of tlie forest gained a new ascendancy over him ; 
indeed^ amid the howling of the waves and the tempest, 
the crashing of the trees, and the entire change of the once 
80 peaceful and beautiful scene, he was tempted to view 
the whole peninsula, together with the cottage and its in- 
habitants, as little more than some mockery of his senses. 
But still he heard afar off the fisherman's anxious and 
incessant shouting, '^ Undine !'' ancl also his aged wife, 
who was praying and singing psalms. 

At length, when he drew near to the brook, which had 
overflowed its banks, he perceived, by the moonlight, that 
it had taken its wild course directly in front of the haunted 
forest, so as to change the peninsula into an island. 

" Merciful God V* he breathed to himself, ** if Undine 
has ventured a step within that fearful wood, what will 
become of her ? Perhaps it was all owing to her sportive 
and wayward spirit, because I would give her no account 
of my adventures there. And now the stream is rolling 
between us, she may be weeping alone on the other side 
in the midst of spectral horrors !*' 

A shuddering groan escaped him ; and clambering over 
some stones and trunks of overthrown pines, in order to 
step into the impetuous current, he resolved, either by 
wading or swimming, to seek the wanderer on the further 
shore. He fidlt, it is true, all the dread and shrinking awe 
creeping over him which he had already suffered by day- 
light among the now tossing and roaring branches of the 
forest. More than all, a tall man in white, whom he knew 
but too well, met his vieW| as he stood grinning and nod- 
ding on the grass beyond the water. But even monstrous 
forms like this only impelled him to cross over toward 
them, when the thought rushed upon him that Undine 
might be there alone and in the agony of death. 

He had already grasped a strong branch of a pine, and 
stood supporting himself upon it in the whirling current, 
against which he could with difficulty keep himself erect; 
but he advanced deeper in with a courageous spirit. That 
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instant a gentle voice of warning cried near bim, ^' Do not 
venture, do not venture ! — that old man, the stream, is 
too full of tricks to be trusted !" He knew the soft tones 
of the voice ; and while he stood as it were entranced, be- 
neath the shadows which had now duskily veiled the moon, 
his head swam with the swell and rolling of the waves as 
he saw them momentarily rising above his knee. Still he 
disdained the thought of giving up his purpose. 

^^ If you are not really there, if you are merely gambol- 
ling round me like a mist, may I, too, bid farewell to life, 
and become a shadow like you, dear, dear Undine !" ThuS 
calling aloud, he again moved deeper into the stream. 
*'Look round you — ah, pray look round you, beautiful 
young stranger ! why rush on death so madly ?" cried the 
voice a second time close by him; and looking on one 
side, he perceived, by the light of the moon, again cloud- 
less, a little island formed by the flood; and crouching 
upon its flowery turf, beneath the branches of embowering 
trees, he saw the smiling and lovely Undine. 

O how much more gladly than before the young man 
now plied his sturdy staff! A few steps, and he had crossed 
the flood that was rushing between himself and the maiden ; 
and he stood near her on the little spot of greensward in 
security, protected by the old trees. Undine half rose , 
and she threw her arms around his neck to draw him 
gently down upon the soft seat by her side. 

" Here you shall tell me your story, my beautiful 
friend," she breathed in a low whisper ; *' here the cross 
old people cannot disturb us ; and, besides, our roof of 
leaves here will make quite as good a shelter as their poor 
cottage." 

*' It is heaven itself," cried Huldbrand ; and folding 
her in his arms, he kissed the lovely girl with fervour. 

The old flsherman, meantime, had come to the margin 
of the stream, and he shouted across, "Why how is this, 
sir knight ! I received you with the welcome which one 
true-hearted man gives to another ; and now you sit there 
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caressing my foster-child in secret, while you suffer me in 
my anxiety to wander through the night in quest of her.'* 

" Not till this momezkt did I find her myself, old fa- 
ther," cried the knight across the water. 

" So much the better," said the fisherman ; " but now 
make haste, and bring her over to me upon firm ground." 

To this, however. Undine would by no means consent. 
She declared, that she would rather enter the wild forest 
itself with the beautiful stranger, than return to the cot- 
tage, where she was so thwarted in her wishes, and from 
which the knight would soon or late go away. Then 
throwing her arms round Huldbrand, she sung the fol- 
lowing verse with the warbling sweetness of a bird : 

** A Rill would leave its misty vale. 
And fortunes wild explore ; 
Weary at length it reached the main. 
And sought its vale no more." 

The old fisherman wept bitterly at her song ; but his 
emotion seemed to awaken little or no sympathy in her. 
She kissed and caressed her new friend, who at last said to 
her : ^' Undine, if the distress of the old man does not touch 
your heart, it cannot but move mine. We ought to return 
to him." 

She opened her large blue eyes upon him in amaze- 
ment, and spoke at last with a slow and doubtful accent : 
** If you think so, it is well ; all is right to me which you 
think right. But the old man over there must first give 
me his promise that he will allow you, without objection, 

to relate what you saw in the wood, and Well, other 

things will settle themselves." 

** Come — only come !" cried the fisherman ta her, 
unable to utter another word. At the same time he 
stretched his arms wide over the current toward her, and 
to give her assurance that he would do what she required, 
nodded his head : this motion caused his white hair to fall 
strangely over his face, and Huldbrand could not but re- 
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member the nodding white man of the forest. Without 
allowing any thing, however, to produce in him the least 
confusion, the young knight took the beautiful girl in his 
arms, and bore her across the narrow channel which the 
stream had torn away between her little island and the 
solid shore. The old man fell upon Undine's neck, and 
found it impossible either to express his joy or to kiss her 
enough; even the ancient dame came up and embraced 
the recovered girl most cordially. Every word of censure 
was carefully avoided ; the more so indeed as even Undine, 
forgetting her waywardness, almost overwhelmed her fos- 
ter-parents with caresses and the prattle of tenderness. 

When at length the excess of their joy at recovering 
their child had subsided, morning had already dawned, 
shining upon the waters of the lake; the tempest had be- 
come hushed ; the small birds sung merrily on the moist 
branches. 

As Undine now insisted upon hearing the recital of the 
knight's promised adventures, the aged couple readily 
agreed to her wish. Breakfast was brought out beneath 
the trees which stood behind the cottage toward the lake 
on the north, and they sat down to it with contented 
hearts, — Undine at the knight's feet, on the grass. These 
arrangements being made, Huldbrand began his story in 
the following manner : — 

" It is now about eight days since I rode into the free 
imperial city, which lies yonder on the farther side of the 
forest. Boon after my arrival, a splendid tournament and 
running at the ring took place there, and I spared neither 
my horse nor my lance in the encounters. 

" Once, while I was pausing at the lists to rest from 
the brisk exercise, and was handing back my helmet to 
one of my attendants, a female figure of extraordinary 
beauty caught my attention, as, most magnificently attired, 
she stood looking on at one of the balconies. I learned, 
on making inquiry of a person near me, that the name of 
the young lady was Bertalda, and that she was a foster- 
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daughter of one of the powerful dukes of thia country. 
She too, I obsenred, was gazing at me ; and the conse- 
quences were such as we young knights are wont to expe- 
rience ; whatever success in riding I might have had before, 
I was now favoured with still better fr Lune. That evening 
I was Bertalda's partner in the dance, and I enjoyed the 
same distinction during the remainder of the festival/' 

A sharp pain in his left hand, as it hung carelessly be- 
side him, here interrupted Huldbrand's relation, and drew 
his eye to the part affected. Undine had fastened her 
pearly teeth, and not without some keenness too, upon 
one of his fingers, appearing at the same time very gloomy 
and displeased* On a sudden, however, she looked up in 
his eyes with an expression of tender melancholy, and 
whispered aUnost inaudibly, — 
" It is all your own &iilt.'^ 

She then covered her face ; and the knight, strangely 
embarrassed and thoughtful, went on with his story : 

^' This lady Bertalda of whom I spoke is of a proud 
and wayward spirit. The second day I saw her she plea^ 
sed me by no means so much as she had the first, and the 
third day still less. But I continued about her because she 
shewed me more favour than she did any other knight: 
and it so happened that I playfully asked her to give me 
one of her gloves. * When you have entered the haunted 
forest all alone,' said she; ^when you have explored its 
wonders, and brought me a full account of them, the glove 
is yours.' As to getting her glove, it was of no importance 
to me whatever ; but the word had been spoken, and no 
honourable knight would permit himself to be urged to 
such a proof of valour a second time," 

'^ I thought," said Undine> interrupting him, '' that she 
loved you." 

^^ It did appear so," replied Huldbrand, 
^^ Well I" exclaimed the nutiden, laughing, *' this is 
beyond belief; she must be very stupid. To drive from 
her one who was dear to her I And, worse than all, into 
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that ill-omened wood ! The wood and its mysteries, for all 
I should have cared, might have waited long enough.'' 

" Yesterday morning, then," pursued the knight, smil- 
ing kindly upon Undine, "I set out from the city, my 
enterprise hefore me. The early light lay rich upon the 
verdant turf. It shone so rosy on the slender boles of the 
trees, and there was so merry a whispering among the 
leaves, that in my heart I could not but laugh at people 
who feared meeting any thing to terrify them in a spot so 
delicious. ' I shall soon pass through the forest, and as 
speedily return,' I said to myself in the overflow of joyous 
feeling; and ere I was well aware, I had entered deep 
among the green shades ; while of the plain that lay behind 
me, I was no longer able to catch a glimpse. 

'^ Then the conviction for the first time impressed me, 
that in a forest of so great extent I might very easily be- 
come bewildered, and that this perhaps might be the only 
danger which was likely to threaten those who explored 
its recesses. So I made a halt, and turned myself in the 
direction of the sun, which had meantime risen somewhat 
higher ; and while I was looking up to observe it, I saw 
something black among the boughs of a lofty oak. My 
first thought was, ' It is a bear !' and I grasped my weapon : 
the object then accosted me from above in a human voice, 
but in a tone most harsh and hideous ; ^ If I overhead here 
do not gnaw off these dry branches. Sir Noodle, what shall 
we have to roast you with, when midnight comes V And 
with that it grinned, and made such a rattling with the 
branches, that my courser became mad with affright, and 
rushed furiously forward with me, before I had time to see 
distinctly what sort of a devil's beast it was." 

''You must not speak so," said the old fisherman, 
crossing himself; his wife did the same, without saying a 
word ; and Undine, while her eye sparkled with delight, 
looked at the knight, and said, '' The best of the story is, 
however, that as yet they have not roasted you I Go on, 
now, you beautiful knight T 
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The knight theQ went on vith his adventures : ** My 

horse was so wild, that he well nigh rushed with me against 

limbs and trunks of trees. He was dripping with sweat, 

through terror, heat, and the violent straining of his muscles. 

Still he refused to slacken his career. At last, altogether 

beyond my control, he took his coiirse directly up a stony 

steep ; when suddenly a tall white man flashed before me, 

and threw himself athwart the way my mad steed was 

taking. At this apparition he shuddered with new aflright, 

and stopped trenabling, I took this chance of recovering 

my command of him, and now for the first tin^e perceived 

that my deliverer, so far from being a white man, was only 

a brook of silver brightness, foaming near me in its descent 

from the hill, while it crossed and arrested my horse's course 

with its rush of waters." 

" Thanks, thanks, dear Bbook V cried Undine, clap- 
ping her litde hands. But the old man shook his head, 
and looked down in deep thought. 

*^ Hardly had I well settled myself in my saddle, and 
got the reins in my grasp again/' Huldbrand pursued, 
'^ when a wizard-like dwarf of a man was already standing 
at my side, diminutive and ugly beyond conception, his 
complexion of a brownish yellow, and his nose scarcely 
smaller than the rest of him together. The fellow's mouth 
was slit almost from ear to ear -, and he shewed his teeth 
with a grinning smile of idiot courtesy ; while he over- 
whelmed me with bows and scrapes innumerable. The 
farce now becoming excessively irksome, I thanked him 
in the fewest words I could well use, turned about my 
still trembling charger, and purposed either to seek ano- 
ther adventure, or, should I meet with none, to take my 
way back to the city ; for the sun, during my wild chase, 
had passed the meridian, and was now hastening toward 
the west. But this villain of a dwarf sprang at the same 
instant, and, with a turn as rapid as lightning, stood befbre 
my horse again. ^ Clear the way there !' I cried fiercely; 
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^ the beast is wild, and will make nothing of running over 
you.' 

"'Ay, ay!' cried the imp with a snarl, and snorting 
out a laugh still more frightfully idiotic ; ' pay me, first 
pay what you owe me, — I stopped your fine little nag for 
you; without my help, both you and he would be now 
sprawling below there in that stony ravine. Hu! from 
what a horrible plunge IVe saved you !' 

"*WeU, don't make any more faces,' said I, ' but take 
your money and be off, though every word you say is false. 
It was the brook there, you miserable thing, and not you, 
that saved me.'— And at the same time I dropped a piece 
of gold into his wizard cap, which he had taken from his 
head while he was begging before me. 

'^ I then trotted off and left him ; but he screamed after 
me; and on a sudden, with inconceivable quickness, he 
was close by my side. I started my horse into a gallop. 
He galloped on with me, though it seemed with great dif- 
ficulty; and with a strange movement, half ludicrous and 
half horrible, forcing at the same time every limb and fea- 
ture into distortion, he held up the gold piece, and screamed 
at every leap, * Counterfeit ! felse ! false coin ! counterfeit !' 
and such was the strange sound that issued from his hollow 
breast, you would have supposed that at every scream he 
must have tumbled upon the ground dead. All this while, 
his disgusting red tongue hung lolling from his mouth. 

*' I stopped, bewildered, and asked, * What do you 
mean by this screaming ? Take another piece of gold, — 
take two, but leave me !' 

''He then began again his hideous salutations of cour- 
tesy, and snarled out as before, ' Not gold, it shall not be 
gold, my young gentleman ; I have too much of that trash 
already, as I will shew you in no time.' 

"At that moment, and thought itself could not have 
been more instantaneous, I seemed to have acquired new 
powers of sight. I could see through the solid green plain. 
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ad if it were green glass, and the smooth surface of the 
earth were round as a globe ; and within it I saw crowds 
of goblins, who were pursuing their pastime and making 
themselves merry with silver and gold. They were tum- 
bling and rolling about, heads up and heads down ; they 
pelted one anotlier in sport with the precious metals, and 
with irritating malice blew gold-dust in one another's eyes. 
My odious companion ordered the others to reach him up 
a vast quantity of gold ; this he shewed to me with a laugh, 
and then flung it again ringing and chinking down the 
measureless abyss. 

"After this contemptuous disregard of gold, he held up 
the piece I had given him, shewing it to his brother goblins 
below ; and they laughed immoderately at a coin so worth- 
less, and hissed me. At last, raising their fingers all smutched 
with ore, they pointed them at me in scorn ; and wilder 
and wilder, and thicker and thicker, and madder and mad- 
der, the crowd were clambering up to where I sat gazing 
at these wonders. Then terror seized me, as it had before 
seized my horse. I drove my spurs into his sides; and 
how far he rushed with me through the forest, during this 
second of my wild heats, it is impossible to say. 

"At last^ when I had now come to a dead halt again, 
the cool of evening was around me. I caught the gleam 
of a white footpath through the branches of Uie trees; and 
presuming it would lead me out of the forest toward the 
city, I was desirous of working my way into it. But a 
face perfectly white and indistinct^ with features ever 
changing, kept thrusting itself out and peering at me 
between the leaves. I tried to avoid it ; but, wherever I 
went, there too appeared the unearthly face. I was mad- 
dened with rage at this interruption, and determined to 
drive my steed at the appearance full tilt; when such a 
cloud of white foam came rushing upon me and my horse, 
that we were almost blinded, and glad to turn about and 
escape. Thus, from step to step, it forced us on, and ever 
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aside from the footpath, leaving us, for the most part, only 
one direction open. When we advanced in this, it kept 
following close hehind us, yet did not occasion the smallest 
harm or inconvenience. 

^^ When at times I looked about me at the form, I per- 
ceived that the white face, which had splashed upon us its 
shower of foam, was resting on a body equally white, and 
of more than gigantic size. Many a time, too, I received 
the impression that the whole appearance was nothing more 
than a wandering stream or torrent ; but respecting this I 
could never attain to any certainty. We both of us, horse 
and rider, became weary, as we shaped our course accord- 
ing to the movements of the white man, who continued 
nodding his head at us, as if he would say, ^ Quite right!' 
And thus, at length, we came out here, at the edge of the 
wood, where I saw the fresh turf, the waters of the lake, 
and your little cottage, and where the tall white man dis- 
appeared." 

"Well, Heaven be praised that he is gone I" cried the 
old fisherman ; and he now began to talk of how his guest 
could most conveniently return to his friends in the city. 
Upon this. Undine began laughing to herself, but so very 
low, that the sound was hardly perceivable. Huldbrand 
observing it, said, "I thought you were glad to see me 
here ; why, then, do you now appear so happy, when our 
talk turns upon my going away?'' 

" Because you cannot go away," answered Undine. 
'' Pray make a single attempt ; try with a boat, with your 
horse, or alone, as you please, to cross that forest-stream 
which has burst its bounds. Or rather, make no trial at 
all ; for you would be dashed to pieces by the stones and 
trunks of trees which you see driven on with sUch violence. 
And as to the lake, I know that well; even my fiEither 
dares not venture out with his boat far enough to help 
you." 

Huldbrand rose, smiling, in order to look about and 
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observe whether the state of things were such as Undine 
had represented it to be. The old man accompanied him ; 
and the maiden went merrily dancing beside them. They 
found all, in fact^ just as Undine had said ; and that the 
knight, whether willing or not willing, must submit to 
remaining on the island, so lately a peninsula, until the 
flood should subside. 

When the three were now returning to the cottage after 
their ramble, the knight whispered in the ear of the little 
maiden, "Well, dear Undine, are you angry at my re- 
maining?" 

" Ah," she pettishly replied, " do not speak to me I If 
I had not bitten you, who knows what fine things you 
would have put into your story about Bertalda?" 



CHAPTER III. 

It may have happened to thee, my dear reader, after being 
much driven to and fro in the world, to reach at length a 
spot where all was well with thee. The love of home and 
of its peaceful joys, innate to all, again sprang up in thy 
heart ; thou thoughtest that thy home was decked with all 
the flowers of childhood, and of that purest, deepest love 
which had grown upon the graves of thy beloved, and 
that here it was good to live and to build houses. Even if 
thou didst err, and hast had bitterly to mourn thy error, 
it is nothing to my purpose, and thou thyself wilt not like 
to dwell on the sad recollection. But recall those unspeak- 
ably sweet feelings, that angelic greeting of peace, and 
thou wilt be able to understand what was the happiness of 
the knight Huldbrand during his abode on that narrow 
slip of land. 

He frequently observed, with heartfelt satisfaction, 
that the forest-stream continued every day to swell and 
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roll on with a more impetuous sweep ; and this forced him 
to prolong his stay on the island. Part of the day he 
wandered ahout with an old cross-bow^ which he found 
in a corner of the cottage and had repaired, in order to 
shoot the water-fowl that flew over; and all that he was 
lucky enough to hit, he brought home for a good roast ii7 
the kitchen. When he came in with his booty, Undine 
seldom failed to greet him with a scolding, because he had 
cruelly deprived the happy joyous little creatures of life as 
they were sporting above in the blue ocean of the air^ nay 
more, she often wept bitterly when she viewed the water- 
fowl dead in his hand. But at other times, when he re- 
turned without having shot any, she gave him a scolding 
equally serious, since, owing to his carelessness and want 
of skill, they must now put up with a dinner offish. Her 
playful taunts ever touched his heart with delight; the 
more so, as she generally strove to make up for her pre- 
tended ill-humour with endearing caresses. 

The old people saw with pleasure this familiarity of 
Undine and Huldbrand : they looked upon them as be- 
trothed, or even as married, and living with them in their 
old age on their island, now torn off from the mainland. 
The loneliness of his situation strongly impressed also the 
young Huldbrand with the feeling that he was already 
Undine's bridegroom. It seemed to him as if, beyond 
those encompassing floods, there were no other world in 
existence, or at any rate as if he could never cross them, 
and again associate with the world of other men; and 
when at times his grazing steed raised his head and neighed 
to him, seemingly inquiring after his knightly achieve- 
ments and reminding him of them, or when his coat-of- 
arms sternly shone upon him from the embroidery of his 
saddle and the caparisons of his horse, or when his sword 
happened to fall from the nail on which it was hanging in 
the cottage, and flashed on his eye as it slipped from the 
scabbard in its ML, — ^he quieted the doubts of his mind by 
Baying to himself: ** Undine cannot be a fisherman's daugh- 
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ter; she is^ In all probability, a natfye of some remote 
region, and a member of some illustrious family." 

There was one thing, indeed, to which he had a strong 
aversion: this was, to hear the old dame reproving 
Undine. The wild girl, it is true, commonly laughed at 
the reproof, making no attempt to conceal the extrava- 
gance of her mirth ; but it appeared to him like touching 
his own honour ; and still he found it impossible to blame 
the aged wife of the fisherman, since Undine always de- 
served at least ten times as many reproofs as she re- 
ceived : so he continued to feel in his heart an affectionate 
tenderness for the ancient mistress of the house, and his 
whole life flowed on in the calm stream of contentment. 

There came, however, an interruption at last. The 
fisherman and the knight had been accustomed at dinner, 
and also in the evening when the wind roared without, as 
it rarely failed to do towards night, to enjoy together a 
flask of wine. But now their whole stock, which the fisher- 
man had from time to time brought with him from the 
city, was at last exhausted, and they were both quite out 
of humour at the circumstance. That day Undine laughed 
at them excessively, but they were not disposed to join in 
her jests with the same gaiety as usual. Toward evening 
she went out of the cottage, to escape, as she said, the 
sight of two such long and tiresome faces. 

While it was yet twilight, some appearances of a tem- 
pest seemed to be again mustering in the sky, and the 
waves already heaved and roared around them : the knight 
and the fisherman sprang to the door in terror, to bring 
home the maiden, remembering the anguish of that night 
when Huldbrand had first entered the cottage. But Undine 
met them at the same moment, clapping her little hands 
in high glee. 

" What will you give me," she cried, " to provide you 
with wine ? or rather, you need not give me any thing," 
she continued ; ^^ for I am already satisfied, if you look 
more cheerful, and are in better spirits, than thTO\x%\vQ>>\l 
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this last most wearisome day. Only come with me ; the 
forest-stream has driven ashore a cask; and I will be 
condemned to sleep through a whole week^ if it is not a 
wine-cask." 

The men followed her, and actually found, in a bushy 
cove of the shore, a cask, which inspired them with as 
much joy as if they were sure it contained the generous 
old wine for which they were thirsting. They first of all, 
and with as much expedition as possible, rolled it toward 
the cottage; for heavy clouds were again rising in the 
west, and they could discern the waves of the lake in the 
fading light lifting their white foaming heads, as if look- 
ing out for the rain, which threatened every instant to 
pour upon them. Undine helped the men as much as 
she was able ; and as the shower, with a roar of wind, 
came suddenly sweeping on in rapid pursuit, she raised 
her finger with a merry menace toward the dark mass of 
clouds, and cried : 

" You cloud, you cloud, have a care ! — beware how 
you wet us ; we are some way from shelter yet." 

The old man reproved her for this sally, as a sinful 
presumption ; but she laughed to herself softly, and no 
mischief came from her wild behaviour. Nay more, what 
was beyond their expectation, they reached their comfort- 
able hearth unwet, with their prize secured ; but the cask 
had hardly been broached, and proved to contain wine of 
a remarkably fine flavour, when the rain first poured unre- 
strained from the black cloud, the tempest raved through 
the tops of the trees, and swept far over the billows of the 
deep. 

Having immediately filled several bottles from the 
cask, which promised them a supply for a long time, they 
drew round the glowing hearth ; and, comfortably secured 
from the tempest, they sat tasting the flavour of their 
wine and bandying jests. 

But the old fisherman suddenly became exti'emely 
grave, and said : " Ah, great God ! here we sit, rejoicing 
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over this rich giflt^ while he to whom it first belonged, and 
from whom it was wrested by the fury of the stream, must 
there also, it is more than probable, have lost his life/' 

« No such thing,'' said Undine, smiling, as she filled 
the knight's cup to the brim. 

But he exclaimed : " By my unsullied honour, old father, 
if I knew where to find and rescue him, no fear of expo- 
sure to the night, nor any peril, should deter me from 
making the attempt. At least, I can promise you that if 
I again reach an inhabited country, I will find out the 
owner of this wine or his heirs, and make double and 
triple reimbursement." 

The old man was gratified with this assurance ; he gave 
the knight a nod of approbation, and now drained his cup 
with an easier conscience and more relish. 

Undine, however, said to Huldbrand : " As to the re- 
payment and your gold, you may do whatever you like. 
But what you said about your venturing out, and search- 
ing, and exposing yourself to danger, appears to me far 
from wise. I should cry my very eyes out, should you 
perish in such a wild attempt ; and is it not true that you 
would prefer staying here with me and the good wine ?" 

^' Most assuredly," answered Huldbrand, smiling. 

" Then, you see," replied Undine, " you spoke un- 
wisely. For charity begins at home; and why need we 
trouble ourselves about our neighbours ?" 

The mistress of the house turned away from her, sigh- 
ing and shaking her head ; while the fisherman forgot his 
Avon ted indulgence toward the graceful maiden, and thus 
rebuked her : 

^* That sounds exactly as if you had been brought up 
by heathens and Turks;" and he finished his reproof by 
adding, '* May God forgive both me and you, — unfeeling 
child !" 

'' Well, say what you will, that is what I think and 
feel," replied Undine, " whoever brought me up ; and all 
^our talking cannot help it.' 
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'^ Silence V* exclaimed the fisherman, in a voice of stern 
rebuke; and she, who with all her wild spirit was ex- 
tremely alive to fear, shrank from him, moved close up to 
Huldbrand, trembling, and said very softly : 

" Are you also angry, dear friend V* 

The knight pressed her soft hand, and tenderly stroked 
her locks. He was unable to utter a word, for his vexa- 
tion, arising from the old man's severity toward Undine, 
closed his lips ; and thus the two couple sat opposite to 
each other, at once heated with anger and in embarrassed 
silence. 

In the midst of this stillness a low knocking at the 
door startled them all ; for there are times when a slight 
circumstance, coming unexpectedly upon us, startles us 
like something supernatural. But there was the further 
source of alarm, that the enchanted forest lay so near them, 
and that their place of abode seemed at present inacces- 
sible to any human being. While they were looking upon 
one another in doubt, the knocking was again heard, ac- 
companied with a deep groan. The knight sprang to seize 
his sword. But the old man said, in a low whisper : 

" If it be what I fear it is, no weapon of yours can 
protect lis." 

Undine in the mean while went to the door, and cried 
with the firm voice of fearless displeasure : " Spirits of the 
earth ! if mischief be your aim, Kiihlebom shall teach you 
better manners." 

The terror of the rest was increased by this wild speech ; 
they looked fearfully upon the girl, and Huldbrand was 
just recovering presence of mind enough to ask what she 
meant, when a voice reached them from without : 

'< I am no spirit of the earth, though a spirit still in its 
earthly body. You that are within the cottage there, if 
you fear God and would afibrd me assistance, open your 
door to me." 

By the time these words were spoken, Undine had 
already opened it ; and the lamp throwing a strong light 
t ' - — ^^-~— '■•^■— ''^"*''**— "^— '"^"'^'—'^^'^ '' ^^riirTr''^T^"i ' * 
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upon the stonny nighti they perceived an aged priest 
ivithout, ytho stepped back in terror, when his eye fell 
on the unexpected sight of a little damsel of such exqui- 
site beauty. Well might he think there must be magic 
in the wind, and witchcraft at work, when a form of such 
surpassing loveliness appeared at the door of so humble a 
dwelling. So he lifted up his voice in prayer : 

'^ Let all good spirits praise the Lord God V* 

'' I am no spectre," said Undine, with a smile. " Do 
I look so very frightful ? And you see that I do not shrink 
from holy words. I too have knowledge of God, and un- 
derstand the duty of praising him ; every one, to be sure, 
has his own way of doing this, for so He has created us. 
Come in, father ; you will find none but worthy people 
here." 

The holy man came bowing in, and cast round a glance 
of scrutiny, wearing at the same time a very placid and 
venerable air. But water was dropping from every fold 
of his dark garments, from his long white beard and the 
white locks of his hair. The fisherman and the knight 
took him to another apartment, and furnished him with a 
change of raiment, while they gave his own clothes to the 
women to dry. The aged stranger thanked them in a 
manner the most humble and courteous ; but on the knight's 
ofiering him his splendid cloak to wrap round him, he 
could not be persuaded to take it, but chose instead an old 
grey coat that belonged to the fisherman. 

They then returned to the common apartment. The 
mistress of the hous« immediately offered her great chair 
to the priest, and continued urging it upon him till she 
saw him fairly in possession of it. '' You are old and ex- 
hausted," said she, " and are, moreover, aman of God." 

Undine shoved under the stranger's feet her little stool, 
on which at all other times she used to sit near to Huld- 
brand, and shewed herself most gentle and amiable towards 
the old man. Huldbrand whispered some raillery in her 
ear, but she replied gravely : 
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'^ He is a minbter of that Being who created us all ; and 
holy things are not to be treated with lightness/' 

The knight and the fisherman now refreshed the priest 
with food and wine ; and when he had somewhat recovered 
his strength and spirits^ he began to relate how he had the 
day before set out from his cloister, which was situated far 
off beyond the great lake, in order to visit the bishop, and 
acquaint him with the distress into which the cloister and 
its tributary villages had fallen, owing to the extraordinary 
floods. After a long and wearisome wandering, on account 
of the rise of the waters, he had been this day compelled 
toward evening to procure the aid of a couple of boatmen, 
and cross over an arm of the lake which had burst its usual 
boundary. 

" But hardly," continued he, " had our small ferry- 
boat touched the waves, when that furious tempest burst 
forth which is still raging over our heads. It seemed as if 
the billows had been waiting our approach only to rush on 
us with a madness the more wild. The oars were wrested 
from the grasp of my men in an instant ; and shivered by 
the resistless force, they drove farther and farther out be- 
fore us upon the waves. Unable to direct our course, we 
yielded to the blind power of nature, and seemed to fly over 
the surges toward j'^our distant shore, which we already 
saw looming through the mist and foam of the deep. Then 
it was at last that our boat turned short from its course, 
and rocked with a motion that became more and more 
wild and dizzy : I know not whether it was overset, or the 
violence of the motion threw me overboard. In my agony 
and struggle at the thought of a near and terrible death, 
the waves bore me onward, till I was cast ashore here 
beneath the trees of your island." 

" Yes, an island !" cried the fisherman ; " a short time 
ago it was only a point of land. But now, since the forest- 
stream and lake have become all but mad, it appears to be 
entirely changed." 

** I observed something of it," re])lied the priest, " as I 
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stole along the shore in the obscurity; and hearing nothing 
around me but a sort of wild uproar, I perceiyed at last 
that the noise came from a point, isxactly where a beaten 
footpath disappeared. I now caught the light in your 
cottage, and ventured hither, where I cannot sufficiently 
thank my heavenly Father, that, after preserving me from 
the waters, He has also conducted me to such pious people 
as you are ; and the more so, as it is difficult to say whether 
I shall ever behold any other persons in this world except 
you four." 

*' What mean you by those words?" asked the fisher- 
man. 

" Can you tell me, then, how long this commotion of 
the elements will last V* replied the priest. " I am old ; 
the stream of my life may easily sink into the ground and 
vanish, before the overflowing of that forest-stream shall 
subside. And, indeed, it is not impossible that more and 
more of the foaming waters may rush in between you and 
yonder forest, until you are so far removed from the rest 
of the world, that your small fishing-canoe may be inca- 
pable of passing over, and the inhabitants of the continent 
entirely forget you in your old age amid the dissipation 
and diversions of life." 

At this melancholy foreboding the old lady shrank back 
with a feeling of alarm, crossed herself, and cried, " God 
forbid !" 

But the fisherman looked upon her with a smile, and 
said, " What a strange being is man ! Suppose the worst 
to happen : our state would not be different, at any rate 
your own would not, dear wife, from what it is at present. 
For have j'ou, these many years, been ferther from home 
than the border of the forest? And have you seen a single 
human being beside Undine and myself? It is now only 
a short time since the coming of the knight and the priest. 
They will remain with us, even if we do become a forgotten 
island; so, after all, you will be a gainer." 
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"I know not," replied the ancient dame; "it is a 
dismal thought, when brought fairly home to the mind, 
that we are for ever separated from mankind, even though 
in fact we never do know nor see them." 

" Then 9/ou will remain with us — then you will remain 
with us!" whispered Undine, in a voice scarcely audible 
and half-singing, while she nestled closer to Huldbrand's 
side. But he was immersed in the deep and strange mu- 
sings of his own mind. The region, on the farther side of 
the forest-river, seemed, since the last words of the priest, 
to have been withdrawing farther and farther, in dim per- 
spective, from his view j and the blooming island on which 
he lived grew green and smiled more freslily in his fancy. 
His bride glowed like the fairest rose, not of this obscure 
nook only, but even of the whole wide world ; and the 
priest was now present. 

Added to which, the mistress of the family was direct- 
ing an angry glance at Undine, because, even in the pre- 
sence of the priest, she leant so fondly on the knight ; and 
it seemed as if she was on the point of breaking out in 
harsh reproof. Then burst forth from the mouth of Huld- 
brand, as he turned to the priest, " Father, you here see 
before you an affianced pair ; and if this maiden and these 
good old people have no objection, you shall unite us this 
very evening." 

The aged couple were both exceedingly surprised. They 
had often, it is true, thought of this, but as yet they had 
never mentioned it; and now when the knight spoke, it 
came upon them like something wholly new and unex- 
pected. Undine became suddenly grave, and looked down 
thoughtfully, while the priest made inquiries respecting 
the circumstances of their acquaintance, and asked the old 
people whether they gave their consent to the union. After 
a great number of questions and answers, the affair was 
arranged to the satisfaction of all ; and the mistress of the 
house went to prepare the bridal apartment for the young 
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couple, and also, with a view to grace the nuptial Bolemnity, 
to seek for two consecrated tapers, which she had for a 
long time kept by her, for this occasion. 

The knight in the mean while busied himself about bis 
golden chain, for the purpose of disengaging two of its 
links, that he might make an exchange of rings with his 
bride. But when she saw his object, she started from her 
trance of musing, and exclaimed, — 

" Not so ! my parents by no means sent me into the 
world so perfectly destitute ; on the contrary, they fore- 
saw, even at that early period, that such a night as this 
would come." 

Thus speaking, she went out of the room, and a moment 
after returned with two costly rings, of which she gave one 
to her bridegroom, and kept the other for herself. The old 
fisherman was beyond measure astonished at this ; and his 
wife, who was just re-entering the room, was even more 
surprised than he, that neither of them had ever seen these 
jewels in the child's possession. 

" My parents," said Undine, " sewed these trinkets to 
that beautiRil raiment which I wore the very day I came 
to you. They also charged me on no account whatever to 
mention them to any one before my wedding evening. At 
the time of my coming, therefore, I took them off in secret, 
and have kept them concealed to the present hour." 

The priest now cut short all further questioning and 
wondering, while he lighted the consecrated tapers, placed 
them on a table, and ordered the bridal pair to stand op- 
posite to him. He then pronounced the few solemn words 
of the ceremony, and made them one. The elder couple 
gave the younger their blessing; and the bride, gently 
trembling and thoughtful, leuned upon the knight. 

The priest then spoke out : ^' You are strange people, 
after all ; for why did you tell me that you were the only 
inhabitants of the island ? So far is this from being true, 
I have seen, the whole time I was performing the cere- 
mony, a tall, stately man, in a white mantle^ standing 
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opposite to me, looking in at tbe window. He most be 
still waiting before the door, if peradventure you would 
invite him to come in." 

^'God forbid!*' cried the old lady, shrinking back; 
the fisherman shook his head, without opening his lips ; 
and Huldbrand sprang to the window. It seemed to him 
that he could stiU discern a white streak, which soon dis- 
appeared in the gloom. He convinced the priest that he 
must have been mistaken in his impression ; and they all 
sat down together round a bright and comfortable hearth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Bbfore the nuptial ceremony, and during its perform- 
ance, Undine had shewn a modest gentleness and maid- 
enly reserve ; but it now seemed as if all the wayward 
freaks that effervesced within her burst forth with an ex- 
travagance only the more bold and unrestrained. She 
teased her bridegroom, her foster-parents, and even the 
priest, whom she had just now revered so highly, with all 
sorts of childish tricks; but when the ancient dame was 
about to reprove her too frolicsome spirit, the knight, in 
a few words, imposed silence upon her by speaking of 
Undine as his wife. 

The knight was himself, indeed, just as little pleased 
with Undine's childish behaviour as the rest ; but all his 
looks and half-reproachful words were to no purpose. It 
is true, whenever the bride observed the dissatisfaction of 
her husband, — and this occasionally happened, — she be- 
came more quiet, placed herself beside him, stroked his 
face with caressing fondness, whispered something smil- 
ingly in his ear, and in this manner smoothed the wrinkles 
that were gathering on his brow. But the moment after, 
some wild whim would make her resume her antic moVe* 
ments ; and all went worse than before. 
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The priest tben spoke in a kind although serious tone : 
*' My fair young maiden, surely no one can look on you 
without pleasure ; but remember betimes so to attune your 
soul, that it may produce a harmony ever in accordance 
with the soul of your wedded bridegroom." 

"Soul!" cried Undine, with a laugh. "What you 
say has a remarkably pretty sound ; and for most people, 
too, it may be a very instructive and profitable caution. 
But when a person has no soul at all, how, I pray you, 
can such attuning be then possible? And this, in truth, 
is just my condition." 

The priest was much hurt, but continued silent in holy 
displeasure, and turned away his face from the maiden in 
sorrow. She, however, went up to him with the most 
winning sweetness, and said : 

"Nay, I entreat you, first listen to me, before you are 
angry with me ; for your anger is painful to me, and you 
ought not to give pain to a creature that has not hurt you. 
Only have patience with me, and I will explain to you 
every word of what I meant." 

It was evident that she had come to say something im- 
portant ; when she suddenly faltered, as if seized with an 
inward shuddering, and burst into a passion of tears. They 
were none of them able to understand the intenseness of 
her feelings ; and, with mingled emotions of fear and anx- 
iety, they gazed on her in silence. Then wiping away her 
tears, and looking earnestly at the priest, she at last said : 

" There must be something lovely, but at the same 
time something most awful, about a soul. In the name 
of God, holy man, were it not better that we never shared 
a gift so mysterious?" 

Again she paused, and restrained her tears, as if wait- 
ing for an answer. All in the cottage had risen from their 
seats, and stepped back from her with horror. She, how- 
ever, seemed to have eyes for no one but the holy man ; 
an awful curiosity was painted on her features, which ap- 
peared terrible to the others. 
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*^ Heavily must the soul w^eigh down its possessor/' she 
pursued, when no one returned her any answer — ** very 
heavily! — for already its approaching image overshadows 
me with anguish and mourning. And, alas, I have till 
now been so merry and light-hearted!" — And she burst 
into another flood of tears^ and covered her face with her 
veil. 

The priest, going up to her with a solemn look, now 
addressed himself to her, and conjured her by the name 
of God most holy, if any spirit of evil possessed her, to re- 
move the light covering from her face. But she sank before 
him on her knees, and repeated after him every sacred ex- 
pression he uttered, giving praise to God, and protesting 
*' that she wished well to the whole world." 

The priest then spoke to the knight: ''Sir bridegroom^ 
I leave you alone with her whom I have united to you in 
marriage. So far as I can discover, there is nothing of 
evil in her, but assuredly much that is wonderAil. What 
I recommend to you is — ^prudence, love, and fidelity." 

Thus speaking, he left the apartment ; and the fisher- 
man, with his wife, followed him, crossing themselves. 

Undine had sunk upon her knees. She uncovered her 
face, and exclaimed, while she looked fearfully round upon 
Huldbrand, '' Alas ! you will now refuse to look upon me 
as your own ; and still I have done nothing evil^ poor un- 
happy child that I am !" She spoke these words with a 
look so infinitely sweet and touching, that her bridegroom 
forgot both the confession that had shocked and the mys- 
tery that had perplexed him; and hastening to her, he 
raised her in his arms. She smiled through her tears ; and 
that smile was like the morning light playing upon a small 
stream. "You cannot desert me!" she whispered, con- 
fidingly, and stroked the knight's cheeks with her little 
soft hands. He turned away from the frightfal thoughts 
that still lurked in the recesses of his soul, and were per- 
suading him that he had been married to a fairy, or some 
spiteful and mischievous being of the spirit- world. Only 
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this single question^ and that almost unawares, escaped 
from his lips : 

" Dearest Undine, tell me this one thing : what was it 
you meant hy 'spirits of earth' and 'KUhleborn,' when the 
priest stood knocking at the door?" 

"Tales! mere tales of children!" answered Undine, 
laughing, now quite restored to her wonted gaiety. ** I 
first frightened you with them, and you frightened me. 
This is the end of the story and of our nuptial evening." 

" Nay, not so," replied the enamoured knight, extin- 
guishing the tapers, and a thousand times kissing his 
beautiful and beloved bride ; while, lighted by the moon 
that shone brightly through the windows, he bore her into 
their bridal apartment. 

The fresh light of morning awoke the young married 
pair ; but Huldbrand lay lost in silent reflection. Whenever 
during the night he had fallen asleep, strange and horrible 
dreams of spectres had disturbed him ; and these shapes, 
grinning at him by stealth, strove to disguise themselves 
as beautiful females ; and from beautiful females they all 
at once assumed the appearance of dragons. And when 
he started up, aroused by the intrusion of these hideous 
forms, the moonlight shone pale and cold before the win- 
dows without. He looked affrighted at Undine, in whose 
arms he had fallen asleep ; and she was reposing in un- 
altered beauty and sweetness beside him. Then pressing 
her rosy lips with a light kiss, he again fell into a slumber, 
only to be awakened by new terrors. 

When fully awake, he had thought over this connexion. 
He reproached himself for any doubt that could lead him 
into error in regard to his lovely wife. He also confessed 
to her his injustice ; but she only gave him her fair hand, 
sighed deeply, and remained silent. Yet a glance offer- 
vent tenderness, an expression of the soul beaming in her 
eyes, such as he had never witnessed there before, left 
him in undoubting assurance that Undine bore him no 
m-wiU. 
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He then rose joyfully, and, leaving her, went to the 
common apartment, where the inmates of the house had 
already met. The three were sitting round the hearth 
with an air of anxiety ahout them, as if they feared trust- 
ing themselves to raise their voice ahove a low, apprehen- 
sive undertone. The priest appeared to he praying in his 
inmost spirit, with a view to avert some fatal calamity. 
But when they observed the young husband come forth 
so cheerful, they dispelled the cloud that remained upon 
their brows : the old fisherman even began to laugh with 
the knight, till his aged wife herself could not help smil- 
ing with great good-humour. 

Undine had in the mean time got ready, and now en- 
tered the room ; all rose to meet her, but remained fixed 
in perfect admiration — she was so changed, and yet the 
same. The priest, with paternal affection beaming from 
his countenance, first went up to her ; and as he raised his 
hand to pronounce a blessing, the beautiful bride sank on 
her knees before him with religious awe ; she begged his 
pardon in terms both respectful and submissive for any 
foolish things she might have uttered the evening before, 
and entreated him with emotion to pray for the welfare of 
her soul. She then rose, kissed her foster-parents, and, 
after thanking them for all the kindness they had shewn 
her, said : 

** 0, I now feel in my inmost heart how much, how 
infinitely much, you have done for me, you dear, dear 
friends of my childhood !*' 

At first she was wholly unable to tear herself away 
from their afiectionate caresses ; but the moment she saw 
the good old mother busy in getting breakfast, she went 
to the hearth, applied herself to cooking the food and put- 
ting it on the table, and would not sufier her to take the 
least share in the work. 

She continued in this frame of spirit the whole day: 
calm, kind, attentive — half matronly and half girlish. The 
three who had been longest acquainted with her expected 
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every instant to see ber capricious spirit break out in some 
-whimsical change or sportive vagary. But their fears 
were quite unnecessary. Undine continued as mild and 
gentle as an angel. The priest found it all but impos- 
sible to remove his eyes from her; and he often said to 
the bridegroom : 

" The bounty of Heaven, sir, through me its unworthy 
instrument, entrusted to you yesterday an invaluable trea- 
sure ; cherish it as you ought, and it will promote your 
temporal and eternal welfare." 

Toward evening Undine was hanging upon the knight's 
arm with lowly tenderness, while she drew him gently 
out before the door, where the setting sun shone richly 
over the fresh grass, and upon the high, slender boles of 
the trees. Her emotion was visible : the dew of sadness 
and love swam in her eyes, while a tender and fearful 
secret seemed to hover upon her lips, but was only made 
known by hardly breathed sighs. She led her husband 
farther and farther onward without speaking. When he 
asked her questions, she replied only with looks, in which, 
it is true, there appeared to be no immediate answer to 
his inquiries, but a whole heaven of love and timid 
devotion. Thus they reached the margin of the swollen 
forest-stream, and the knight was astonished to see it glid- 
ing away with so gentle a murmuring of its waves, that 
no vestige of its former swell and wildness was now dis- 
cernible. 

" By morning it will be wholly drained off," said the 
beautiful wife, almost weeping, " and you will then be 
able to travel, without any thing to hinder you, witherso- 
ever you will." 

** Not without you, dear Undine," replied the knight, 
laughing ; " think, only, were I disposed to leave you, 
both the church and the spiritual powers, the emperor 
and the laws of the realm, would require the fugitive to 
be seized and restored to you." 

'' All this depends on you— all depends on you," whis- 
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pered his little companion^ half weeping and half smiling. 
^' But I still feel sure that you will not leave me ; I love 
you too deeply to fear that misery. Now bear me over 
to that little island which lies before us. There shall the 
decision be made. I could easily, indeed, glide through 
that mere rippling of the water without your aid, but it 
is so sweet to lie in your arms ; and should you determine 
to put me away, I shall have rested in them once more, 
.... for the last time.'' 

Huldbrand was so full of strange anxiety and emotion, 
that he knew not what answer to make her. He took 
her in his arms and carried her over, now first realising 
the fact, that this was the same little island from which he 
had borne her back to the old fisherman, the first night of 
his arrival. On the farther side, he placed her upon the 
soft grass, and was throwing himself lovingly near his 
beautiful burden ; but she said to him, '^ Not here, but 
opposite me. I shall read my doom in your eyes, even 
before your lips pronounce it: now listen attentively to 
what I shall relate to you." And she began : 

^' You must know, my own love, that there are beings 
in the elements which bear the strongest resemblance to 
the human race, and which, at the same time, but seldom 
become visible to you. The wonderful salamanders sparkle 
and sport amid the flames } deep in the earth the meagre 
and malicious gnomes pursue their revels; the forest- 
spirits belong to the air, and wander in the woods ; while 
in the seas, rivers, and streams, live the wide-spread race 
of water-spirits. These last, beneath resounding domes of 
crystal, through which the sky can shine with its sun and 
stars, inhabit a region of light and beauty ; lofty coral- 
trees glow with blue and crimson fruits in their gardens ; 
they walk over the pure sand of the sea, among exquisitely 
variegated shells, and amid whatever of beauty the old 
world possessed, such as the present is no more worthy to 
enjoy — creations which the floods covered with their secret 
veils of silver ; and now these noble monuments sparkle 
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below, stately and solemn, and bedewed by the water, 
which loves them, and calls forth from their crevices deli- 
cate moss-^flowers and enwreathing tufts of sedge. 

^' Now the nation that dwell there are very &ir and 
lovely to behold, for the most part more beautiful than 
human beings. Many a fisherman has been so fortunate 
as to catch a view of a delicate maiden of the waters, while 
she was floating and singing upon the deep* He would 
then spread far the fame of her beauty ; and to such won- 
derful females men are wont to give the name of Undines. 
But what need of saying more ? — ^You, my dear husband^ 
now actually behold an Undine befbre you.'' 

The knight would have persuaded himself thai his 
lovely wife was under the influence of one of her odd 
whims, and that she was only amusing herself and him 
with her extravagant inventions* He wished it might be 
so. But with whatever emphasis he said this to himself, 
he still could not credit the hope for a moment t a strange 
shivering shot through his soul ; unable to utter a word, 
he gazed upon the sweet speaker with a fixed eye. 8h0 
shook her head in distress, sighed from her ftiU heart, and 
then proceeded in the following manner : 

<' We should be far superior to you, who Are another 
race of the human family,'^for we also call ourselves hv^ 
man beings, as we resemble them in form and feiituris,*«-» 
had we not one evil peculiar to ourselves* Both we inid 
the beings I have mentioned as inhabiting the other ele^ 
ments, vanish into air at death and go out of existeoe*^ 
spirit and body, so that no vestige of us renmins | and when 
you hereafter awake to a purer state of being, we shall 
remain where sand, and sparks, and wind, mid WiYev 
remain. Thus we have no souls ; the element moves Hi, 
and, again, is obedient to our will, while we Hve, thottgfl 
it scatters us like dust when we die ; and as we have lie* 
thing to trouble us, we are as merry as nightingales, little 
gold-fishes, and other pretty children of nature. 

^But all beings aspire to rise in the scale of existence 
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higher than they areTN It was therefore the wish of my 
father, who. is a powerful water-prince in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea> that his only daughter should become possessed 
of a soul, although she should have to endure many of the 
sufferings qf those who share that gift. 

" Now the race to which I belong have no other means 
of obtaining a soul than by forming with an individual of 
your own the most intimate union of loye. 1 am now 
possessed of a soul, and my soul thanks you, my best 
beloved, and never shall cease to thank you, if you do 
not render my whole future life miserable. For what will 
become of me, if you avoid and reject me? Still I would 
not keep you as my own by artifice. And should you 
decide to cast me off, then do it now, and return alone to 
the shore. I will plunge into this brook, where my uncle 
will receive me; my uncle, who here in the forest, far 
removed from his other friends, passes his strange and 
solitary existence. But he is powerful, as well as revered 
and beloved by many great rivers ; and as he brought me 
hither to the fisherman a light-hearted and laughing child, 
he will take me home to my parents a woman, gifted with 
a soul, with power to love and to suffer.'' 

She was about to add something more, when Huld- 
brand, with the most heartfelt tenderness and love, clasped 
her in his arms, and again bore her back to the shore. 
There, amid tears and kisses, he first swore never to for* 
sake his affectionate wife, and esteemed himself even more 
happy than Pygmalion, for whom Venus gave life to his 
beautiful statue, and thus changed it into a beloved wife. 
Supported by his arm, and in the confidence of affection, 
Undine returned to the cottage ; and now she first realised 
with her whole heart how little cause she had for regretting 
what she had left — the crystal palaces of her mysterious 
father. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Next morning^ when Huldbrand awoke from slumber, 
and perceived that his beautiful wife was not by his side, 
he began to give way again to his wild imaginations, — that 
his marriage, and even the lovely Undine herself, were only 
shadows without substanee — only mere illusions of en- 
chantment. But she entered the door at the same mo- 
ment, kissed him, seated herself on the bed by his side, 
and said : 

'^ I have been out somewhat early this mornings to see 
whether my unde keeps his word. He has already re- 
stored the waters of the flood to his own calm channel, and 
he now flows through the forest a rivulet as before, in a 
lonely and dreamlike current. His friends, too, both of 
the water and the air, have resumed their usual peaceful 
tenour ; all will again proceed with order and tranquillity ; 
and you can travel homeward, without fear of the flood^ 
whenever you choose." 

It seemed to the mind of Huldbrand that he most be in 
some waking dream, so little was he able to understand 
the nature of his wife's strange relative. Notwithstanding 
this, he made no remark upon what she had told him> and 
her surpassing loveliness soon lulled every misgiving and 
discomfort to rest. 

Some time afterward, while he was standing with her 
before the door, and surveying the verdant point of land> 
with its boundary of bright waters, such a feeling of bliss 
came over him in this cradle of his love, that he ex« 
claimed : 

^' Shall we, then, so early as to-day begin our journey ? 
Why should we? It is probable that abroad in the world 
we shall find no days more delightful than those we have 
spent in this green isle so secret and so secure. Let us yet 
see the sun go down here two or three times more." 
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''Just as my lord wills,^' replied Undine meekly, 
''Only we must remember, that my foster-parents will, at 
all events, see me depart with pain ; and should they now, 
for the first time, discover the true soul in me, and how 
fervently I can now love and honour them, their feeble 
eyes would surely become blind with weeping. As yet 
they consider my present quietness and gentleness as of no 
better promise than they were formerly, — like the calm of 
the lake just while the air remains tranquil, — and they 
will learn soon to cherish a little tree or flower as they 
have cherished me. Let me not, then, make known to 
them this newly bestowed, this loving heart, at the very 
moment they must lose it for this world ; and how could 
I conceal what I have gained, if we continued longer toge- 
ther?" 

Huldbrand yielded to her representation, and went to 
the aged couple to confer with them respecting his jour- 
ney, on which he proposed to set out that very hour. The 
priest offered himself as a companion to the young married 
pair ; and, after taking a short farewell, he held the bridle, 
while the knight lifted his beautifiil wife upon his horse ; 
and with rapid step they crossed the dry channel with her 
toward the forest. Undine wept in silent but intense 
emotion j the old people, as she moved away, were more 
clamorous in the expression of their girief. They appeared 
to feel, at the moment of separation, all that they were 
losing in their affectionate foster-daughter. 

The three travellers had reached the thickest shades of 
the forest without interchanging a word. It must have 
been a fair sight, in that hall of leafy verdure, to see this 
lovely woman's form sitting on the noble and richly orna- 
mented steed, on her right hand the venerable priest in 
the white garb of his order, on her left the blooming young 
knight, clad in splendid raiment of scarlet, gold, and vio- 
let, girt with a sword that flashed in the sun, and atten- 
tively walking beside her. Huldbrand had no eyes but 
for his wife ; Undine, who had dried her tears of tender- 
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ness, had no eyes but for him ; and they soon entered into 
the still and voiceless converse of looks and gestures, from 
which, after some time, they were awakened by the low 
discourse which the priest was holding with a fourth tra- 
veller, who had meanwhile joined them unobserved. 

He wore a white gown, resembling in form the dress 
of the priests' order, except that his hood hung very low 
over his face, and that the whole drapery floated in such 
wide folds around him as obliged him every moment to 
gather it up and throw it over his arm, or by some ma- 
nagement of this sort to get it out of his way, and still it 
did not seem in the least to impede his movements. When 
the young couple became aware of his presence, he was 
saying : 

" And 60, venerable sir, many as have been the years 
I have dwelt here in this forest, I have never received the 
name of hermit in your sense of the word. For, as I said 
before, I know nothing of penance, and I think, too, that 
I have no particular need of it. Do you ask me why I 
am so attached to the forest ? It is because its scenery is 
so peculiarly picturesque, and affords me so much pastime 
when, in my floating white garments, I pass through its 
world of leaves and dusky shadows ; — and when a sweet 
sunbeam glances down upon me, at times, unexpectedly/' 

" You are a very singular man," replied the priest, 
" and I should like to have a more intimate acquaintance 
with you." 

" And who, then, may you be yourself, to pass from 
one thing to another ?" inquired the stranger. 

'* I am called Father Heilmann," answered the holy 
man ; '' and I am from the cloister of Our Lady of the 
Salutation, beyond the lake." 

" Well, well," replied the stranger, " my name is 
Kiihlebom ; and were I a stickler for the nice distinctions 
of rank, I might, with equal propriety, require you to 
give me the title of noble lord of Kiihlebom, or free lord 
of Kiihlebom ; for I am as free as the birds in the forest. 
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and, it may be, a trifle more so. For example, I now 
have something to tell that young lady there/' And be- 
fore they were aware of his purpose, he was on the other 
side of the priest, close to Undine, and stretching himself 
high into the air, in order to whisper something in her 
ear. But she shrunk from him in terror, and exclaimed : 

" I have nothing more to do with you." 

" Ho, ho," cried the stranger, with a laugh^ " you 
have made a grand marriage indeed, since you no longer 
know your own relations! Have you no recollection, 
then, of your uncle Kiihlehorn, who so futhfully bore 
you on his back to this region V* 

'* However that may be," replied Undine, " I entreat 
you never to appear in my presence again. I am now 
afraid of you ; and will not my husband fear and forsake 
me, if he sees me associate with such strange company and 
kindred ?" 

" You must not forget, my little niece," said KUhlebom^ 
" that I am with you here as a guide \ otherwise those 
madcap spirits of the earth, the gnomes that haunt this 
forest, would play you some of their mischievous pranks. 
Let me therefore still accompany you in peace. Even the 
old priest there had a better recollection of me than you 
appear to have ; for he just now assured me that I seemed 
to be very familiar to him, and that I must have been with 
him in the ferry-boat^ out of which he tumbled into the 
waves. He certainly did see me there ; for I was no other 
than the water-spout that tore him out of it, and kept him 
from sinking, while I safely wafted him ashore to your 
wedding." 

Undine and the knight turned their eyes ypon Father 
Heilmann ; but he appeared to be moving forward, just as 
if he were dreaming or walking in his sleep, and no longer 
to be conscious of a word that was spoken. Undine then 
said to Kuhlebom : " I already see yonder the end of the 
forest. We have no further need of your assistance, and 
nothing now gives us alarm but yourself. I therefore be* 
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seech you, by our mutual love and good-will, to vanish, 
and allow us to proceed in peace." 

Kuhleborn seemed to become angry at this : he darted 
a frightful look at Undine, and grinned fiercely upon her. 
She shrieked aloud, and called her husband to protect her. 
The knight sprung round the horse as quick as lightning, 
and, brandishing his sword, struck at KUhlebom's head. 
But, instead of severing it from his body, the sword merely 
flashed through a torrent, which rushed foaming near them 
from a lofty cliff; and with a splash, which much resem- 
bled in sound a burst of laughter, the stream all at once 
poured upon them, and gave them a thorough wetting. 
The priest, as if suddenly awaking from a trance, coolly 
observed : " This is what I have been some time expect- 
ing, because the brook has descended from the steep so 
dose beside us, — though at first sight, indeed, it appeared 
to resemble a man, and to possess the power of speech." 

As the waterfall came rushing from its crag, it dis- 
tinctly uttered these words in Huldbrand's ear : " Rash 
knight 1 valiant knight ! I am not angry with you ; I have 
no quarrel with you ; only continue to defend your lovely 
little wife with the same spirit, you bold knight! you 
valiant champion !" 

After advancing a few steps farther, the travellers came 
out upon open ground. The imperial city lay bright be- 
fore them ; and the evening sun, which gilded its towers 
with gold, kindly dried their garments that had been so 
completely drenched. 

The sudden disappearance of the young knight, Huld- 
brand of Ringstetten, had occasioned much remark in the 
imperial city, and no small concern amongst those who, as 
well on account of his expertness in tourney and dance as 
of his mild and amiable manners, had become attached to 
him. His attendants were unwilling to quit the place 
without their master, although not a soul of them had 
been courageous enough to follow him into the fearful 
recesses of the forest. They remained, therefore, at the 
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hostelry, idly hoping, as men are wont to do^ and keeping 
tlie fate of their lost lord fresh in remembrance by their 
lamentations* 

Now when the violent storms and floods had been ob- 
served immediately after his departure, the destruction of 
the handsome stranger became all but certain ; even Ber* 
talda had openly discovered her sorrow, and detested her- 
self for having been the cause of his taking that fatal ex- 
cursion into the forest. Her foster-parents, the duke and 
duchess, had meanwhile come' to take her away; but Ber- 
talda persuaded them to remain with her until some certain 
news of Huldbrand should be obtained, whether he were 
living or dead. She endeavoured also to prevail upon se- 
veral young knights, who were assiduous in courting her 
favour, to go in quest of the noble adventurer in the forest. 
But she refused to pledge her hand as the reward of the 
enterprise, because she still cherished, it might be, a hope 
of its being claimed by the returning knight ; and no one 
would consent, for a glove, a riband, or even a kiss^ to 
expose his life to bring back so very dangerous a rival. 

When Huldbrand now made his sudden and unexpected 
appearance, his attendants, the inhabitants of the city, and 
almost every one, rejoiced. This was not the case with 
Bertalda ; for although it might be quite a welcome event 
to others that he brought with him a wife of such exquisite 
loveliness, and Father Heilmann as a witness of their mar- 
riage, Bertalda could not but view the affair with grief 
and vexation. She had, in truth, become attached to the 
young knight with her whole soul ; and her mourning for 
his absence, or supposed death, had shewn this more than 
she could now have wished. 

But notwithstanding all this, she conducted herself 
like a wise maiden in circumstances of such delicacy, and 
lived on the most friendly terms with Undine, whom the 
whole city looked upon as a princess that Huldbrand had 
rescued in the forest from some evil enchantment. When- 
ever any one questioned either herself or her husband re- 
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lative to surmises of this nature, they had wisdom enough 
to remain silent, or wit enough to evside the inquiries. The 
lips of Father Heilmann had heen sealed in regard to idle 
gossip of every kind ; and besides, on Huldbrand's arrival, 
he had immediately returned to his cloister: so that people 
were obliged to rest contented with their own wild conjec- 
tures ; and even Bertalda herself ascertained nothing more 
of the truth than others. 

For the rest, Undine daily felt more love for the fair 
maiden. " We must have been before acquainted with 
ea ' *her,'' she often used to say to her, ** or else there 
must ' e some mysterious connexion between us; for it is 
incredible that any one so perfectly without cause — I mean, 
without some deep and secret cause — should be so fondly 
attached to another as I have been to you from the fkst 
moment of our meeting." 

And even Bertalda could not deny that she felt a con- 
fiding impulse, an attraction of tenderness, toward Undine, 
much as she deemed this fortunate rival the cause of her 
bitterest disappointment. Under the influence of this mu- 
tual regard, they found means to persuade, the one her 
foster-parents, and the other her husband, to defer the 
day of separation to a period more and more remote ; nay 
more, they had already begun to talk of a plan for Ber- 
talda's accompanying Undine to Castle Kingstetten, near 
one of the sources of the Danube. 

Once on a fine evening they happened to be talking 
over their scheme just as they passed the high trees that 
bordered the public walk. The young married pair, though 
it was somewhat late, had called upon Bertalda to invite 
her to share their enjoyment ; and all three proceeded fa- 
miliarly up and. down beneath the dark blue heaven, not 
seldom interrupted in their converse by the admiration 
which they could not but bestow upon the magnificent 
fountain in the middle of the square, and upon the won- 
derful rush and shooting upward of its water. All was 
sweet and soothing to their minds. Among the shadows 
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of the trees stole in glimmerings of light from the adjacent 
houses. A low murmur as of children at play, and of other 
persons who were enjoying their walk, floated around 
them — they were so alone, and yet sharing so much of 
social happiness in the bright and stirring world, that 
whatever had appeared rough by day, now became smooth 
of its own accord. And the three friends could no longer 
see the slightest cause for hesitation in regard to Bertalda's 
taking the journey. 

At that instant, while they were just fixing the day 
of their departure, a tall man approached them from the 
middle of the square, bowed respectfully to the company, 
and spoke something in the young bride*s ear. Though 
displeased with the interruption and its cause, she walked 
aside a few steps with the stranger; and both began to 
whisper, as it seemed, in a foreign tongue. Huldbrand 
thought he recognised the strange man of the forest ; and 
he gazed upon him so fixedly, that he neither heard nor 
answered the astonished inquiries of Bertalda. All at once 
Undine clapped her hands with delight, and turned back 
from the stranger, laughing: he, frequently shaking his 
head, retired with a hasty step and discontented air, and 
descended into the fountain. Huldbrand now felt per- 
fectly certain that his conjecture was correct. But Ber- 
talda asked : 

" What, then, dear Undine^ did the master of the foun- 
tain wish to say to you ?" 

Undine laughed within herself, and made answer : ''The 
day after to-morrow, my dear child, when the anniversary 
of your name-day returns, you shall be informed.'* And 
this was all she could be prevailed upon to disclose. She 
merely asked Bertalda to dinner on the appointed day, 
and requested her to invite her foster-parents; and soon 
afterward they separated. 

" Kiihleborn ?" said Huldbrand to his lovely wife, with 
an inward shudder, when they had taken leave of Bertalda, 
and were now going home through the darkening streets. 
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'* Yes, it was he," answered Undine ; " and he would 
have wearied me with his foolish warnings. But, in the 
midst, quite contrary to his intentions, he delighted me 
with a most welcome piece of news. If you, my dear 
lord and husband, wish me to acquaint you with it now, 
you need only command me, and I will freely and from 
my heart tell you all without reserve. But would you 
confer upon your Undine a very, very great pleasure, wait 
till the day after to-morrow, and then you too shall have 
your share of the surprise." 

The knight was quite willing to gratify his wife in what 
she had asked so sweetly. And even as she was falling 
asleep, she murmured to herself, with a smile : " How she 
will rejoice and be astonished at what her master of the 
fountain has told me ! — dear, dear Bertalda !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

The company were sitting at dinner. Bertalda, adorned 
with jewels and flowers without number, the presents of 
her foster-parents and friends, and looking like some god- 
dess of spring, sat beside Undine and Huldbrand at the 
head of the table. When the sumptuous repast was ended, 
and the dessert was placed before them, permission Was 
given that the doors should be left open : this was in ac- 
cordance with the good old custom in Germany, that the 
common people might see and rejoice in the festivity of 
their superiors. Among these spectators the servants car- 
ried round cake and wine. 

Huldbrand and Bertalda waited with secret impatience 
for the promised explanation, and hardly moved their eyes 
from Undine. But she still continued silent, and merely 
smiled to herself with secret and heartfelt satisfaction. All 
who were made acquainted with the promise she bad given 
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eould perceive that she was every moment on the point 
of revealing a happy secret ; and yet, as children some- 
times delay tasting their choicest dainties, she still with- 
held the communication. Bertalda and Huldhrand shared 
the same delightful feeling, while in anxious hope they 
were expecting the unknown disclosure which they were 
to receive from the lips of their firiend. 

At this moment several of the company pressed Undine 
to sing. This she seemed pleased at; and ordering her 
lute to be brought, she sang the following words : — 

<f Morning so bright, 
Wild flowers so gay, 
Where high grass so dewy 
Crowns the wavy lake's border. 

On the meadow's verdant bosom 
What glimmers there so white ? 
Have wreaths of snowy blossoms, 
Soft-floatiiig, fallen from heaven ? 



Ah, see ! a tender infant ! — 

It plays with flowers, unwitting { 

It strives to grasp mom's golden beams. 

O where, sweet stranger, where's your home ? 

Afar from unknown shores 

The waves have wafted hither 

This helpless little one. 

Nay, clasp not, tender darling, 
With tiny hand the flowers ! 
No hand returns the pressure. 
The flowers are strange and mute. 

They clothe themselves in beauty. 

They breathe a rich perfume ; 

But cannot fold around you 

A mother's loving arms ;— 

Far, far away that mother's fond embrace. 
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Life's early dawn jost opening faint. 
Your eye yet beaming Heaven's own smile, 
So soon your tenderest guardians gone ; 
Severe, poor child, your fate,— 
All, all to you unknown, 

A noble duke has crossed the mead, 

And near you check'd his steed's career : 

Wonder and pity touch his heart ; 

With knowledge high, and manners pure. 

He rears you, — ^makes his castle-home your own. 

« 
How great, how infinite your gain ! 

Of all the land you bloom the loveliest ; 

Yet, ah ! the priceless blessing, 

The bliss of parents' fondness. 

You left on strands unknown !'* 

Undine let fall her lute with a melancholy smile. The 
eyes of Bertalda's noble foster-parents were filled with 
tears. 

<' Ah yes, it was so^ — such loas the morning on which 
I found you; poor orphan!'' cried the duke^ with deep 
emotion ; " the beautifol singer is certainly right : still 

• 

* The priceless blessing, 
The bliss of parents' fondness,' 

it was beyond our power to give you," 

^' But we must hear, also, what happened to the poor 
parents," said Undine, as she struck the chords, and sung : 

** Through her chambers roams the mother, 
Searching, searching every where ; 
Seeks, and knows not what, with yearning, 
Childless house still finding there. 

Childless house ! — O sound of anguish ! 

She alone the anguish knows. 
There by day who led her dear one, 

There who rock'd its night-repose. 

' —^— —1— I II ■— — ^>—i ^mip— — — 1— — — 
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Beechen buds again are swelHng, 

Sunshine warms again the shore ; 
Ah, fond mother, cease yonr searching ! 

Comes the loY*d and lost no more. 

Then when airs of eve are fresh'ningi 

Home the father wends his way, 
While with smiles his woe he*s veiling, 

Gashing tears his heart betray. 

Well he knows, within his dwelling. 

Still as death he'll find the gloom, 
Only hear the mother moaning, — 

No sweet babe to amile him home/' 

" tell me, in the name of Heaven tell me, Undine, 
where are my parents?" cried tbe weeping Bertalda. " You 
certainly know ; you must have discovered them, you won- 
derful being; for otherwise you would never have thus 
' torn my heart. Can they be already here ? May I believe 
it possible?" Her eye glanced rapidly over the brilliant 
company, and rested upon a lady of high rank who was 
sitting next to her foster-father. 

Then, bending her head. Undine beckoned toward the 
door, while her eyes overflowed with the sweetest emotion. 
"Where, then, are the poor parents waiting?" she asked; 
and the old fisherman, hesitating, advanced, with his wife, 
from the crowd of spectators. They looked inquiringly, 
now at Undine, and now at the beautiful lady who was 
said to be their daughter. 

" It is she ! it is she there before you !" exclaimed 
the restorer of their child, her voice half choked with rap- 
ture. And both the aged parents embraced their recovered 
daughter, weeping aloud and praising God. 

But, terrified and indignant, Bertalda tore herself from 
their arms. Such a discovery was too much for her proud 
spirit to bear, — especially at the moment when she had 
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doubtless expected to see her former splendour increased, 
and when hope was picturing to her nothing less brilliant 
than a royal canopy and a crown. It seemed to her as if 
her rival had contrived all this on purpose to humble her 
before Huldbrand and the whole world. She reproached 
Undine; she reviled the old people; and even such offen- 
sive words as '^ deceiver, bribed and peijured impostors,'' 
burst from her lips. 

The aged wife of the fisherman then said to herself, in 
a low voice : '^ Ah, my God, she has become wicked 1 and 
yet I feel in my heart that she is my child." 

The old fisherman had meanwhile folded his hands, 
and ofiered up a silent prayer that she might not be his 
daughter. 

Undine, faint and pale as death, turned from the pa- 
rents to Bertalda, from Bertalda to the par^its. 8h« was 
suddenly cast down from all that heaven of happiness in 
which she had been dreaming, and plunged into an agony 
of terror and disappointment whieh she had never known 
even in dreams. 

''Have you, then, a soul? Have you indeed a soul, 
Bertalda?'' she cried again and again to her angry friend, 
as if with vehement efiS^rt she would rouse her from a 
sudden delirium or some distracting dream <^ night, and 
restore her to recollection. 

But when Bertalda became ev«ry monient only more 
and more enraged — when the disappointed patents began 
to weep aloud — and the company, with much warmth of 
dispute, were espousing opposite sides, — she begged, with 
such earnestness and dignity, Sor tho liberty of speaking in 
this her husband's hall, that all arouad her were in an in- 
stant hushed to silence. She then advanced to ihe upper 
end of the table, where, both humbled and haughty, Ber- 
talda had seated herself, and^ while every eye was fas- 
tened upon her, spoke in the following maaaer : 

''My friends, you appear dissatisfied and disturbed j 
and you are interrupting, with your strife, a festivity I 
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had hoped would bring joy to you and to me. Ah ! I 
knew nothing of your heartless . ways of thinking ; and 
never shall I understand them. I am not to blame for 
the mischie.f this disclosure has done. Believe me, little 
as you may imagine this to be the case, it is wholly 
owing to yourselves. One word more, therefore, is all I 
have to add ; but this is one that must be spoken : — I have 
uttered nothing but truth. Of the certainty of the fact, I 
give you the strongest assurance. No other proof can I 
or will I produce ; but this I will affirm in the presence 
of God. The person who gave me this information was 
the very same who decoyed the infant Bertalda into the 
water, and who, after thus taking her from her parents, 
placed her on the green grass of the meadow, where he 
knew the duke was to pass." 

"She is an enchantress!" cried Bertalda; "a witch, 
that has intercourse with evil spirits. She acknowledges it 
herself." 

" Never ! I deny it !" replied Undine, while a whole 
heaven of innocence and truth beamed from her eyes. *^ I 
am no witch ; look upon me, and say if I am." 

*^ Then she utters both falsehood and folly," cried Ber- 
talda ; " and she is unable to prove that I am the child of 
these low people. My noble parents, I entreat you to take 
me from this company, and out of this city, where they do 
nothing but shame me." 

But the aged duke, a man of honourable feeling, re- 
mained unmoved; and his wife remarked: "We must 
thoroughly examine into this matter. God forbid that we 
should move a step from this hall before we do so." 

Then the aged wife of the fisherman drew near, made 
a low obeisance to the duchess, and said: "Noble and 
pious lady, you have opened my heart. Permit me to 
tell you, that if this evil-disposed maiden is my daughter, 
she has a mark like a violet between her shoulders, and 
another of the same kind on the instep of her left foot. If 
she will only consent to go out of the hall with me — '* 
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" I will not consent to uncover myself before the pea- 
sant woman/' interrupted Bertalda^ haughtily taming her 
back upon her. 

" But before me you certainly will," replied the duchess, 
gravely. *^ You will follow me into that room, maiden ; 
and the old woman shall go with us.*' 

The three disappeared ; and the rest continued where 
they were, in breathless expectation. In a few minutes 
the females returned — Bertalda pale as death; and the 
duchess said: " Justice must be done ; I therefore declare 
that our lady hostess has spoken exact truth. Bertalda 
is the fisherman's daughter ; no further proof is required ; 
and this is all of which, on the present occasion, you need 
to be informed." 

The princely pair went out with their adopted daughter ; 
the fisherman, at a sign from the duke, followed them 
with his wife. The other guests retired in silence, or sup- 
pressing their murmurs ; while Undine sank weeping into 
the arms of Huldbrand. 

The lord of Ringstetten would certainly have been more 
gratified, had the events of this day been different ; but 
even such as they now were, be could by no means look 
upon them as unwelcome, since his lovely wife had shewn 
herself so full of goodness, sweetness^ and kindliness. 

" If I have given her a soul," he could not help saying 
to himself, " 1 have assuredly given her a better one than 
my own ;" and now he only thought of soothing and com- 
forting his weeping wife, and of removing her even so early 
as the morrow from a place which, after this cross accident, 
could not fail to be distasteful to her. Yet it is certain that 
the opinion of the public concerning her was not changed. 
As something extraordinary had long before been expected 
of her, the mysterious discovery of Bertalda's parentage 
had occasioned little or no surprise; and every one who 
became acquainted with Bertalda's story, and with the 
violence of her behaviour on that occasion, was only dis- 
gusted and set against her. Of this state of things, how- 
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ever^ the knight and his lady were as yet ignorant ; be- 
sides, whether the public condemned Bertalda or herself^ 
the one view of the affair would have been as distressing 
to Undine as the other ; and thus they came to the conclu- 
sion, that the wisest course they could take, was to leave 
behind them the walls of the old city with all the speed in 
their power. 

With the earliest beams of morning, a brUliant carri- 
age for Undine drove up to the door of the inn ; the horses 
of Huldbrand and his attendants stood near, stamping the 
pavement, impatient to proceed. The knight was leading 
his beautiful wife from the door, when a fisher-girl came 
up and met them in the way. 

" We have no need of your fish,'' said Huldbrand, 
accosting her ; ^' we are this moment setting out on a 
journey." 

Upon this the fisher-girl began to weep bitterly ; and 
then it was that the young couple first perceived it was 
Bertalda. They immediately returned with her to their 
apartment, when she informed them, that, owing to her 
unfeeling and violent conduct of the preceding day, the 
duke and duchess had been so displeased with her, as en- 
tirely to withdraw from her their protection, though not 
before giving her a generous portion. The fi^erman, too, 
had received a handsome gift, and had, the evening be- 
fore, set out with his wife for his peninsula. 

" I would have gone with them,'' she pursued, " but 
the old fisherman, who is said to be my fkther — " 

" He is, in truth, your fatlier, Bertalda," said Undine, 
interrupting her* " See, the stranger whom you took for 
the master of the water-works gave me all the particulars^ 
He wished to dissuade me from taking you witii me to 
Castle Ringstetten, and therefore disclosed to me the whole 
mystery." 

" Well then," continued Bertalda, " my father, — if it 
must needs be so, — my father said : ' I will not take you 
witli me until you are changed. If you will venture to 
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come to us alone tliroiigli the ill-omened forest, that shall 
be a proof of your having some regard for us. But come 
not to me as a lady ; come merely as a fisher-girl.' I do as 
he bade me ; for since I am abandoned by all the world, 
I will live and die in solitude, a poor fisher-girl, with parents 
equally poor. The forest, indeed, appears very terrible to 
me. Horrible spectres make it their haunt, and I am so 
fearful. But how can I help it? I have only come here 
at this early hour to beg the noble lady of Ringstetten to 
pardon my unbecoming behaviour of yesterday. — Sweet 
lady, I have the fullest persuasion that you meant to do 
me a kindness, but you were not aware how severely you 
would wound me ; and then, in my agony and surprise, so 
many rash and frantic expressions burst from my lips. 
Forgive me, ah forgive me! I am in truth so unhappy 
already. Only consider what I was but yesterday morn- 
ing, what I was even at the beginning of your yesterday's 
festival, and what I am to-day !'' — 

Her words now became inarticulate, lost in a passionate 
flow of tears, while Undine, bitterly weeping with her, 
fell upon her neck. So powerful was her emotion, that it 
was a long time before she could utter a word. At length 
she said : 

" You shall still go vnth us to Ringstetten ; all shall 
remain just as we lately arranged it; but say * thou' to 
me again, and do not call me * noble lady' any more. 
Consider, we were changed for each other when we were 
children ; even then we were united by a like fate, and we 
will strengthen this union with such close affection as no 
human power shall dissolve. Only first of all you must go 
with us to Ringstetten. How we shall share all things as 
sisters, we can talk of after we arrive." 

Bertalda looked up to Huldbrand with timid in- 
quiry. He pitied her in her affliction, took her hand^ 
and begged her, tenderly, to entrust herself to him and his 
wife. 

" We will send a message to your parents," continued 
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he, *' giving them the reason why you have not come ;'* — 
and he would have added more about his worthy friends 
of the peninsula, when, perceiving that Bertalda shrank 
in distress at the mention of them, he refrained. He took 
her under the arm, lifted her first into the carriage, then 
Undine, and was soon riding blithely beside them ; so 
persevering was he, too, in urging forward their driver, 
that in a short time they had left behind them the limits 
of the city, and a crowd of painful recollections ; and now 
the ladies could take delight in the beautiful country which 
their progress was continually presenting. 

After a journey of some days, they arrived, on a fine 
evening, at Castle Ringstetten. The young knight being 
much engaged with the overseers and menials of his esta- 
blishment, Undine and Bertalda were left alone. They 
took a walk upon the high rampart of the fortress, and 
were charmed with the delight^l landscape which the 
fertile Suabia spread around them. While they were 
viewing the scene, a tall man drew near, who greeted 
them with respectful civility, and who seemed to Ber- 
talda much to resemble the director of the city foun- 
tain. Still less was the resemblance to be mistaken, when 
Undine, indignant at his intrusion, waved him off with an 
air of menace ; while he, shaking his head, retreated with 
rapid strides, as he had formerly done, then glided among 
the trees of a neighbouring grove and disappeared. 

" Do not be terrified, Bertalda," said Undine ; *^ the 
hateful master of the fountain shall do you no harm this 
time." — And then she related to her the particulars of her 
history, and who she was herself, — how Bertalda had 
been taken away from the people of the peninsula, and 
Undine left in her place. This relation at first filled the 
young maiden with amazement and alarm ; she imagined 
her friend must be seized with a sudden madness. But, 
from the consistency of her story, she became more and 
more convinced that all was true, it so well agreed with 
former occurrences, and still more convinced from that 
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inward feeling with which truth never faik to make itself 
known to us. Slie could not but view it as an extraordi- 
nary circumstance that she was herself now living, as it 
were, in the midst of one of those wild tales which she 
had formerly heard related. She gazed upon Undine with 
reverence, but could not keep from a shuddering feeling 
which seemed to come between her and her friend ; and 
slie could not but wonder when the knight, at their even- 
ing repast, shewed himself so kind and ftill of love towards 
a being who appeared to her, after the discoveries just 
made, more to resemble a phantom of the spirit- world 
than one of the human race. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The writer of this tale, both because it moves his own 
heart and he wishes it to move that of others, asks a favour 
of you, dear reader. Forgive him if he passes over a con- 
siderable space of time in a few words, and only tells 
you generally what therein happened. He knows well 
that it might be unfolded skilfully, and step by step, how 
Huldbrand's heart began to turn from Undine and towards 
Bertalda — how Bertalda met the young knight with ardent 
love, and how they both looked upon the poor wife as a 
mysterious being, more to be dreaded than pitied — how 
Undine wept, and her tears stung the conscience of her 
husband, without recalling his former love ; so that though 
at times he shewed kindness to her, a cold shudder soon 
forced him to turn from her to his fellow-mortal Bertalda ; 
— all this, the writer knows, might have been drawn out 
fully, and perhaps it ought to have been. But it would 
have made him too sad ; for he has witnessed such things, 
and shrinks from recalling even their shadow. Thou know- 
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est, probably, the like feeling, dear reader; for it is the 
lot of mortal man. Happy art thou if thou hast received 
the injury, not inflicted it; for in this case it is more bles<> 
sed to receive than to give. Then only a soft sorrow at 
such a recollection passes through thy heart, and perhaps a 
quiet tear trickles down thy cheek over the faded flowers 
in which thou once so heartily rejoiced. This is enough : 
we will not pierce our hearts with a thousand separate 
stings, but only bear in mind that all happened^ as I just 
now said. 

Poor Undine was greatly troubled ; and the other two 
were very far from being happy. Bertalda in particular, 
whenever she was in the slightest degree opposed in her 
wishes, attributed the cause to the jealousy and oppression 
of the injured wife. She was therefore daily in the babit 
of shewing a haughty and imperious demeanour, to which 
Undine yielded with a sad submission; and which was 
generally encouraged strongly by the now blinded Huld- 
brand. 

What disturbed the inmates of the castle still more, 
was the endless variety of wonderful apparitions which 
assailed Huldbrand and Bertalda in the vaulted passages 
of the building, and of which nothing had ever been heard 
before within the memory of man. The tall white man, 
in whom Huldbrand but too plainly recognised Undine's 
uncle KUhleborn, and Bertalda the spectral master of the 
water-works, often passed before them with threatening 
aspect and gestures ; more especially, however, before Ber- 
talda, so that, through terror, she had several times already 
fallen sick, and had, in consequence, frequently thought of 
quitting the castle. Yet partly because Huldbrand was but 
too dear to her, and she trusted to her innocence, since no 
words of love had passed between them, and partly also 
because she knew not whither to direct her steps, she lin- 
gered where she was. 

The old fisherman, on receiving the message from the 
lord of Rings tetten that Bertalda was his guest, returned 
1 
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answer in some lines almost too illegible to be deciphered, 
but still the best his advanced life and long disuse of 
writing permitted him to form. 

" I have now become," he wrote, " a poor old widower, 
for my beloved and faithful wife is dead. But lonely as 
I now sit in my cottage, I prefer Bertalda's remaining 
where she is, to her living with me. Only let her do 
nothing to hurt my dear Undine, else she will have my 
curse." 

The last words of this letter, Bertalda flung to the 
winds; but the permission to remain from home, which 
her father had granted her, she remembered, and clung 
to,— just as we are all of us wont to do in similar circum- 
stances. 

One day, a few moments after Uuldbrand had ridden 
out, Undine called together the domestics of the family, 
and ordered them to bring a large stone, and carefully to 
cover with it a magnificent fountain, that was situated in 
the middle of the castle court. The servants objected that 
it would oblige them to bring water from the valley be- 
low. Undine smiled s€ully. 

** I am sorry, my friends," replied she, " to increase 
your labour; I would rather bring up the water- vessels 
myself: but this fountain must indeed be closed. Believe 
me when I say that it must be done, and that only by 
doing it we can avoid a greater evil." 

The domestics were all rejoiced to gratify their gentle 
mistress ; and making no further inquiry, they seized the 
enormous stone. While they were raising it in their 
hands, and were now on the point of adjusting it over the 
fountain, Bertalda came running to the place, and cried, 
with an air of command, that they must stop ; that th^ 
water she used, so improving to her complexion, was 
brought from this fountain, and that she would by no 
means allow it to be closed. 

This time, however, Undine, while she shewed her 
usual gentleness, shewed more than het usual resolution : 
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she said it belonged to ber, as mistress of the bouse, to 
direct the hoasebold according to her best judgment ; and 
that she was accountable in this to no one but her lord 
and husband. 

** See, O pray see/' exclaimed the dissatisfied and in- 
dignant Bertalda, ^' how the beautiful water is curling 
and curving} winding and waving there^ as if distarbed 
at being shut out from the bright sunshine, and from the 
cheerful view of the human countenance, for whose mirror 
it was created V* 

In truth the water of the fountain was agitated, and 
Ibaming, and hissing in a surprising manner; it seemed 
as if there weie something within possessing life and will, 
that was struggling to free itself from confinement. But 
Undine only the more earnestly urged the accomplishment 
of her commands. This earnestness was scarcely required. 
The servants of the castle were as liappy in obeying their 
gentle lady, as in opposing the haughty spirit of Bertalda ; 
and however the latter might scold and threaten, still the 
stone was in a few minutes lying firm over the opening 
of the fountain. Undine leaned thoughtfully over it, and 
wrote with her beautiful fingers on the flat surface. She 
must, however, have had something very sliarp and cor- 
rosive in her hand, for when she retired, and the domes- 
tics went up to examine the stone, they discovered vari- 
ous strange characters upon it, which none of them had 
seen there before. 

When the knight returned home, toward evening, Ber- 
talda received him with tears, and complaints of Undine's 
conduct. He cast a severe glance of reproach at his poor 
wife, and she looked down in distress ; yet she said very 
calmly : 

" My lord and husband, you never reprove even a 
bond-slave before you hear his defence; how much less, 
then, your wedded wife V* 

"Speak, what moved you to this singular conduct?^ 
said the knight, with a gloomy countenance. 
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" I could wish to tell you when we are entirely alone/' 
said Undine, with a sigh. 

" Yott can tell me equally well in the presence of Ber- 
talda/' he replied. 

" Ye8, if you command me," said Undine ; " but do 
not command me — pray, pray do not !" 

She looked so humble, affectionate, and obedient, that 
the heart of the knight was touched and softened, as if it 
felt the influence of a ray from better times. He kindly 
took her arm within his, and led her to his apartment, 
where she spoke as follows : 

" You already know something, my beloved lord, of 
Kiihlebom, my eviUdisposed uncle, and have often felt 
displeasure at meeting him in the ]mssages of this castle. 
Several times has he terrified Bertalda even to swooning* 
He does this because he possesses no soul, being a mere 
elemental mirror of the outward world, while of the world 
within he can give no reflection. Then, too, he some- 
times observes that you are displeased with me, that in my 
childish weakness I weep at this, and that Bertalda, it may 
be, laughs at the same moment. Hence it is that he ima-» 
gines all is wrong with us, and in various ways mixes with 
our circle unbidden. What do I gain by reproving him^ 
by shewing displeasure, and sending him away ? He does 
not believe a word I say. His poor nature has no idea 
that the Joys and sorrows of love have so sweet a resem- 
blance, and are so intimately connected that no power on 
earth is able to separate them. A smile shines in the midst 
of tears, and a smile calls forth tears from their dwelling- 
place." 

She looked up at Huldbrand, smiling and weeping) 
and he agtdn felt within his heart all the magic of his for- 
mer love. She perceived it, and pressed him more ten- 
derly to her, while with tears of joy she went on thus : 

'^ When the disturber of our peace would not be dis- 
missed with words, I was obliged to shut the door upon 
him ; and the only entranoo by which he has access to us 
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is that fountain. His connexion with the other water- 
spirits here in this region is cut off by the valleys that 
border upon us ; and his kingdom first commences farther 
off on the Danube, in whose tribut€u*y streams some of his 
good friends have their abode. For this reason I caused 
the stone to be placed over the opening of the fountain^ 
and inscribed characters upon it, which baffle all the efforts 
of my suspicious unde ; so that he now has no power 
of intruding either upon you, or me, or Bertalda. Hu- 
man beings, it is true, notwithstanding the characters I 
have inscribed there, are able to raise the stone without 
any extraordinary trouble; there is nothing to prevent 
them. If you choose, therefore, remove it, according to 
Bertalda's desire ; but she assuredly knows not what she 
asks. The rude Kiihlebom looks with x>eculiar ill-will 
upon her; and should those things come to pass that he 
has predicted to me, and which may happen without your 
meaning any evil, ah ! dearest, even you yourself would 
be exposed to peril.'* 

Huldbrand felt the generosity of his gentle wife in the 
depth of his heart, since she had been so active in confin- 
ing her formidable defender, and even at the very moment 
she was reproached for it by Bertalda. He pressed her in 
his arms with the tenderest affection, and said, with emo- 
tion: 

"ITie stone shall remain unmoved; all remains, and 
ever shall remain, just as you choose to have it, my sweet- 
est Undine !" 

At these long-withheld expressions of tenderness, she 
returned his caresses with lowly delight, and at length 
said: "My dearest husband, since you are so kind and 
indulgent to-day, may I venture to ask a favour of 
you? See now, it is with you as with summer. Even 
amid its highest splendour, summer puts on the fiaming 
and thundering crown of glorious tempests, in which it 
strongly resembles a king and god on earth. You, too, 
are sometimes terrible in your rebukes; your eyes flash 
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lightning, while thunder reBounds in your voice ; and al- 
though this may be quite becoming to you, I in my folly 
cannot but sometimes weep at it. But never, I entreat 
you, behave thus toward me on a river, or even when we 
are near any water. For if you should, my relations would 
acquire a right over me. They would inexorably tear me 
from you in their fury, because Ihey would conceive that 
one of their race was injured ; and I should be compelled, 
as long as I lived, to dwell below in the crystal palaces, 
and never dare ascend to you again 5 or should they send 
me up to you ! — O God I that would be far worse still. 
No, no, my beloved husband; let it not come to that, if 
your poot Undine is dear to you." 

He solemnly promised to do as she desired ; and, in- 
expressibly happy and full of auction, the married pair 
returned from the apartment. At this very moment) Ber- 
talda came with some work-people whom she had mean- 
while ordered to attend her, and said with a fretful air^ 
which she had assumed of late : 

"Well, now the secret consultation is at an end, the 
stone may be nmoved. Go oat, workmen, and see to 
it." 

The knight, however, highly resenting her imperti* 
nence, said, in brief and very decisive terms: "The stone 
remfuns where it is!" He reproved Bertalda also for itte 
vehemence that she had shewn towards his wife. Where- 
upon the wcarkmen, smiling with secret satisfaction, with* 
drew ; while Bertalda, pale with rage, hurried away to her 
room. 

When the hour p( supper came, Bertalda was waited 
for in vain. They lent for her ; but the domestic found 
her apartments empty, and brought back with him only 
a sealed letter, addressed to the knight. He opened it in 
alarm, and read : 

" I feel with shame that I am only the daughter of a 
poor fisherman* That I for one moment forgot iMs, I will 
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make expiation in the miserable hut of my parents. Fare- 
well to you and your beautiful wife !" 

Undine was troubled at heart. With eagerness she en- 
treated Huldbrand to hasten after their friend, who had 
flown, and bring her back with him. Alas ! she had no 
occasion to urge him. His passion for Bertalda again burst 
forth with vehemence. He hurried round the castle^ in- 
quiring whether any one had seen which way the fair fu- 
gitive had gone. He could gain no information ; and was 
already in tiie court on his horse, determining to take at a 
venture the road by which he had conducted Bertalda to 
the castle, when there appeared a page, who assured him 
that he had met the lady on the path to the Black Valley. 
Swift as an arrow, the knight sprang through the gate in 
the direction pointed out, without hearing Undine's voice 
of agony, as she cried after him from the window : 

« To the Black Valley ? O, not there ! Huldbrand, 
not there ! Or if you will go, for Heaven's sake take me 
with you !" 

But when she perceived that all her calling was of no 
avail, she ordered her white palfrey to be instantly saddled, 
and followed the knight, without permitting a single ser- 
vant to accompany her. 

The Black Valley lies secluded far among the moun- 
tains. What its present name may be, I am unable to say. 
At the time of which I am speaking, the country -people 
gave it this appellation from the deep obscurity produced 
by the shadows of lofty trees, more especially by a crowded 
growth of firs that covered this region of moorland. Even 
the brook, which bubbled between the rocks, assumed the 
same dark hue, and shewed nothing of that cheerful aspect 
which streams are wont to wear that have the blue sk} 
immediately over them. 

It was now the dusk of evening; and between the 
heights it had become extremely wild and gloomy. The 
knight, in great anxiety, skirted the border of the brook. 
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He was at one time fearful that, by delay, he should allow 
the fugitive to advance too far before him ; and then again, 
in his too eager rapidity, he was afraid he might somewhere 
overlook and pass by her, should she be desirous of con- 
cealing herself from his search. He had in the mean time 
penetrated pretty far into the valley, and might hope soon 
to overtake the maiden, provided he were pursuing the 
right track. The fear, indeed, that he might not as yet 
have gained it, made his heart beat with more and more 
of anxiety. In the stormy night which was now approach- 
ing, and which always fell more fearfully over this valley, 
where would the delicate Bertalda shelter herself, should 
he fail to find her? At last, while these thoughts were 
darting across his mind, he saw something white glimmer 
through the branches on the ascent of the mountain. He 
thought he recognised Bertalda's robe; and he directed 
his course toward it. But his horse refused to go for- 
ward; he reared with a fury so uncontrollable, and his 
master was so unwilling to lose a moment, that (espe- 
cially as he saw the thickets were altogether impassable 
on horseback) he dismounted, and, having fastened his 
snorting steed to an elm, worked his way with caution 
through the matted underwood. The branches, moistened 
by the cold drops of the evening dew, struck against his 
forehead and cheeks ; distant thunder muttered from the 
further side of the mountains ; and every thing put on 
so strange an appearance, that he began to feel a dread 
of the white figure, which now lay at a short distance 
from him upon the ground. Still he could see distinctly 
that it was a female, either asleep or in a swoon, and 
dressed in long white garments such as Bertalda had worn 
the past day. Approaching quite near to her, he made a 
rustling with the branches and a ringing with his sword ; 
but she did not move. 

"Bertalda!" he cried, at first low, then louder and 
louder ; yet she heard him not. At last, when he uttered 
the dear name with an energy yet more powerful, a hollow 
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echo ftom the mountain -summits around the valley re- 
turned the deadened sound, '^BertaldaT' Still tlie sleeper 
continued insensihle. He stooped down ; but the dull- 
ness of the valley and the obscurity of twilight would not 
allow him to distinguish her features. While, with pain- 
ful uncertainty, he was bending over her, a flash of light- 
ning suddenly shot across the valley. By this stream of 
light, he saw a frightfully distorted visage close to his own ; 
and a hoarse voice reached his ear : 

" You enamoured swain, give me a kis^!" Huldbrand 
sprang upon his feet with a cry of horror; and the hideous 
figure rose with him. 

" Go home !" it cried, with a deep murmur r '' the 
fiends are abroad. Go home! or I have you I" And it 
stretched toward him its long white arms. 

" Malicious Kiihleborn I" exclcdmed the knight, with 
restored energy; <^ if Kiihleborn you are, what business 
have you here? — what's your will, you goblin? There, 
take your kiss !" And in fury he struck his sword at the 
form. But it vanished like vapour ; and a rush of water, 
which wetted him through and throtigh, left him in no 
doubt with what foe he had been engaged. 

" He wishes to frighten me back from my pursuit of 
Bertalda," said he to himself; ^' he imagines that I shall 
be terrified at his senseless tricks, and resign the poor 
distressed maiden to his power, so that he can wreak his 
vengeance upon her at will. But that he shall not, weak 
spirit of the flood ! What the heart of man can do, when 
it exerts the full force of its will and of its noblest powers, 
the poor goblin cannot fathom." 

He felt the truth of his words, and that they had in- 
spired his heart with fresh courage. Fortune, too, ap- 
peared to favour him; for, before reaching his fastened 
steed, he distinctly heard the voice of Bertalda, weeping 
not far before him, amid the roar of the thunder and the 
tempest, which every moment increased. He flew swiftly 
toward the sound, and found the trembling maiden, just 
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as she was attempting to climb the steeps hoping to escape 
from the dreadful darkness of this valley. He drew near 
her with expressions of love ; and bold and proud as her 
resolution had so lately been, she now felt nothing but joy 
that the man whom she so passionately loved should rescue 
her from this frightful solitude, and thus call her back to 
the joyful life in the castle.' She followed almost unresist- 
ing, but so spent with fatigue, that the knight was glad to 
bring her to his horse, which he now hastily unfastened 
from the elm, in order to lift the fair wanderer upon him, 
and then to lead him carefully by the reins through the 
uncertain shades of the valley. 

But, owing to the wild apparition of Kuhlebom, the 
horse had become wholly unmanageable. Rearing and 
wildljT snorting as he was, the knight must have used un- 
common effort to mount the beast himself; to place the 
trembling Bertalda upon him was impossible. They were 
compelled, therefore, to return home on foot. While with 
one hand the knight drew the steed after him by the bridle, 
he supported the tottering Bertalda with the other. She 
exerted all the strength in her power, in order to escape 
speedily from this vale of terrors. But weariness weighed 
her do^Ti like lead ; and all her limbs trembled, partly in 
consequence of what she had suffered from the extreme 
terror which Kuhlebom had already caused her, and partly 
from her present fear at the roar of the tempest and thun- 
der amid the mountain-forest. 

At last she slid from the arm of the knight ; and sink- 
ing upon the moss, she said : " Only let me lie here, my 
noble lord. I suffer the punishment due to my folly ; and 
I must perish here through faintness and dismay." 

" Never, gentle lady, willlleave you," cried Huldbrand, 
vainly trying to restrain the furious animal he was leading ; 
for the horse was all in a foam, and began to chafe more 
ungovernably than before, till the knight was glad to keep 
him at such a distance from the exhausted maiden as to 
save her from a new alarm. But hardly had he withdrawn 
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five Bteps with the frantic steed, 'when nhe began to call 
after him in the mont sorrowful accenls, fearful that be 
would actually leave her in this horrible wilderness. He 
was at a loss what course to take. He would gladly have 
given the enraged beast his liberty; he would have let 
him rush away amid the night and exhaust his fury,- had 
he not feared that in this narrow defile his iron-shod hoofii 
might come thundering over the very spot where Bertalda 
lay. 

In this extreme peril and embarrassment, be heard 
with delight the rumbling wheels of a wagon, as it came . 
slowly descending the stony way behind them. He called 
out for help : answer was returned in the deep voice of a 
man, bidding tliem have patience, but promising assiet* 
ance ; and two grey horses soon after shone through the 
bushes, and near them their driver in the white frock of a 
carter ; and next appeared a great sheet of white liaen^ 
with which the goods he seemed to be conveying were 
covered. The greys, in obedience to a shout from their 
master, stood still. He came up to the knight, and aided 
him in checking the fury of the foaming charger* 

" I know well enough,*' said he, " what is the matter 
with the brute. The first time I travelled this way, my 
horses were just as wilful and headstrong as yours. The 
reason is, there is a water-spirit haunts this valley,— and 
a wicked wight they say he is, — who takes delight in mis* 
chief and witcheries of this sort. But I have learned a 
charm ; and if you will let me whisper it in your horse's 
ear, he will stand just as quiet as my silver greys there.'' 

^'Try your luck^ then, and help us as quickly as pes* 
sible 1'' said the impatient knight. 

Upon this the wagoner drew down the head of the 
rearing courser close to his own, and spoke some words 
in his ear. The animal instantly stood still and subdued ; 
only his quick panting and smoking sweat shewed his 
recent violence. 

Huldbrand had little time to inquire by what means 
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this had been effected. He agreed with the man that he 
should take Bertalda in his wagon, where, as he said, a 
quantity of soft cotton was stowed, and he might in this 
way convey her to Castle Ringstetten : the knight could 
accompany them on horseback. But the horse appeared 
to be too much exhausted to carry his master so far. See- 
ing this, the man advised him to mount the wagon with 
Bertalda. The horse could be attached to it behind. 

" It is down hill," said he, " and the load for my greys 
will therefore be light." 

The knight accepted his offer, and entered the wagon 
with Bertalda. The horse followed patiently after ; while 
the wagoner, sturdy and attentive, walked beside them. 

Amid the silence and deepening obscurity of the night, 
the tempest sounding more and more remote, in the com- 
fortable feeling of their security, a confidential conversation 
arose between Huldbrand and Bertalda. He reproached 
her in the most flattering words for her resentful flight. 
She excused herself with humility and feeling ; and from 
every tone of her voice it shone out, like a lamp guiding 
to the beloved through night and darkness, that Huld- 
brand was still dear to her. Tl^e knight felt the sense of 
her words, rather than heard the words themselves, and 
answered simply to this sense. 

Then the wagoner suddenly shouted, with a startling 
voice ; " Up, my greys, up with your feet I Hey, now 
together ! — shew your spirit ! — remember who you are I" 

The knight bent over the side of the wagon, and saw 
that the horses had stepped into the midst of a foaming 
stream, and were indeed almost swimming; while the 
wheels of the wagon were rushing round and flashing like 
mill-wheels ; and the wagoner had got on before, to avoid 
the sw' J of the flood, 

^^ What sort of a road is this ? It leads into the middle 
of the stream !" cried Huldbrand to his guide. 

" Not at all, sir," returned he, with a laugh j " it is 
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just the contrary. The stream is ranning in the middle of 
our road. Only look about you^ and see how all is over- 
flowed !" 

The whole valley^ in fact, was in commotion, as the 
waters, suddenly raised and visibly rising, swept over 
it. 

i' It is Kuhlebom, that evil water-spirit, who wishes 
to drown us V exclaimed the knight. " Have you no 
charm of protection against him, firiend ?" 

" I have one," answered the wagoner ; " but I can- 
not and must not make use of it, before you know who 
I am." 

" Is this a time for riddles ?" cried the knight. *< The 
flood is every moment rising higher; and what does it 
concern me to know who you are ?" 

^' But mayhap it does concern you, though," said the 
guide ; " for / am Kuhlebom." 

Thus speaking, he thrust his head into the wagon^ and 
laughed with a distorted visage. But the wagon remained 
a wagon no longer; the grey horses were horses no longer; 
all was transformed to foam — all sank into the waters that 
rushed and hissed around them ; while the wagoner him- 
self, rising in the form of a gigantic wave, dragged the 
vainly struggling courser under the waters, then rose again 
huge as a liquid tower, swept over the heads of the float- 
ing pair, and was on the point of burying them irrecover- 
ably beneath it. Then the soft voice of Undine was heard 
through the uproar ; the moon emerged from the clouds ; 
and by its light Undine was seen on the heights above the 
valley. She rebuked, she threatened the floods below her. 
The menacing and tower-like billow vanished, muttering 
and murmuring ; the waters gently flowed away under the 
beams of the moon ; while Undine, like a hovering white 
dove, flew down from the hill, raised the knight and Ber- 
talda, and bore them to a green spot, where, by her earnest 
efforts, she soon restored them and dispelled their terrors. 
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She then assisted Bertalda to mount the white palfrey on 
which she had herself been borne to the valley ; and thus 
all three returned homeward to Castle Hingstetten. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

After this last adventure, they lived at the castle undis- 
turbed and in peaceful enjoyment. The knight was more 
and more impressed with the heavenly goodness of his 
wife, which she had so nobly shewn by her instant pur- 
suit, and by the rescue she had effected in the Black 
Valley, where the power of Kiihlebom again commenced. 
Undine herself enjoyed that peace and security which 
never fails the soul as long as it knows distinctly that it 
is on the right path ; and besides, in the newly awakened 
love and regard of her husband, a thousand gleams of 
hope and joy shone upon her. 

Bertalda, on the other hand, shewed herself grateful, 
humble, and timid, without taking to herself any merit for 
so doing. Whenever Huldbrand or Undine began to ex- 
plain to her their reason for covering the fountain, or their 
adventures in the Black Valley, she would earnestly en- 
treat them to spare her the recital, for the recollection of 
the fountain occasioned her too much shame, and that of 
the Black Valley too much terror. She learnt nothing 
more about either of them; and what would she have 
gained from more knowledge ? Peace and joy had visi- 
bly taken up their abode at Castle Ringstetten. They 
enjoyed their present blessings in perfect security, and 
now imagined that life could produce nothing but pleasant 
flowers and fruits. 

In this happiness, winter came and passed away ; and 
spring, with its foliage of tender green, and its heaven 
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of softest blue, succeeded, to gladden the hearts of the 
three inmates of the castle. The seajBon was in har- 
mony with their minds, and their minds imparted their 
own hues to the season. What wonder, then, that its 
storks and swallows inspired them also with a disposition 
to travel? On a bright morning, while they were wan- 
dering down to one of the sources of the Danube, Huld- 
brand spoke of the magnificence of this noble stream, how 
it continued swelling as it flowed through countries en- 
riched by its waters, with what splendour Vienna rose and 
sparkled on its banks, and how it grew lovelier and mor^. 
impdsing throughout its progress. 

''It niust be glorious to trace its course down to Yi-. 
enna 1'' Bertalda exclaimed, with warmth ; but immedi<« 
atfely resuming the humble and modest demeanour she had 
recently shewn, she paused and blushed in silence. 

This much moved Undine ; and with the liveliest wish 
to gi^tify her friend, she said, '' What hinders our taking 
this little Voyage?" 

Bertalda leapt up with delight, and the two friends at 
the same moment began painting this enchanting voyage 
on the Danube in the most brilliant colours. Huldbmnd, 
too, agreed to the project with pleasure; only he once 
whispered, with something of alarm, in Undine's ear : 

" But at that distance Kiihleborn becomes possessed 
of his power again \" 

" Let him come, let him come," She answered with a 
laugh ; <* I shall be there, and he dares do none of his mis*' 
chief in my presence." 

Thus was the last impediment removed: they prepared 
for the expedition, and soon set out upon it with lively 
spirits and the brightest hopes. 

But be not surprised, O man, if events almost always 
happen very differently from what you expect. That ina« 
licious power which lies in ambush for our destruction 
delights to lull its chosen victim asleep with sweet songs 
and golden delusions ; while, on the other hand, the me»» 
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senger of Hearen often strikes tharply at our door, to 
alann and awaken us. 

During the first days of their passage down the Dan- 
ube^ they were unusually happy. The farther they ad- 
vanced upon the waters of this proud liver, the views 
became more and more fair. But amid scenes other- 
wise most delicious, and from which they had promised 
themselves the purest delight, the stubborn KUhlebom, 
dropping all disguise, began to shew his power of an- 
noying them. He had no other means of doing this, 
indeed, than by tricks, — for Undine often rebuked the 
swelling waves or the contrary winds, and then the inso- 
lence of the enemy was instantly humbled and subdued ; 
but his attacks were renewed, and Undine's reproofs again 
became necessary ; so that the pleasure of the fellow-<tra- 
Vellera was completely destroyed. The boatmen, too, were 
continually whispering to one another in dismay, and eye- 
ing their three superiors with distrust^ while even the 
servants began more and more to form dismal surmiset, 
and to wateh their master and mistress with looks oS sue** 
picion. 

Huldbrand often said in his own mind, *' This comes 
when like marries not like — when a man forms an unna- 
tural union with a sea^notaiden.^' Excusing himself, 9B we 
all love to do, he would add : ^' I did not, m £iiet> know 
that she toas a maid of the sea. It is my misfortune that 
my stepst are haunted and disturbed by the wild huBMmrt 
of her kindred, but it is not my crime.^' 

By reflections lil^e these, he felt himself in some mea- 
sure Sitrengthened ; bul^ on the other hand, he felt the 
more ill-humour^ ahnost dislike, towards Undine. He 
would look apgrily at her, and the unhappy wife but too 
well li^nderstood his meaning. One day, grieved by this 
unkii^l^essy ^ weU as- e^hau^ted by her uufemitted exer^ 
tions to frustrate the artifices of Kiihleborn^ she toward 
evening fell into a deep slumber, roeked and soothed by 
the gefitle motion of the bark. But hardly had she closed 
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her eyes, when every person in the boat, in whatever di- 
rection he might look, saw the head of a man, frightful 
beyond imagination : each head rose out of the waves, not 
like that of a person swimming, but quite perpendicular, 
as if firmly fastened to the watery mirror, and yet moving 
on with the bark. Every one wished to shew to his com- 
panion what terrified himself, and each perceived the same 
expression of horror on the face of the other, only hand« 
and eyes were directed to a different quarter, as if to a 
point where the monster, half laughing and half threaten- 
ing, rose opposite to each. 

When, however, they wished to make one another 
understand the sight, and all cried out, '' Look there !" 
" No, there I" the frightful heads all became visible to 
each, and the whole river around the boat swarmed with 
the most horrible faces. All raised a scream of terror at 
the sight, and Undine started from sleep. As she opened 
her eyes, the deformed visages disappeared. But Huld- 
brand was made furious by so many hideous visions. He 
would have burst out in wild imprecations, had not Un- 
dine with the meekest looks and gentlest tone of voice 
said: 

" For God's sake, my husband, do not express displea- 
sure against me here, — we are on the water." 

The knight was silent, and sat down absorbed in deep 
thought. Undine whispered in his ear : " Would it not 
be better, my love, to give up this foolish voyage, and 
return to Castle Ringstetten in peace ?" 

But Huldbrand murmured wrathfully : " So I must 
become a prisoner in my own castle, and not be allowed 
to breathe a moment but while the fountain is covered ? 
Would to Heaven that your cursed kindred" .... 

Then Undine pressed her fair hand on his lips caress- 
ingly. He said no more ; but in silence pondered on all 
that Undine had before said. 

Bertalda, meanwhile, had given herself up to a crowd 
of thronging thoughts. Of Undine's origin she knew a 
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good deeiy but not the whole; aznl the terrible Kiihle- 
born especially remained to her an awful, an impenetrable 
my»tery — never, indeed, had she once heard his name. 
Musing upon these wondrous things, she unclasped, with« 
out being fully conscious of what she was doing, a golden 
necklace, which Huldbrand, on one of the preceding days 
of their passage, had bought fer her of a travelling trader ; 
and she was now letting it ioat in sport just over the sur- 
face of the stream, while in her dreamy mood she enjoyed 
the bright reflection it threw on the water, so dear beneath 
the glow of evening. That instant a huge hand Abashed 
suddenly up from the Danube, seized the necklace in its 
grasp, Guaul vanished with it beneath the flood. Bertalda 
shrieked aloud^ and a scornful laugh came pealing up 
from the depth of the river. 

The knight could now restrain his wrath no longer. 
He started up, poured forth a torrent of re^NPoaches, heaped 
curses upon all who interfered with his friends and troubled 
his life, and dared them all, water-spirits or mermaids^ to 
come within the sweep of his sword. 

Bertalda, meantime, wept for the loss of the ornament 
so very dear to her heart, and her tears were to Huldbrand 
as oil poured upon the flame of his fury ; while Undine 
held her hand over the side oil the boot, dipping it in the 
waves, softly mumHiring to herself, and only at times in- 
terrupting her strange mysterioua whisper to entreat her 
husband : 

^^ Do not reprove me here, beloved ; blame all others 
as you will, but not me. You know why 1'' And in trutii, 
though he was trembling with excess of passion^ he kept 
himself from any word directly against her. 

She then brought up in her wet hand, which she had 
been holding under the waves, a coral necklace, of such 
exquisite beauty, such sparkling brilliancy, as dazzled the 
eyes of all who beheld it. '^ Take this,'^ said she, holding 
it out kindly to Bertalda ; ^^ I have ordened it to bebrought^ 
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to make some amends for your loss ; so do not grieve any 
more, poor child." 

But the knight rushed between them, and, snatching 
the beautiful ornament out of Undine's hand, hurled it 
back into the flood ; and, mad with rage, exclaimed : 
** So, then, you have still a connexion with them I In the 
name of all witches, go and remain among them with your 
presents, you sorceress, and leave us human beings in 
peace V 

With fixed but streaming eyes, poor Undine gazed on 
him, her hand still stretched out, just as when she had so 
lovingly offered her brilliant gift to Bertalda. She then 
began to weep more and more, as if her heart would 
break, like an innocent, tender child, cruelly aggrieved. 
At last, wearied out, she said : *' Farewell, dearest, fore- 
well. They shall do you no harm ; only remain true, that 
I may have power to keep them from you. But I must 
go hence ! go hence, even in this early youth ! Oh, woe, 
woe ! what have you done ! Oh, woe, woe !" 

And she vanished over the side of the boat. Whether 
she plunged into the stream, or whether, like water melt- 
ing into water, she flowed away with it, they knew not, 
— her disappearance was like both and neither. But she 
was lost in the Danube, instantly and completely ; only 
little waves were yet whispering and sobbing around the 
boat, and they could almost be heard to say, " Oh, woe, 
woe ! Ah, remain true ! -^Oh, woe !" 

But Huldbrand, in a passion of burning tears, threw 
himself upon the deck of the bark ; and a deep swoon 
soon wrapped the wretched man in a blessed forgetfulness 
of misery. 

Shall we call it a good or an evil thing, that our moum<» 
ing has no long duration? I mean that deep mourning 
which comes from the very well-springs of our being. Which 
so becomes one with the lost objects of our love, that we 
hardly realise their loss, while our grief devotes itself 
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religiously to the honouring of their image, until we reach 
that houme which they have already reached ! 

Truly all good men ohserve in a degree this religious 
devotion ; but yet it soon ceases to be that first deep grief. 
Other and new images throng in, until, to our sorrow, we 
experience the vanity of all earthly things. Therefore I 
must say : Alas, that our mourning should be of such short 
duration ! 

The lord of Ringstetten experienced this ; but whether 
for his good, we shall discover in the sequel of this history. 
At first he could do nothing but weep-^weep as bitterly as 
the poor gentle Undine had wept, when he snatched out 
of her hand that brilliant ornament, with which she so 
kindly wished to make amends for Bertalda's loss. And 
then he stretched his hand out, as she had done, and wept 
again like her, with renewed violence. He cherished a 
secret hope, that even the springs of life would at last be- 
come exhausted by weeping. And has not the like thought 
passed through the minds of many of us with a painful 
pleasure in times of sore affliction ? Bertalda wept with 
him ; and they lived together a long while at the castle of 
Ringstetten in undisturbed quiet, honouring the memory 
of Undine, and having almost wholly forgotten their for- 
mer attachment. And therefore the good Undine, about 
this time, often visited Huldbrand's dreams : she soothed 
him with soft and affectionate caresses, and then went 
away again, weeping in silence ; so that when he awoke, 
he sometimes knew not how his cheeks came to be so wet, 
— whether it was caused by het* tears, or only by his own. 

But as time advanced, these visions became less fre- 
quent, and the sorrow of the knight less keen ; still he 
might never, perhaps, have entertained any other wish 
than thus quietly to think of Undine, and to speak of 
her, had not the old fisherman arrived unexpectedly at the 
castle, and earnestly insisted on Bertalda's returning with 
him as his child. He had received information of Undine's 
disappearance ; and he was not willing to allow Bertalda 
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lo contiDUe longeT at ^ eastle witk tbe widowed knigrht. 
" For," said he, " wketfeer my daughter loves nae or not 
i»at present what I care not to kaow ; but her good name 
is at stake ; and where that is the case, nothing else may 
be thought of.'' 

This resolution of the old fisherman, and the feaj^ful 
•oUtttde that, on Bevtakla't^ departure^ threatened ta q^ 
press the knight in every hall and passage of the deserted 
castle^ brought to ligh:t what had disappeared in hia sor- 
row lor Undine,— I mean^ hi» attachment to th« fair Bev- 
talda ; and this he made known to- her father.. 

The fisherman had many objections to make to the 
proposed marriage. The old man had loved ¥nd«:ie witi^ 
exceeding tendemesii,^ and it was doubtful to his mind that 
the mere disappearance of his beloved child could ba pro^ 
perly viewed as her death. But were it even granted that 
her corpse were lying stifi^ and cold at the bottom of the 
Dcmube, or swept away by the current to the ocean, still 
Bertalda had had some share in her death ; and it waa 
unfitting for her to step into the place of the poor injnred 
wife. The fisherman, however, had felt a strong regard 
also for the knight : this, and the entreaties of his dauglv- 
ter, who had become much more gentle and respectful, as 
well as her tears for Undine, all exerted their influence; 
and he must at last have been forced to give up his op- 
portion, for he remained at the castle without objection, 
and a messenger was sent off express to Father Heilmann, 
who in former and happier days had united Undine and; 
Huldbrand, requesting him to come and perform t^^ ceoen 
mony at the knight's second marriage. 

Hardly had the holy man read through the letter froiq 
the lord of Hingstetten, ere he set out upon tlie journe^i,, 
and made much greater despatch on his way to the ca9tte'' 
than the messenger from it had made in reaching him. 
Whenever his breath failed him in his rapid j^i'ogress, or 
his old limbs ached with fatigue, he would say to himself: 
^^ Perhaps I shall be able to prevent a sin ; then sisfc 
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not, withered body, before I arrive at the end of my jour- 
ney!" And with renewed vigour he pressed forward, 
hurrying on without rest or repose, until, late one even- 
ing, he entered the shady court-yard of the castle of Ring- 
stetten. 

The betrothed pair were sitting side by side under the 
trees, and the aged fisherman in a thoughtful mood sat 
near them. The moment they saw Father Heilmonn, 
they rose with a spring of joy, and pressed round him 
with eager welcome. But he, in a few words, asked the 
bridegroom* to return with him into the castle ; and when 
Huldbrand stood mute with surprise, and delayed com- 
plying with his earnest request, the pious priest said to 
him: 

" I do not know why I should want to speak to you in 
private ; what I have to say as much concerns Bertalda 
and the fisherman as yourself; and what we must at some 
time hear, it is best to hear as soon as possible. Are 
you, then, so very cv.rtain. Knight Huldbrand, that your 
first wife is actually dead ? I can hardly think it. I will 
say nothing, indeed, of the mysterious state in which she 
may be now existing ; I know nothing of it with certainty. 
But that she was a most devoted and faithful wife, is 
beyond all dispute. And for fourteen nights past, she 
has appeared to me in a dream, standing at my bedside, 
wringing her tender hands in anguish, and sighing out, 
* Ah, prevent him, dear father ! I am still living ! Ah, 
save his life ! Ah, save his soul !' 

*' I did not understand what this vision of the night 
could mean, then came your messenger ; and I have now 
hastened hither, not to unite, but, as I hope, to separate 
what ought not to be joined together. Leave her, Huld- 
brand ! leave him, Bertalda ! He still belongs to another ; 
and do you not see on his pale cheek his grief for his lost 
wife ? That is not the look of a bridegroom ; and the 

1 The betrothed are called bride and bridegroom in Germany. 
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ttpurit 8iiy9 to me^ that < if you do not leave him^ yon will 
never be happy 1' " 

The three felt in their inmost hearts that Father Heil- 
mann spoke the truth; but they would not believe it. 
Even the old fisherman was so infatuated, that he thought 
it could not be otherwise than as they h&d latterly settled 
amongst themselves. They all^ therefore, with a deteiv 
mined and gloomy eagerness, struggled against the le- 
presentations and warnings of the priest, until, shaking 
his head and oppressed with sorrow, he finally quitted the 
castle, not choosing to accept their offered shelter even fo« 
a single night, or indeed so much as to taste a morsel of 
the refreshment they brought him. Huld brand persuaded 
himself, however, that the priest was a mere visionary 5 
and sent at daybreak to a monk of the nearest monastery, 
who, without scruple, promised to perform the c^remoBy 
in a few days. 
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CHAPTER tX. 

It was between night and dawn of day that Huldbrand 
was lying on his couch, half waking and half sleeping. 
Whenerer h^ attempted to compose himself to sleep, a 
terror came upon him and scared him, as if his slumbers 
were haunted with spectres. But he made an e£fort to 
rouse himself fully. He felt fanned as by the wings of a 
swan, and lulled as by the murmuring of waters, till in 
sweet confusion of the senses he sunk back into his state 
of half consciousness. 

At last, howeyei*, he must have fallen perfectly asleep ; 
for he seemed to be lifted up by wings of the swans, and 
to be wafted far away over land and sea, while their mu-^ 
sic swelled on hiii ear most sweetly. ^' The music of the 
swan ! the song of the swan !'' he could not but repeat to 
himself every moment ; " is it not a sure foreboding of 
death V Probably, however, it had yet another meaning. 
All at once he seemed to be hovering over the Mediter- 
raneah Sea^ A swan sang nielodiously in his ear, that this 
woB the Mediterranean Sea. And while he was looking 
down upoii the waves, they became transparent as crystal, 
so that he Could see through them to the very bottom. 

At this a thrill of delight shot through him, for he could 
see Undine where she Was sitting beneath the clear crystal 
dome. It is true she was weeping very bitterly, and looked 
much sadder than in those happy days when they lived 
together at the castle of Ringstetten, both on their arrival 
and afterward^ just before they set out upon their fatal 
passage down the Danube. The knight could not help 
thinking upon all this With deep emotion, but it did not 
appear that Undine was aware of his presence. 

Kiihleborn had meanwhile approached her, and was 
about to reprove her fot weeping, when she drew herself 
up, and looked upon him With an air so m^cstic and com- 
manding, that he almost shrunk back. 
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*' Although I now dwell here beneath the waters,'* said 
she, " yet I have brought my soul with me. And there- 
fore I may weep, little as you can know what such tears 
are. They are blessed, as every thing is blessed to one 
gifted with a true soul.'' 

He shook his head incredulously ; and after some 
thought, replied : ^' And yet, niece, you are subject to our 
laws, as a being of the same nature with ourselves ; and 
should he prove unfaithful to you, and marry again^ you 
are obliged to take away his life.'' 

*' He remains a widower to this very hour," replied 
Undine ; '^ and I am still dear to his sorrowful heart/' 

" He is, however, betrothed," said KUhlebomy with a 
laugh of scorn ; " and let only a few days wear away, 
and then comes the priest with his nuptial blessing ; and 
then you must go up to the death of the husband with 
two wives." 

** I have not the power," returned Undine, with a 
smile. '^ I have sealed up the fountain securely against 
myself and all of my race." 

" Still, should he leave his castle," said Kiihlebom, 
" or should he once allow the fountain to be uncovered, 
what then ? for he thinks little enough of these things," 

" For that very reason," said Undine, still smiling 
amid her tears, " for that very reason he is at this mo- 
ment hovering in spirit over the Mediterranean Sea, and 
dreaming of the warning which our discourse gives him. 
I thoughtfully planned all this." 

That instant, Kiihlebom, inflamed with rage, looked 
up at the knight, wrathfully threatened him, stamped on 
the ground, and then shot like an arrow beneath the 
waves. He seemed to swell in his fury to the size of a 
whale. Again the swans began to sing, to wave their 
wings, and fly; the knight seemed to soar away over 
mountains and streams, and at last to alight at Castle 
Ringstetten, and to awake on his couch. 

Upon his couch he actually did awake; and his at- 
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tendant, entering at the same moment, informed him that 
Father Heilmann was still lingering in the neighbourhood ; 
that he had the evening before met with him in the forest, 
where he was sheltering himself under a hut, which he 
had formed by interweaving the branches of trees, and 
covering them with moss and fine brushwood ; and that 
to the question, *' What he was doing there, since he would 
not give the marriage-blessing?'' his answer was: 

" There are many other blessings than those given at 
marriages ; and though I did not come to officiate at the 
wedding, I may still officiate at a very different solemnity. 
All things have their seasons ; we must be ready for them 
all. Besides, marrying and mourning are by no means so 
very unlike ; as every one, not wilfully blinded, must know 
full well." >|f 

The knight made many bewildered reflections on these 
words and on his dream. But it is very difficult to give 
up a thing which we have once looked upon as certain ; so 
all continued as had been arranged previously. 

Should I relate to you how passed the marriage-feast 
at Castle Ringstetten, it would be as if you saw a heap 
of bright and pleasant things, but all overspread with a 
black mourning crape, through whose darkening veil their 
brilliancy would appear but a mockery of the nothingness 
of all earthly joys. 

It was not that any spectral delusion disturbed the 
scene of festivity ; for the castle, as we well know, had 
been secured against the mischief of water-spirits. But 
the knight, the fisherman, and all the guests, were unable 
to banish the feeling that the chief personage of the feast 
was still wanting, and that this chief personage could be no 
other than the gentle and beloved Undine. 

Whenever a door was heard to open, all eyes were in- 
voluntarily turned in that direction ; and if it was nothing 
but the steward with new dishes, or the cup-bearer with a 
supply of wine of higher flavour than the last, they again 
looked down in sadness and disappointment; while the 
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flashef of wit and merriment which had been jiassing at 
timet from one to another, were extinguished by tears of 
mournful remembrance. 

The bride was the least thoughtful of the company^ 
and therefore the most happy ; but even to her it some- 
times seemed strange that she should be sitting at the 
head of the table, wearing a green wreath and gold -em- 
broidered robe, while Undine was lying a corpse, stiff and 
cold, at the bottom of the Danube, or carried out by the 
current into the ocean. For ever since her figither had sug- 
gested something of this sort; his words were continually 
sounding in her ear; and this day, in particular, they 
would neither fade from her memory, nor yield to other 
thoughts. 

Evening had scarcely arrived, when the company re- 
turned to their homes; not dismissed by the impatience 
of the bridegroom, as wedding parties are sometimes 
broken up, but constrained solely by heavy sadness and 
forebodings of evil. Bertalda retired with her maidens, 
and the knight with his attendants, to undress ; but there 
was no gay laughing company of bridesmaids and brides- 
men at this mournful festival. 

Bertalda wished to awake more cheerfHil thoughts : she 
ordered her maidens to spread before her u brilliant set of 
jewels, a present from Huldbrand, together with rich ap- 
parel and veils, that she might select from among them the 
brightest and most beautif\il for her dress in the morning. 
The attendants rejoiced at this opportunity of pouring forth 
good wishes and promises of happiness to their young 
mistress, and failed not to extol the beauty of the bride 
with the most glowing eloquence. This went on for a 
long time, until Bertalda at last, looking in a mirror, said 
with a sigh : 

*' Ah, but do you not see plainly how iVeckled I am 
growing ? Look here on the side of my neck." 

They looked at the place, and found the freckles, in- 
deed, as their fair mistress had said ; but they called them 
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mere beauty^ipotoi the faintest toucbei of the sun, such as 
would only heighten the whiteneM of her delicate com- 
plexion. Bertalda shook her head, and still tiewed them 
as a blemish. 

^' And I could remove them/' she said at last, sighing* 
" But the castle-fountain is covered, from which I for- 
merly used to have that precious water, so purifying to the 
skin. Oh, had I this evening only a single flask of it t" 

*' Is that all?'' cried an alert waiting-maid, laughing, 
as she glided out of the apartment. 

" She will not be so foolish," said Bertalda, well- 
pleased and surprised, " as to cause the stone-cover of the 
fbuntain to be taken off this very evening?'' That instant 
they heard the tread of men already passing along the 
court-yard, and otuld see from the window where the offi- 
cious maiden was leading them directly up to the fountain, 
and that they carried levers and other instruments on their 
shoulders. 

'^ It is certainly my will," said Bertalda, with a smile, 
** if it does not take them too long." And pleased with 
the thought, that a word from her was now sufficient to 
accomplish what had formerly been refused with a painfUl 
reproof, she looked down upon their operations in the 
bright moonlit castle^^court. 

The men raised the enormouft stone with an effort*, 
some one of the number indeed would occasionally sigh, 
when he recollected they were destroying the work of their 
former beloved mistress. Their labour, however, was much 
lighter than they had expected. It seemed as if some 
power from within the fountain itself aided them in raiting 
the stone. 

"It appears," said the workmen to one another in 
astonishment, "as if the confined water had become a 
springing fountain," And the stone rose more and more, 
and, almost without the assistance of the work-people, 
rolled slowly down upon the pavement with a hollow 
sound. But an appearance from the opening of the fbon- 
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tain filled them with awe, as it rose like a white column of 
water : at first they imagined it really to be a fountain, 
until they perceived the rising form to be a pale female, 
veiled in white. She wept bitterly, raised her hands above 
her head, wringing them sadly, as with slow and solemn 
step she moved toward the castle. The servants shrank 
back, and fled from the spring ; while the bride, pale and 
motionless with horror, stood with her maidens at the 
window. When the figure had now come close beneath 
their room, it looked up to them sobbing, and Bertalda 
thought she recognised through the veil the pale features 
of Undine. But the mourning form passed on sad, re- 
luctant, and lingering, as if going to the place of execu- 
tion. Bertalda screamed to her maids to call the knight; 
not one of them dared to stir from her place ; and even the 
bride herself became again mute,^ as if trembling at tlie 
sound of her own voice. 

While they continued standing at the window, motion- 
less as statues, the mysterious * wanderer had entered tlie 
castle, ascended the well-known stairs, and traversed the 
well-known halls, in silent tears. Alas, how different had 
she once passed through these rooms ! 

The knight had in the mean time dismissed his attend- 
ants. Half-undressed and in deep dejection, he was stand- 
ing before a large mirror; a wax taper burned dimly 
beside him. At this moment some one tapped at his door, 
very, very softly. Undine had formerly tapped in this 
way, when she was playing some of her endearing wiles. 

" It is all an illusion !*' said he to himself. " I must 
to my nuptial bed." 

" You must indeed, but to a cold one !" he heard a 
voice, choked with sobs, repeat from without; and then 
he saw in the mirror, that the door of his room was slowly, 
slowly opened, and the white figure entered, and gently 
closed it behind her. 

" They have opened the spring," said she in a low tone ; 
" and now I am here, and you must die." 
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He felt, in bis failing breath, that this must indeed be ; 
but, covering his eyes with his hands, he cried : " Do not, 
in my death-hour, do not make me mad with terror. If 
that veil conceals hideous features, do not lift it ! Take 
my life, but let me not see you," 

" Alas !'' replied the pale iigure, " will you not then 
look upon me once more ? I am as fair now as when you 
wooed me on the island !" 

" O if it indeed were so,'' sighed Huldbrand^ " and 
that I might die by a kiss from you I" 

" Most willingly, my own love," said she. She threw 
back her veil ; heavenly fair shone forth her pure coun- 
tenance. Trembling with love and the awe of approaching 
death, the knight leant towards her. She kissed him with 
a holy kiss ; but she relaxed not her hold, pressing him 
more closely in her arms, and weeping as if she would 
weep away her soul. Tears rushed into the knight's eyes, 
while a thrill both of bliss and agony shot through his 
heart, until he at last expired, sinking softly back from 
her fair arms upon the pillow of his couch, a corse. 

*' I have wept him to death !" said she to some do- 
mestics, who met her in the ante-chamber ; and passing 
through the terrified group, she went slowly out, and dis- 
appeared in the fountain. 
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Father Hbilhaitn had returned to the castle as soon as 
the death of the lord of Hingstetten was made known in 
the neighhonrhood ; and he arrived at the very hour when 
the monk who had married the nnforttmate couple was 
hurrying from the door, overcome with dismay and horror. 

When father Heilmann was informed of this^ he re- 
plied : '^ It is all well ; and now come the dutiea of my 
office, in which I have no need of an assistant.'' 

He then began to console the bride, now a widow, 
though with little benefit to her worldly and thoughtless 
spirit. 

The old fisherman^ on the other hand, though severely 
afflicted, was far more resigned to the fate of his son-in- 
law and daughter; and while Bertalda could not refrain 
from accusing Undine as a murderess and sorceress, the 
old man calmly said : *^ After all, it could not happen 
otherwise. I see nothing in it but the judgment of G^ ; 
and no one's heart was more pierced by the death of Huld- 
brand than she who was obliged to work it, the poor for<* 
saken Undine !" 

He then assisted in arranging the funeral solemnities 
as suited the rank of the deceased. The knight was to 
be inter/ed in a village churchyard, in whose consecrated 
ground were the graves of his ancestors ; a place which 
they, as well as himself, had endowed with rich privileges 
and gifts. His shield and helmet lay upon his coffin, 
ready to be lowered with it into the grave — for lord Huld- 
brand of Ringstetten had died the last of his race ; the 
mourners began their sorrowful march, chanting their me- 
lancholy songs beneath the calm unclouded heaven ; father 
Heilmann preceded the procession, bearing a high cru- 
cifix ; while the inconsolable Bertalda followed, supported 
by her aged father. 

Then they suddenly saw in the midst of the mourning 



fdmoles, in tbe widow's train^ a inow-white figure, dosely 
veiled, and wringing its hands in the wild vehemence of 
sorrow. Those next to whom it moved, seized with a 
secret dread, started back or on one side; and owing to 
their movements, tlie others, next to whom the white 
stranger now came, were terrified still more, so as to pro- 
duce confusion in the funeral train. Some of the mili'^ 
tary escort ventured to address the figure, and attempt 
to remove it from the procession, but it seemed to vanish 
from under their hands, and yet was immediately seen 
advancing again, with slow and solemn step, among the 
followers of the body. At last, in consequence of the 
shrinking away of the attendants, it came close behind 
Bertalda. It now moved so slowly, that the widow was 
not aware of its presence, and it walked meekly and 
humbly behind her undisturbed. 

This continued until they came to the churchyard, 
where the procession formed a circle round the open grave. 
Then it was that Bertalda perceived her unbidden com- 
panion, and, half in anger and half in terror, she com- 
manded her to depart ^m the knight's place of final rest. 
But the veiled female, shaking her head with a gentle 
denial, raised her hands towards Bertalda in lowly suppli- 
cation, by which she was greatly moved, and could not but 
remember with tears how Undine had shewn such sweet- 
ness of spirit on the Danube when she held out to her the 
coral necklace. 

Father Heilmann now motioned with his hand, and 
gave order for all to observe perfect stillness, that they 
might breathe a prayer of silent devotion over the body, 
upon which earth had already been thrown. Bertalda 
knelt without speaking ; and all knelt, even the grave- 
diggers, who had now finished their work. But when they 
arose, the white stranger had disappeared. On the spot 
where she had knelt, a little spring, of silver brightness, 
was gushing out from the green turf, and it kept swelling 
and iio^ng onward with a low murmur, till it almost 
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encircled the mound of the knight's grave | it then con- 
tinued its course, and emptied itself into a calm lake, 
-which lay by the side of the consecrated ground. Byen 
to this day, the inhabitants of tlie village point out the 
spring ; and hold ftEist the belief that it is the poor de- 
serted Undine, who in this manner still fondly encircles 
her beloved in her arms. 
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CHAPTER I. 

; HAD just arrived at Schwytz, from the lake 
I of the Four-Forest Cantons (Vier-Waldstadter 
«£/ See) ; my soul was still absorbed in the recol- 
i%% lection of the majestic and sublime scenery I 
had there beheld. The chapel of William Tell, the river 
Matte, the hut where the brave patriot bad dwelt, together 
with the wide and ghissy surface of the charming lake, 
surrounded with rocks ten thousand feet in height — all the 
apftearanccs of this vast and majestic creation, together 
with the imperishable relics of pest, memorable times — 
all continued to dwell upon my imagination. 

Seating myself at the window of my inn, I beheld be- 
fore me, rising and towering to the heavens above, Mount 
Mythen, with its double peak, and the wooden cross planted 
upon its highest summit. It appeared every moment as if 
some dreadful catastrophe, similar to that which destroyed 
tlie valley of Goldnu, must sooner or later be repeated here; 
the ancient Mythen hang threatening over the little town, 
and large time-worn apertures or rents were observable in 
the body of the rock. By the breaking asunder of this 
mass in its aiirial elevation, I said to myself, destruction 
muet fall u]ion the devoted town, situated as it is at the 
foot of the rock. The longer I looked, the more did it 
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appear as if this ancient edifice of nature was tottering : 
the cross, erected by some daring hand, seemed to decline 
its head towards the town, as if wishing to exhort the 
inhabitants beneath to prepare themselves, by devotion, 
against the approaching hour. At length, unable to look 
up at the frightful rocky height, I endeavoured to banish 
from my mind the appalling thoughts of the possibility of 
such a dreadful event, and recommending my soul to God, 
I rambled out into the open air, in order to enjoy the 
beauties of the evening. 

The curfew of the convent of Dominican nuns an- 
nounced by its monotonous sounds that the pious sisters 
were offering up their prayers to Him who can restrain 
the waters within their limits, uphold the rocks upon their 
bases, and prescribe the bounds of worlds of stars on their 
aerial course in the heavens. With a feeling of silent ad- 
miration, and with that humility with which weak man 
depicts to himself the throne of his almighty Creator, I 
contemplated the horizon adorned by the setting sun. In 
the foreground arose to my view, gloomy and silent, Mount 
Rigi; on its summit, that seemed to touch the clouds, I 
beheld the great cross by which it is surmounted, still 
faintly gilded by the rays of the setting sun, concealed 
behind the mighty Alps ; while at the foot of the moun- 
tain, all was night and darkness. My heart felt oppressed 
by some painful emotion, some earnest desire. Abandoned 
thus to my own reflections, and excited by some secret 
feeling, I turned my steps towards Siti, where, to the 
eastward, the rock of Fallenflue, and westward, Mount 
Schbnbucherberg, and the Frohnalp, veiled by the grey 
clouds, served me as guides. Their high and ancient sum* 
mits seemed to indicate their close affinity with the more 
exalted celestial world above ; and thus feeling that I was 
enchained to the lower earth, I shuddered at their awful 
elevation. At the end of the grand avenue of trees near 
Siti there stands a summer-house, and to the eastward 
thereof a beaten path leads towards a hermitage, situated 
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deep within the bosom of the wood : I wished to take up 
my abode there for the night, if I could render myself 
a welcome visitor to the holy man. In my earlier years 
I had read much of such dwellinjifSy and with all the 
romantic imagination of youths pictured to myself, in 
the most lively and seducing oolours, these happy, calm 
retreats, and their pious and peaceful inhabitants. 

As yet I had never had an opportunity of beholding 
such a spot, and now, therefore, wished to gratify my 
curiosity ; accordingly, I was proceeding down a declivity 
of the mountain, through the tiiickets and young brambles 
which opposed my descent, when my progress was sud- 
denly arrested by the appearance of a venerable man : it 
was the hermit himself, who ha(i just come from offering 
up his evening prayers in the ohapel, some hundred paces 
distant from his hermitage, to which solitary spot he was 
now returning. I greeted him with silent respect, to which 
he as gravely<|eplied. 

'^ May I, venerable ^father, be allowed to enter your 
holy dwelling ?'' I inquired, modestly. 

" What do you require of ma, my $QnV^ returned he, 
in a tone not altogether repulsive, though neither was it 
very friendly. 

*'Why, nothing particular, good father,'' I lepjied, 
with a smile. '< I am a native of the north, travelling 
through your beautiful country ; I have never as yet be"< 
held either hermit or hermitage, though both have often 
been the subjects of my youthful meditations ; I feel 
desirous, therefore, holy father, of now satisfying my 
curiosity, by passing a short and instructive hour in your 
society. You are wiser and more pious than we children 
of the world ; you live in solitude and seclusion ; you pass 
your time in pious acts of devotion ; your silent prayers 
are not disturbed by those guilty agitations of mind to 
which we are too often exposed; and God is nearer to 
you, because you are more pure and guiltless of those 
miiideeds with which we too often have to reproach 
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ourselves. You are indeed happy, holy father, here in 
your retreat.'* 

" Happy !*' replied he slowly, stopping of a sudden, 
and casting an expressive look of grave severity towards 
the pale-purpled sky, which still faintly gilded the cross 
on the peak of Mount Rigi: "my son," he continued, 
after a silent pause, " hast thou ever in thy life beheld one 
truly happy mortal V* 

I replied, that I thought I could myself lay some 
claim to happiness; that I had health, friends, and every 
thing which was calculated to make me cheerful and con- 
tented. 

*' Ana hast thou, thep, no share in the afflictions of 
others, my son ?" 

To this question, which sounded so strangely in my 
ears, I could only reply by casting down my eyes in con- 
fusion. 

" And I too," continued he, " enjoy tie blessing of 
health ; I also have my family and friends, if not here, yet 
in the eternal home of peace above ; I too have all that I 
require ; and yet my heart is often clouded and oppressed. 
The sufFerings, the wants of my more unhappy neighbours 
too often press heavily upon me; for to me come only 
such unhappy beings as seek to pour into ray heart those 
troubles and afflictions with which they are heavily laden, 
and under which they would otherwise sink. But tell me, 
thou who livest within the wide range of this world, hast 
thou never yet beheld a flood of tears descending down the 
cheek of sorrow? Hast thou never heard the troubled 
sigh, when issuing from the breast of affliction ? Hast 
thou never yet experienced the painful sensation which 
attends the wish to help misfortune's children, while yet 
you are unable to do so ?" 

His discourse fell upon my conscience-stricken breast 
with a burning force, and my eyes were so fixed to the 
earth that I could not look up, neither dared 1 do so. 
" Who can help every one ?" I exclaimed, wishing to ex- 
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cuse myself J "^ycre I a very Croesus, it would ruin and 
impoverish me at last!" 

''You do not comprehend my meaning/' he replied, 
sternly, " and only prove how little you have hitherto 
participated in the sufferings of your fellow-creature« : it 
is not gold that serves to alleviate affliction, for often is the 
beggar far happier than the man who aids and who yet 
himself endures anguish of mind. It is sympathy, conso- 
lation, counsel, gentleness, and patience, which you owe 
to your neighbour ; and until you can fuliil these duties 
with all your zeal and strength, you cannot call yourself 
happy. Delay not your aid till it be demanded ; as soon 
as you know it is required, step forward eagerly; but 
reckon not upon reward — you do only your duty, and 
need not thanks ^ the feeling, the consciousness of having 
done our duty, of hs^ving fulfilled the command of our 
divine Saviour^ is the highest recompense we can wish to 
enjoy here below, God be with you !" 

With these words this singula being )eft me ; and tbu$ 
I had for once beheld a hermit. 

The venerable man proceeded silently towarda h}$ cel|| 
and J saw inyself forcea to return again to Schwyts, or to 
pass thQ night under the canopy of heaven. Plunge4 in 
deep reveriei I endeavoured to twbM the subject of my 
late discourse with the hermit ; and I felt fu if his worfjii 
had awakened me from tlm most flattering dreams. 

Silent and thoughtfuli I retraced my steps homewi^dir. 
I had just learned to consider life in a point of view whioU 
was to me perfectly new, but whichf presenting at the 
same time a very uninviting and cheerlejBs prospect, only 
conveyed to me dark and melancholy feejings. J was now 
to seek out the misery which existed amongst my fellow 
creatures; to offer them my help and succouri and that 
without even the hope of reward, or thanks in return. I 
would fain have wished to persuade myself that the lan- 
guage of the hermit was only the result of an overheated 
zeal, arising from the ascetic life he led ; and that though 
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his strict doctrine might well he put in practice hy a peni- 
tent anchorite in his solitary cell^ it could never be suit- 
able for a being living in and for the world, having so 
many and various occupations and duties to perform : but 
all these evasive thoughts and arguments did not serve to 
tranquillise my mind ; on the contrary, I felt convinced 
of the truth of the venerable man's words, though it 
appeared to me difficult to become what he desired. 

By the side of the road on the way back to my inn, I 
passed the principal church of the town of Schwytz, situ- 
ated on a declivity. The churchyard, where, according 
to the laudable custom of the place, all the graves are 
bestrewed with flowers, may be compared to a garden, 
and presents a striking contrast to the melancholy abodes 
of the dead disfigured by tombstones and wild weeds, as 
in our part of the country. It was the season of the Alpine 
pink {diantkus plumarius), of which millions were bloom- 
ing here in variegated colours, while their delicious odours 
perfumed the dusky evening air. 

Seating myself on a part of the wall which surrounded 
the churchyard, I contemplated the lonely scene around 
me, where the deepest silence reigned. The living slum- 
bered in the little town below, and here I was surrounded 
by the dead, at rest beneath the flowers. Again the dis- 
course of the hermit occurred to my mind, while the deep 
solitude which prevailed around rendered me still more 
susceptible of reflection upon the true sense and meaning 
of his words. I confessed to myself that hitherto I had 
only been seeking after pleasure, that amid its scenes alone 
I had found enjoyment, and that my senses had been most 
attracted and enchained by the sounds of merriment and 
joy. I felt how I had ever preferred the society of such 
as added to my pleasure and amusement by their wit and 
gaiety, to those of a more serious and sedate temperament; 
but now I saw that I ought to follow a new course of life. 

Occupied with these thoughts, I rose from my seat, in- 
tending to pass through the flower-covered graves, and then 
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return home. Behind the church I beheld a small chapel, 
which 1 found open, and but feebly illumined by a lamp. 
I stepped forward through the porch ; but I must confeRS 
I was seized with a certain feeling of terror, which pre- 
vented me from advancing. There appeared to reign a 
silence so mysterious and gloomy in the house of prayer, 
and there proceeded from within such a cold, shuddering 
air, as if issuing from a vault, that my farther entrance was 
completely stot)ped. I was on the point of retiring, when 
I observed, by the dim light of the lamp, a female figure 
kneeling at the foot of the altar, piously engaged in prayer. 
She seemed to be interrupted by my entrance ; and, accord- 
ingly, finishing her devotions, she slowly arose, and passed 
by me in silence. The darkness hindered my distinguish- 
ing her features, but, by her gait and deportment, I could 
easily perceive that she was young. I followed her at a 
distance, till she stopped and remained standing before a 
grave bestrewed with flowers, where she dropped slowly 
upon her knees and prayed : she then arose and sprinkled 
the flowers with water out of a basin that was near her. 
Meanwhile I had approached closer, and, deeply affected 
by this simple and pious act of devotion, inquired of her 
softly who it was that lay buried under this hallowed 
mound of earth. 

" My mother !'' she gently replied, weeping ; and, con- 
cealing her face with her folded hands, she pursued her 
way across the cemetery towards the town. 

I dared not follow ; I felt that it must be far better 
for her to be left undisturbed, and allowed, without in- 
terruption, to indulge her sad and pious feelings. Had 
she wished to have spoken to me, she would have re- 
mained, and would have prolonged the conversation, for 
my question sufficiently indicated the inclination I felt to 
learn more about her. Of what use, then, to me, said 
I, is the strict rule of the hermit? I would fain have 
comforted her, and the interest I might have shewn 
would most assuredly have assuaged her grief; but she had 
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defeated my charitable purpose. Yet, to pursue her, detaiq 
her, obtrude myself upon her, I could uot ; still I felt how 
rigbUy and reasonably the venerable man had spoken, for 
as long as man felt he had failed in his duty, he ^eyef 
could be happy •^ and I was, in truth, melancholy and 
discontented with myself, though I mu^t confess that the 
feelings excited by this adv^^nture were not merely of ^ 
boneyolent kind. 

Although it wa« dark, this had not hindered my re^* 
marking, from the outlines of her iigure, her dress, and 
motion, so much nobleness, so much elegance and grace| 
that I could fain have wished to have exchanged a few 
more words with her; though still the brief reply I had 
received from her was sufficient to convince me that 
nought but filial love, piety, and innocence, OQuld dwell 
within that bosom. " My mother I" These two words 
still seemed to sound within the deepest recesses of my 
heart ; by the melody and the sweet accent of that yoice 
alone, amidst thousands, and after the lapse of years, I 
should have known her again. It would have been easy 
for me to have pursued her steps, to have learned where 
she lived, and informed myself further respecting her 
situation ; but the town of Schwy tz is so small, that had 
I been perceived following her by a single person, the 
next day it would have been published all over the place. 
I therefore kept the secret securely locked in my own 
breast, and was sanguine in my hopes of again meeting 
the unknown to-morrow evening on the same spot. I 
had purposed quitting Schwytz the ensuing morning, and 
continuing my route to Zug ; but a feeling far more 
powerful than curiosity prompted me to stay, and thus 
enchained, I found myself drawn towards the spot among 
the graves, where, at evening, I hoped again to meet the 
fair stranger. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^HE day appeared to me inexpressibly tedious. 
I surveyed all that presents itself to the 
curiosity of the traveller: the arsenal^ the 
council-house, the hospital, the school, the 
Capuchin convent, and the cabinet of medals belonging 
to the Chevalier Hedlinger. I attentively observed all 
the young females whom I met, but could not find any 
amongst them who at all resembled her I sought. Thus 
passed the day. 

Towards evening I bent my steps towards Siti, and 
from thence onwards to the wood of the hermitage. I 
arrived at the chapel. My old acquaintance the hermit 
was not there; but, seated on the steps, I beheld — my 
interesting unknown. 

" May I ask what you are doing here ?" I inquired, in 
a friendly tone ; to which she modestly replied, '* she was 
waiting for the hermit." 

Yes, it was her indeed ; the two words which she had pro- 
nounced the evening before seemed again to thrill through 
my soul at the sound of her voiced I had seen the most 
celebrated picture-galleries of Europe ; I had admired the 
Madonnas of Raphael and Guido ; but amongst the whole 
of these collections I thought my eyes had never beheld a 
head so beautiful as that which now presented itself to my 
gaze. That regular oval form ; the mild lustre which shone 
so sweetly in her soft sloe-black eyes, half hid by their 
long lashes; that pure innocence of soul which beamed 
from them ; that smile upon her rosy cheeks ; those ruby 
lips; — never could the hand of painter produce or por- 
tray greater charms. I was motionless with surprise. 
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and gnzed upon the fair girl with silent wonder and ad- 
miration. 

She was seated at the foot of the steps leading to 
the chapel, employed in culling the flowers from some 
herbs in her lap, and placing them in a basket at her feet. 
I leant down beside the basket, under the pretence of 
examining the -flowers, and awaiting the arrival of the 
hermit. 

1 had oBoe seen, in the collection of Messrs. Boisgei^ 
in Heidelberg, a GenBim altar-piece, where the principal 
figure was a Madonnd, "inrhose bectutifbl ooantenance made 
an indelible impression upon me. The pamting wae upon 
a ground of gold ; and in the celestial countenance of the 
holy Virgin there was mingled so much of earthly beauty, 
as made it difficult to decide whether it belonged to this 
world or to heaven. It seemed to me as if the sweetly 
animated countenance beside me had served as a model for 
the painter, so much did the Madonna resemble her ; and, 
as if to complete the illusion, the golden g^round of the 
painting seemed now represented by the horizon behind 
the Rigi, which, gilded by the setting sun, appeared like 
a burning altar of the Most High. 

The maiden must indeed have imagined I had lost all 
power of speech, for since my first question, and my as- 
surance of having also to wait for the hermit, not a sound 
had escaped my lips. 

At length 1 awoke from my trance, and inquired how 
long it was since her nuother was laid under the flowers 
which she yesterday watered. 

" It was one year yesterday," she softly and seriouily 
replied, as her bosom heaved a sigh ; her eyes, filled with 
tears, seemed to rest upon the ocean of fire in the west, as 
if to express, that, with her mother, the sun which had 
illumined her life had descended into the darkness and 
obscurity of night, like the sun of creation now vanishing 
from our view. 

'* Have you no father left?" I asked, deeply affected 
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by this expressive and silent look of sorrow and melan- 
choly. 

She shook her head, bent it still lower upon her work, 
and after a pause answered, *' My father ^ed, sir, when 
I was a child.'' 

<' And have you no relations, no friends?" 

^' Yes, in Schonewerth, in the canton of Soleure. The 
charitable foundation of St. Clara- WeiTA thftft may per- 
haps not be unknown to you ; there I htirv lA laocle. [ 
wrote to him lately, and to-day I hate rMctttd liil answer. 
It is for the purpose of oonfldin^^t to the hermit, and 
receiving his aAvice, that I am here; and he is not yet 
come." 

" M^'hat says your unde?" 

^' He himself is in trouble," she replied ; '^he has many 
children, and little wherewith to support them." Sighing 
again, she held her hand before her eyes, as if beholding 
before her some yawning precipice that turned her giddy. 

" What will you do, then ?" I inquired anxiously. 

*' I know not," she said with emotion, whilst she 
struggled to restrain her falling tears ; ** the good hermit 
would have told me, but he is not here." 

" He would have told you," I replied, " that you should 
pray to God, and put your trust in Him." 

<' Ah, dear sir, that is what I daily do, and I trust that 
He will grant my prayer. Hitherto I have lived upon 
what was left me by my mother, but that was little, for 
she was poor. Now that is gone, and I am left destitute. 
I have no one who can assist me ; but Qod will not leave 
me to perish miserably. I must leave this place, though 
I know not whither to turn my steps in the wide world." 

"And what are you able to do?" I inquired, as I looked 
at her delicate hand, the whiteness of which could scarce 
be matched by any courtly dame. 

" I know not myself what 1 can do," she replied, smil- 
ing abashed, and looking downwards half ashamed. " It 
is but very little. Others, however, gain their living who 
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know not much more ; and should I only once leave this 
place, no doubt I may find a chance of procuring some 
situation where I may employ myself useAiUy. I have 
nothing but the ashes of my dearly-beloved mother to 
attach me to this place. Two young girls of Schwytz left 
this town some time since for Vienna and Berlin, and are 
well situated and happy there ; why may I not also meet 
with the same good fortune 1" 

I gazed upon the lovely girl with silent wonder ; her 
infantine simplicity formed a singular contrast with the 
firmness of character she displayed in her determination 
of venturing into the wide world. During our conversa- 
tion she had not once ventured to turn her eyes towards 
mc. She continued to gaze upon the crimson sky of even- 
ing beneath us, and appeared totally unconscious of, and 
unembarrassed at, her situation, thus in confidential con- 
versation with a stranger in the dusk of evening, and in 
the middle of a lonely forest; neither did she seem to 
entertain the slightest curiosity to know who I was. 

She now, however, rose ; and shaking from her lap the 
stems which she had picked oft' the herbs, took the basket 
containing the flowers, — for the purpose, as she said, of 
placing it at the door of the hermit's cell. 

I refrained from following her, though at the risk of 
not seeing her again ; for another and a shorter path, lead- 
ing from the hermitage to Schwytz, rendered it unneces- 
sary for her to return by the more circuitous route leading 
to the chapel. She, however, shook out the flowers upon 
the bench at the hermit's door, and returned again towards 
the chapel. Transported with joy, I rose from my seat 
and advanced a few steps to meet her. During the time 
of her absence I had taken frorit my purse three pieces of 
gold, which I now, secretly and unobserved, whilst walking 
by her side, dropped into her basket. 

We wandered back towards Siti ; twice had I been upon 
the point ofoficringher my arm, but could not summon up 
courage to do so, fearing from her appearance she might 
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decline my offer, and then I should have felt ashamed of 
myself. To such as have yisited Switzerland, and have 
become acquainted with the customs and manners of its 
inhabitants in the various cantons, and have also heard the 
energetic though simple language of the mountaineers in 
those parts, my familiar style of addressing her will not 
appear surprising.* 

When we had gained the middle of the alley of trees 
leading from Siti to Schwytz, she was on the point of quit* 
ting the high road, and directing her course straight to- 
wards the town, apparently for the purpose of avoiding to 
enter the place at the same time with myself. She then 
bade me adieu, and presented me her snow-white hand. 

''Tell me, then, sweet maiden, shall I see you again 
to-morrow V 

And as I inquired, I gazed on her black eyes, as if to 
read in the bottom of her soul, whether or not she shared 
with me in any slight degree that feeling by which I my- 
self was penetrated. 

" With all my heart, dear sir, if it will give you plea- 
sure,^' she replied, in a tone and manner so natural, so 
artless, and so mild, as could never have been expressed 
even by the most refined coquette ; indeed, all the arts of 
coquetry itself could never have produced the effect of 
these pure and simple words. " You talk so pleasantly," 
she continued, '' that I could listen to you for ever. It is 
already very late, and still I know not how the time has 
passed away ; I know you not, and yet in the whole place 
there is not one I like to speak with as I do with you." 
" Where, and when, then, shall I see you again?" I asked. 

* In order to explain this passage more clearly, it is necessary to add, 
for the information of such readers as may not be acquainted with the 
German language, that the Germans hare Uiree modes of addressing the 
second person singular,— one of which is du, or * thou ;* the style here em- 
ployed in addressing Liesli,— which is only used to such as are relatives, 
to children, confidential friends, or to menials. The different character of 
the English and German languages in this respect has not allowed us to 
retain this distinction in the translation.— Tr. 
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<< Alas V she replied, << I know not. The people here/' 
she continued, confidentially, " are so very curious : surely 
any one might have listened to our conversation of this 
evening ; and yet should any person know or find out that 
we have been here alone, what a stir it would create ! If 
you wish and think half^so well or so kindly of me as I do 
of you, you will not, 1 am sure, desire that evil should be 
said or thought of me ; and this I never could escape were 
I found alone with you." 

" The day after to-morrow," I said, " I must leave 
this part of the country ; and then I shall never more see 
you I Indeed, I ought to have set out this very morning, 
but the hope of finding you once more has kept me back : 
that hope has led me all the day around your neighbour- 
hood, it has guided me on the way to the hermitage, and 
there, busy in preparing the herbs on the step of the 
chapel, I happily again found you. Surely those plants 
must contain souie hidden charm wherewith to cure a mind 
diseased? Ah! perhaps they may afford relief to me as 
well ; for the thought of parting with you, and that for 
ever, oppresses my heart." 

With any city-dame this would have appeared a mere 
effusion of gallantry, an ordinary complimentary expres- 
sion, of little import ; but the lovely simple Swiss girl took 
my words in that true sense and honourable meaning with 
which they had been uttered. 

" How say you, dear sir I you have sought for me — 
you have remained here on wiy account?" she exclaimed, 
while a smile of satisfaction played upon her ruby lips. 

I then at once replied, by ingenuously informing her 
of the deep impression the scene on the evening before, at 
the grave of her departed mother, had made upon my feel- 
ings — of the desire and interest that had been excited in 
me to know more about her situation and circumstances, — 
and I expressed the happiness I felt at having thus far 
attained this object. I then concluded by entreating her, 
in the most urgent manner, to let me once more, the fol- 
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lowing day, see and speak with her/ if it were only to bid 
her adieu. 

The idea of separating is ever attended with a charm 
which works upon the feelings of the heart in a peculiarly 
forcible manner. How often does it happen, that in parties 
where a certain coldness and stiffness of character may 
have prevailed the whole evening, when at length the 
moment of separation arrives, these feelings yield to others 
of a more free and cordial nature. But the pain of parting 
affects woman's heart still deeper than man's; she remains 
behind, a prey to all those acute feelings in which a faith- 
ful and tender bosom cannot refrain from indulging. It 
was, therefore, with a knowledge of this circumstance, 
and an inward conviction of its truth, that I accordingly 
said I could only stay until to-morrow at the latest ; for 
when she saw that only one day remained between us and 
our parting, I felt assured she could not deny me the meet- 
ing ; and in this, as It proved, I had judged rightly. 

" And do you, then, reaUy leave the day afler to-mor- 
row?'' she asked, in a tremulous voice. '^ Ah yes I I feel 
indeed that anee more in this life I must see you ! Well, 
then, to-morrow I will meet you ; but it must be fkr away 
from this neighbourhood, and at a very early hour too, 
when all are asleep. Where, then, shall we fix the place 
of meeting ? Would you like to ascend the Engelstock, or 
mount Ruffi, or would you rather climb the peak of Rigi? 
There I will point out to you the chalky Alps and the 
Nagelflue mountains : ay, and believe me, you shall there 
behold objects which will cause you to remember our can- 
ton all your life." 

" Then let us ascend the Rigi," I exclaimed joyfhlly ; 
and the thought of admiring, beside this maiden, with 
rapturous feelings of awe and wonder, God's magnificent 
creation, from the pinnacle of the gigantic Rigi, excited 
sensations of the most pleasing nature. 

" Good," said she ; " and, if you have courage, I will 
lead you up over the ladder to the small chapel, dedicated 
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to our Qacen of the Snow.* There you will have to learn 
to climb and scramble ; but for that, however, you will be 
amply rewarded afterwards. You will from thence behold 
at once no fewer than fourteen lakes — you will see into the 
very heart of Swabia ; and, amidst the whole, will rise to 
your view mount Jura, the Horns of St. Gk>thard^ and the 
ancient town of Zurich, together With fourteen cantons, 
innumerable cities, towns, and villages ; and, higb above 
the clouds, the eternal snows and glaciers of the glorious 
and stately JungfVau, — all will present themselves to your 
admiring gaze! — Qood night, dear sir," said liesli (for 
that she now told me was her name), '^ the night wears 
on apace, and we must set out very early to-morrow, 
else, should the sun have got the start of us, we may 
have reason soon to complain both of fatigue and heat 
when climbing up the mountain." 

She then hastily pointed out to my view the spot where 
we were to meet the following morning early, and glided 
away as swift as an arrow from a bow. 

I remained for a long time afterwards transfixed, as it 
were, to the spot, whilst my eye, pursuing her onwards as 
she rapidly sped on her way, could distinguish her white 
aerial form gliding through the dark avenues of the trees 
to a great distance, till at last all traces of her vanished 
from my view. 

* Founded in 1689 by Zay of Arth, and mneh yisited by pilgrims. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Presently tbe old hermit eune up to me. 
** Whence come you, my §ont" he In- 
quired, in a tone indicating difl«atigfaction« 
'' Ah! is it you, renerable fiither/' I ex-» 
claimed, recollecting myself; " I hardly knew you. It 
is so dark and gloomy amidst these trees, that one can 
scarcely distinguish the nearest object. I have just come 
from your hermitage, where I wished to pay you a visit." 

" I have been absent all the day," he answered ; ** was 
any one, besides you, inquiring Ihere for me?" 

'' No one," I replied ; for, wishing to conceal my meet- 
ing with Liesli, I resorted to a falsehood. 

" There, I have brought with me something for you," 
said the old man, slipping into my hand a small folded 
paper ; '* do not, however, open it till your return home, 
as it is of value, and here you might lose it ; I shall 
doubtless see you to-morrow morning?" 

*' Most' certainly," I replied ; in order that he might 
await my coming at the hermitage, instead of wandering 
out, and thus in the end meet me and Liesli together. 
This was my cunning plan jfbr overreaching the old man. 
As to the rest, of what great value could that be which 
the poor hermit had put into my hand — he for whom 
Liesli but a few hours before had gathered herbs, that he 
might exchange them for provisions ? 

" May your sleep be sweet and tranquO," added he, 
seriously ; " and take care that you fkll not into the snares 
of temptation, and that the spirit of evil have no power 
over you. The world is full of suspicion ; and there are 
many who depend upon the happiness which the next day 
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may bring them, and yet, being often caught in their own 
snare, they fancy all the while it has been laid for them by 
others. Good night, stranger," 

With these remarkable words he left me, and proceeded 
on his way to the hermitage. I, however, hastened after 
the beloved shadow of Liesli ; but, of course, no further 
traces of her were to be perceived. No doubt she had 
long retired to rest, and was enjoying the sweet repose of 
innocence, when I reached the inn, where, excited by my 
impatient curiosity, I ordered a candle, and immediately 
began to examine the contents of the present which 1 had 
received from the hands of the poor hermit. 

What was my surprise when 1 beheld the three pieces 
of gold which I had previously dropped into Liesli's basket! 
I was completely petrified ! 

Was, then, the hermit a wizard ? Was Liesli merely 
a being presented to my imagination by some deceitful, 
malignant spirit ? I shuddered as 1 thought that the old 
emaciated form of the anchorite, and the beautiful Liesli 
blooming in all her charms, might be one and the same ! 
How came he in possession of the money ? Now it was 
that I called to mind his words at parting. What could 
he mean by saying, " those who depend upon the hap- 
piness of the next day'' — what should these words por- 
tend? What could the old man have to do with the 
charming girl? What had the hermit of Siti to do 
among the flower-strewed graves at the foot of the My- 
then? Or had the young maiden really acted the cha- 
racter of an anchorite? Did she conceal her youthful 
beauty beneath the coarse garb of a hermit? But no, 
no; that was impossible: the recluse was above a head 
taller than Liesli; his eyes were sunk and hollow; his 
voice was tremulous, his skin withered: there was no 
mask — no illusion there! 

I lay down to rest, but could not sleep. The Mythen, 
which from my bed I could plainly perceive towering to 
the black heavens above, seemed to totter and tremble : I 
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could not close my eyes ; for at each moment I imagined 
I beheld it descending to bury me in its ruins, without 
either flowers or wreath to decorate my grave. At length, 
towards morning, I fell asleep ; but alas, over-fatigued, I 
exceeded the appointed hour of the meeting. 

Hastily rising and dressing myself, I flew to the spot, 
where I arrived, breathless, fifty-five minutes beyond the 
time fixed. The Rigi was there, but no Liesli. 

I waited at the place, reproaching myself severely, 
forming a thousand suppositions and doubts. I calculated 
upon a thousand difficulties and hindrances, and that, too, 
during a full and anxious hour : the ancient Rigi, however, 
still remained stationary before my sight ; but the form of 
Liesli appeared not. 

" This," said I to myself, " is the work of the hermit 
— he alone is the author of this painful disappointment,'' 
as I recalled his words to my recollection. Yesterday I 
fancied to myself the happiness I should experience tiiis 
morning. But now I felt convinced that the hermit had 
laid the net in which I was caught — a net of the most 
unaccountable doubt and mystery. Well, indeed, might 
he pronounce his prophecy; for all this was, no doubt, 
of his contrivance. He it was, and he alone, who had 
prepared for me this harrowing disappointment, and thus 
so suddenly and so completely blasted all the pleasure I 
had anticipated in ascending the Rigi with Liesli. The 
small ladder which I was to have ascended with her had 
appeared to my fancy as Jacob's ladder of angels. In 
imagination I had climbed with her to the very heavens ; 
and having arrived at that eternal sojourn, had .drawn the 
ladder up after us, and contemplated from the abode of 
angels the busy scene of tumult and agitation below, ut- 
terly regardless of all that was passing there. 

But now, alas, I found myself standing awake before 
Mount Rigi ; on the summit of the mountain, where the 
rising sun saluted with his rays the great cross, and where, 
elevated nearer to heaven, in the presence of God, and in 
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the ftuje of free Switzerland, hef native soil, I had hoped 
to meet my dear Liesli. I intended here to have be- 
sought her to be mine, to share with me all my joys 
and sorrows; and now, alas, the moment which was to 
have crowned my happiness, of which I would have sum- 
moned all nature to be a witness, was flown away, perhaps 
for ever ! 

I felt myself overwhelmed with the bitterness of my 
disappointed feelings. Where was I to seek Liesli ? where 
should I find hert Had she been here at all? or had she 
perhaps concluded fhnn my delay that 1 would not come ? 
I put a thousand questions to myself, and became only the 
more and more chagrined and vexed both with myself, 
with Liesli, and the anchorite. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

length I resolved that the hermit, above all, 
should explain to me how he had yesterday 
obtained possession of the three gold pieces^ 
though it could naturally be from no other 
person but Liesli herself. I then wished to interrogate 
him further respecting the young girl — to learn in what 
connexion he stood towards her ; and then, should I dis- 
cover that he had any influence over her, I would candidly 
avow my views and intentions. 

I hurried back to Schwytz, and from thence by Siti to 
the hermitage. The recluse, however, was not there. I 
awaited his return at the door of his cell the whole of the 
day, without taking any nourishment, even until late at 
night. 

But all in vain ! and completely exhausted and disap- 
pointed, I returned l\pme. During the whole of that day 
I had flattered myself with the hope, at each rustling of 
the leaves, of beholding the light form of Liesli issue forth; 
but a thousand times was I deceived. 

Whoever has felt the torment of waiting for some much- 
longed-for object, can form an idea how long and tedious 
this agonising day appeared to me. 

Late at night I repaired again to the churchyard. I 
entered the chapel where I had beheld Liesli for the flrst 
time, and then I visited the grave of her departed mother ; 
but the object of my search was no where to be met with. 
The night was beautiful and serene ; the evening dew re- 
freshed the flowers with which the graves were bestrewed, 
and perfumed the air with the most delicious odours ; the 
atmosphere was unagitated by a single zephyr ; the deepest 
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silence reigned all around ; whilst quick successive flashes 
darted across the firmament, and illumined at intervals the 
heavens above. Melancholy and depressed, I retraced my 
steps back to the inn. 

The following day J recommenced the same fruitless and 
unavailing search. "To-morrow/* I thought, "I will once 
more proceed to the desolate hermitage ; and should it then 
be still deserted, nothing shall deter me from seeking her 
myself: the place is small, and surely I shall find some 
one from whom I may gain some intelligence respecting 
her.'* I again passed the whole of the day at the hermit's 
door ; but he was, and remained, invisible ! 

I now considered myself as free from all that restraint 
and obligation which, though I knew not why, I imagined 
I owed to the hermit. To me he had, till this moment, 
appeared as possessing great power and influence orer 
Liesli's actions. She had come to receive his advice ; she 
had given him my three pieces of gold for the purpose of 
returning them to me: some connexion, ther^re, must 
exist between them. If I had succeeded in gaining the 
hermit over to my side, then was Liesli mine. Some such 
presentiment had entered my mind ; and it was this hope, 
and this alone, which had made me wait three successive 
days. Whether the hermit had concealed himself from 
me, or whether he were really absent, what was that now 
to mc? I had renounced all further intercourse — I had 
done with him. One short moment more in the churchyard, 
and should I again be disappointed in finding Liesli there, 
I resolved to inquire her residence at my landlady's. My 
patience was now, indeed, completely exhausted: I was 
determined to put my purpose into immediate execution, 
and thus finally attain the object of my wishes. Liesli was 
not there ! How changeable, how versatile, a being is man ! 
I felt inwardly happy at not finding her ! Supported and 
encouraged by three successive failures of my fond hopes, 
I began to persuade myself that I had a right — that I was 
justified, nay bound, to seek her. 
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The hoar I had proposed passing «i the chapel-^the 
last hour— -had expired I I arose from the low wall where 
I had been seated, and was on the point of retiring, when 
among the graves, even in the midst of the darkness of 
night, I oould distinguish a dark figure advancing towards 
me. My blood ran cold through my veins ; for suddenly 
before me stood, concealed in his cowl, the hermit 1 

/< You were, I find, at my dwelling?'' he inquired, in a 
tone of voice which sounded as if issuing firom the tombs 
around us. 

'' Yes, venerable father,'' I replied, gazing at the mys> 
terious being before me with wonder and astonishment. 
How could he have learned that I was inquiring for him 7 
Why did he come now, just at the moment when I was on 
the point of seeking Liesli ? Whence could he come 7 It 
seemed as if some secret subterraneous passage communi- 
cated between the hermitage and the churchyard. ''I have 
awaited your coming these three days," I continued, << but 
in vain." 

<^ I know it," he replied, in a milder tone ; '' a herds- 
man perceived you, and informed me of it. You wish for 
further information respecting the young female whom you 
met on the steps of the chapel. What does the orphan 
concern you? — but answer me not, for I know that the 
truth does not always proceed from your lips. You seek 
the maiden; but you may spare yourself that needless 
trouble — you will not find her. Her mother, in her dying 
moments, charged me to watoh over her welfare and hap- 
piness. On the very morning when you imagined you 
would climb Mount Rigi, Liesli departed. She has gone 
to her relations, whom I had previously informed of her 
mother's death, and from whom, after an interval of 
twelve months, I received money and instructions to send 
the orphan to them, provided with the necessary attend- 
ance. On the evening when you came to me, and had 
met with Liesli, I had gone to the town for the purpose 
of making the proper arrangements for her departure. 
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When you gave her the three gold pieces, she knew no- 
thing of her intended journey : she only received intel- 
ligence of it from me on the following morning before 
daybreak. Hearing, after leaving you in the alley of trees, 
the sound of money in her basket, she most naturally con- 
cluded that you alone could be the giver, and therefore 
delivered it to me, in order to return it to you. Let me 
add,- my son, that in the art of giving, you have as yet 
made but very little progress; your present has humi- 
liated and shamed more than it has pleased or gratified 
the maiden." 

** What, Liesli gone ? " I exclaimed. ** Tell me, vener- 
able father, whither is she gone? If you are indeed her 
friend, then tell me; for it concerns her own happiness. 
My intentions are good and honourable ; for my only wish 
is to ofier her my heart and hand, with all my fortune." 

^^Yau," said the hermit, half ironically, ^^you, who 
have only known her a very few hours, would offer her 
your whole life? How do you know whether this vir- 
tuous girl, who is so rich in all the gifts of person and 
intellect, holds you worthy of her love? Do you, then, 
think that with your despicable money every thing may 
be procured V 

" You do not seem to wish me well, venerable father.*' 

" I can never wish them well who seek to deceive me 
with falsehoods. On that evening, when I met you amidst 
the trees, I asked you whether any others had been in- 
quiring for me at the hermitage during my absence. ^ No 
one !' you replied ; and yet, but five minutes before, 
my upright, virtuous Liesli, who never stained her lips 
with a falsehood, had told me that she herself had been 
with you the whole of the evening ! I asked you if you 
would come to me the following morning? 'Yes, with 
pleasure,' you replied, although you had already agreed 
with Liesli, as she informed me, to ascend Mount Rigi 
with her that same morning. What had I done to merit 
such deception from you? Whoever lies will also steal. 
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Should I not act very ibolUhly, were I to tell the thief 
where I had placed the treasure confided to my care V 

Alas ! my sin had been detected, and had brought its 
punishment. Those two falsehoods had forfeited the good 
opinion of the venerable hermit. My greatest wish, at 
that moment, was to have been able to reply with feelings 
of conscious innocence and indignation to the hermit; but 
this was impossible, for I felt too well how justly and truly 
he had spoken. 

''Well,'' I said at length, completely ashamed and 
disconcerted, '' you are indeed a severe minister of truth, 
and for this I shall ever highly honour and revere you ; 
but may I ask you to tell me, without reserve, how Liesli 
expressed herself about me ; for to me, filled as my heart 
is with such a pure love for her, it cannot be indifferent 
to learn whether I may hope and depend upon a recipro- 
cal attachment?" 

"You," returned he, after some hesitation, **are the 
first acquaintance she has formed as yet. To this circum- 
stance alone you must attribute a confidence and friend- 
ship towards you more perhaps than was proper for her 
to shew." 

I took advantage of this concession of the hermit to 
conclude that Liesli was not wholly indifferent to me. 

"Once more, then," I inquired, somewhat bolder, 
" can you not inform me of Liesli's present abode?'' 

" No !" he answered, in an abrupt and decisive tone. 

" I beseech you to consider this well, holy father ; you 
will have to answer for this denial at some future period, 
both to the maiden and also to your own conscience." 

"You hold yourself at a very high price," he replied, 
"and doubtless you imagine that it will be impossible 
for Liesli to exist without you or your dollars. Liesli may 
perhaps, at this very moment, be far richer than yourself. 
However, you are still young," he added, after a pause, 
and in a milder tone; "you are no doubt smitten by 
Liesli's beauty, and are perhaps thus led to a determi- 
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nation which at a later period you may have cause to 
repent. Should you at the expiration of a year still 
think of her as at this motnenti then come again, and we 
will speak together ftirth^r upon the subject ; but remem- 
ber, I must be dealt irufy with. Ko falsehood can prosper 
in the end/' 

I remained for Some time ruminating whether ot not 
it might be possible to persuade the old man into a more 
reasonable stipulation, when he drew from beneath the 
folds of his gown an Alpine rose, most carefully secured. 
This he now presented to me, and said, with a smile, 
<<You have just now doubted the uprightness of my 
conscience; behold, Liesli sends you this as a token of 
remembrance ; she plucked it on the way before we se- 
parated ; and I was obliged to promise her that I would 
faithfully deliver it into your hands* Now, do you doubt 
my honour?" 

" No, holy father !" I exclaimed ; '' and, in order that 
you yourself may not doubt my honour, I will not even 
wish to know where Liesli is ; but after the twelve months 
are expired, I will come and demand her from your hands. 
I sincerely repent of my deceitful dealing with you. Here- 
after, you will, I trust, have no reason to complain of my 
conduct." 

** That, my son, time will shew," replied the hermit, 
calmly; and, bidding me farewell, requested me not to 
come again to him^ as he should be absent for a consider- 
able time. 

"Father!" I exclaimed, with emotion, "what if we 
never see each other again ! Twelve months is a long time ; 
you are old, and stricken in years ; God may call you to 
himself, and then what shall I do V* 

"Apply to the proper civil authority in this town, 
where my papers will be found after my death ; they will 
furnish you with more particular information." 

He now presented me his hand with a manner and 
air as mild and kind as it at iirst had been harsh and 
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unfriendly. It appeared as if he had some presentiment 
that we should never meet again^ and which, alas ! proved 
but too well founded. 

*' God be with you," said he, mildly ; " and may He 
let the light of His countenance shine upon you, and be 
favourable to your wishes of deserving the love of the 
virtuous Liesli. — Amen ! " 

With these words he left me, proceeding bv the road 
across tba graves, till I saw him — no more. He was now 
gone -<^ Liesli was gone '-^ I knew not even who she was, 
and I had one whole year y^t to wait. 
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S Liesli was now away, my inquiries could 
not affect her reputation ; and I hastened back 
to my inn with the most anxious curiosity. I 
intended first of all to question my landlady — 
a very talkative woman — about the hermit, and then I 
imagined the conversation would naturally turn upon Liesli. 
The anchorite, I found, stood very high in her estima- 
tion, and was greatly respected ; his advice was sought by 
all the afflicted ; he devoted himself to the service of every 
one, of whatever station, with unwearied zeal and activity ; 
his course of life was pure and unstained, and his reputa- 
tion known to all around, both far and near. 

I listened attentively to every word, and it was with 
shame that I confessed to myself, how easily I had yielded 
to suspicions unfavourable to the character of the hermit, 
and how much I had wronged him in harbouring a doubt 
as to his real worth and honesty of principle. To me, in- 
deed, the hermitage had seemed too favourably situated 
and too well adapted for pursuing, under the mask of sanc- 
tity, a very different plan in private. " Strangers or such 
persons," continued my landlady, "with whom he felt 
dissatisfied, he treated in a distant and harsh manner ; but 
such as he knew and was satisfied with, whatever their 
condition, he addressed in a more confidential and friendly 
tone." 

This reminded me how reserved his manner had been at 
the commencement of our conversation, and how brief were 
his replies ; and I felt satisfied and pleased to think that 
he had afterwards shewn me more confidence and kind- 
ness. I could not help, too, thinking with shame of the 
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unworthy way in which I had treated him on that memor- 
able evening. 

*' Is the young person whom I have sometimes seen 
in his company a relation of his V I inquired, describing 
Liesli's appearance so exactly, that any one who had seen 
her but once in their life could not have failed to recognise 
her again in the faithM picture I drew of her. 

''Ay, ay/' continued the landlady, with a knowing 
smile ; '' there you would no doubt like to take the hermit's 
place ! Don't you think she is a charming girl ? Here in 
Schwytz we have many pretty girls, it is true, but not one 
half so beautiful. Doubtless you mean liesli, with the 
large black eyes, and such a sweet, amiable countenance?" 

^^Yes," I replied, pleased at being able to converse 
with some one on the topic ; " who is she, pray ?" 

'^ That is a question, sir> nobody here can answer. On 
the first of October, so far as I can remember, during the 
unhappy period of the war in 1709, when Suwarrow and 
Mortier, with Soult and Massena, laid waste the whole 
country with their armies, a most furious and bloody skir- 
mish took place in the valley of Muotta. About a mile 
from hence is situated, as you no doubt know, the bridge 
of Ibach ; the Russians had advanced as far as this bridge^ 
where, however, they were surprised by General Lecourbei 
who, having landed at Brunnen, fell upon their rear, and 
put them all to rout. It was shortly after the termination 
of this combat that they brought hither a young and beau- 
tiful woman, whose husband, an officer of high rank, had 
been left dead on the field of battle. This, it appears, had 
so much affected her, as to drive her, in the first agony of 
the moment, to attempt her life. Whether he had been 
in the French, Russian, or Austrian service, was never as- 
certained ; for the mere mention of her husband, to whom 
no doubt she had been most tenderly attached, had the 
most alarming effect upon her feelings. Many well-dis- 
posed people here, pitying her situation, endeavoured to 
soothe her by every possible attention. She obtained her 
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liyeliliood by giving instruction in the French and Italian 
languages, as well as in music; though this was barely 
sufficient to keep her from want. It was reported that she 
came from Solothurn, though her friends- had dropped all 
further intercourse with her — which neglect she had pro- 
bably brought upon herself by marrying an officer without 
their consent. About six months afterwards she gave birth 
to that same Liosli, whom it appears you have already 
seen. Her mother devoted all her time to her education, 
and to instilling into her mind pious and virtuous princi- 
ples ; indeed, her child was so beloved by every one in the 
place, that had she even been related to any one of our own 
families here, she could not have been dearer to us. Now, 
since her mother is dead, she has been under the protection 
of the hermit, who has provided for her ; and may God 
bless the orphan, and grant her all her life that happiness 
she so much deserves !" 

Involuntarily I squeezed the hand of the landlady, with 
a feeling of gratitude for the pious prayer she had just 
uttered for Liesli, and I felt overjoyed at hearing so much 
good proceed from an impartial mouth respecting her, 
though I was still ignorant of what I so particularly wished 
to be informed. When alone in my apartment, I tor- 
mented myself in forming every possible conjecture on her 
present abode and fate. The hermit, then, had provided 
for her merely from duty and friendship, and from motives 
purely disinterested. I certainly considered myself capa- 
ble of doing any thing for such an angel ; but I never could 
believe that another would do the same, and I felt jealous 
at the thought that Liesli had confided her happiness to his 
hands, and not to mine. All my good feelings towards the 
old hermit vanished : my blood rushed to my cheeks ; I 
resolved to set out immediately for the hermitage, and en- 
deavour, by persuasion or force, to wrest the secret from 
him. " Fool that I was," I exclaimed ; " how have I 
allowed myself to be duped and misled ! How must he 
laugh at my simplicity and inexperience ! Who knows 
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what are his views or intentions with respect to Liesli? 
Age does not always withstand folly : so long as no one 
had stood in his way, he had left the young girl to herself; 
but now that the unsuspecting creature has perhaps in 
her simplicity betrayed to him her partiality for me, he 
tears her from my arms, confines her in some subter- 
raneous comer of his hermitage, and retains her there 
a prisoner until I may have turned my back upon the 
frontiers of the canton, which, having once reached, I 
may then travel as far as I like, seek as long as I please, 
and torment myself as much as I choose — to him it will 
be quite immaterial ; he will only laugh at me in his 
sleeve." 

With the dawn of day, I stood before the door of the 
hermitage; I knocked, pushed, and called — but in vain; 
no answer was returned, not a sound was heard. At 
length a herdsman's boy, attracted by the noise I made, 
descended from the mountain above, and informed me that 
the hermit was gone upon h. long journey, and, as he had 
told all his acquaintances in the neighbourhood^ would not 
return for some months. 

Thus, then, Liesli was indeed lost to me. There were 
no means, no hopes of regaining her. Switzerland had 
now no longer any charms for me : I had climbed enough 
amongst her mountains and glaciers ; I was as weary of 
sailing along her beautiful lakes as of tasting her wines 
and cheese. To her beggars I had given alms, and her 
innkeepers had enriched themselves at my expense ; her 
maidens — but not one word of the women of Switzerland; 
each time when the discourse fell upon them, and 1 was 
questioned as to my opinion of them, and how I liked them 
— my heart was cut in twain. 

The thought, however, of once more returning to 
Switzerland, after the expiration of the year, sustained 
my sinking spirits. I already enjoyed in imagination the 
pleasure I should experience on my visit to the hermit — 
while, should he attempt to escape me by the least evasion. 
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when summoned to fulfil his promise^ I determined he 
certainly should not escape my hands unpunished. 

In the mean time, after my return home to mj friends, 
I had to endure the torment of all their sneers and scoflls. 
'< Well to be sure," said they scornfully behind my bade | 
'' now that he has seen the world a littie, there is nothing 
here which is good enough for the gentleman. Whenever 
we, who contentedly remain at home, bless oar etars to 
think that we have such a happy land to live and enjoy 
ourselves in, and which surely God has not in4iis goodness 
rendered quite a desert, there sits Master HenBiOin, toni- 
ing up his nose in contempt, as if our high hills in firoDt 
of the Tyindmill-gate were in his opinion not worth looking 
at ! Well, they are certainly not glaciers ; but, pray, do 
potatoes grow upon his favourite ice-tipped hilisi as tiiey 
do here round the windmill 7 Why^ the man will at last 
become a glacier himself — he is so cold and frosty in hit 
manner !" 

I let the good people talk' on, and whenever ansdons 
to procure myself a real reviving feeling of joy, I used 
to retire, bending my steps towards the top of the highest 
of their hills, and there turned myself towards the distant 
land where I had before sojourned, and where my aiiec* 
tions were centred. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HREE months were still wanting to complete 
the appointed time — the year — at the end 
of which I was to renew my inquiries at the 
hermitage ; when, just at this period, an ob- 
stacle presented itself, so as to render it doubtful whether 
or not I should attain the object of my wishes. This 
unwelcome hindrance which waylaid me so unexpectedly 
was nothing more or less than a skin of parchment, 
covered and decorated with chancery scrawls and calligra- 
phic figures, bearing my nomination from government to 
an office at once honourable and lucrative. My friends 
congratulated, whilst they at the same time envied me ; 
though I would most willingly have parted with place, 
and every honour and title it might bring with it, for a 
trifle, ay, even gratis ; for now no more must I think of 
a journey to Switzerland ! What would the prince, what 
would my superiors in office say to my requesting leave 
of absence for three months, just after my appointment? 
Still, however, I did not altogether renounce the hope of 
obtaining it : love surmounts every obstacle. I resolved 
to inform the minister candidly that I intended to marry, 
and request permission to go and fetch my bride home 
from her native country. 

But what if I did not succeed in finding Liesli? And 
should I return home without a wife, would not the min- 
ister most naturally conclude I had received a refusal? 
Might not this only hold me up to scorn ? Ought I to 
explain to a man of such high importance, buried amidst 
his diplomatic duties, the tale of my love to Liesli, and 
my adventures with her and the hermit ? Yet, in spite of 
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this reasoning, I had just determined on putting my plan 
into execution, when I received quite unexpectedly the 
most decisive orders to proceed immediately with de- 
si^atches from my court to that of St. Petersburgh. 

St. Petersburgh and Switzerland ! separated from each 
other by a distance of four hundred leagues ! Were I to 
go to Russia, then would Liesli be for ever lost to me ; 
the hermit would then regard all the professioiui whioh 
I had made as the mere childish e^sions of a romantic 
brain^ and accordingly conclude from my absence that I 
had really forgotten her. Beiides, in thif interval more 
than twenty offers may be made to her, and her heart Im| 
continually besieged by suitors. Could X blame h»r &r 
giving her hand to another? 

If, on the other side, I went to Switxerlandi I mvm% 
previously demand my diimission, and thus renounoe aU 
the prospects which presented themselves before me ; for 
I could not possibly Ornish any preteict whatever saff oi» 
ently strong to excuse my declining to ejceouta the mis- 
sion confided to my charge ; besides, this appointment was 
so distinguished and honourable, and was attended with 
the certain prospect of such rapid and sure advancement, 
that it would have been acting completely contrary to 
every principle of honour and advantage had I endea** 
voured to avoid undertaking the journey. 

Still, in order not to sacrifice dl prospect of my hap* 
piness in life, by the ultimate possession of Liesli's hand, 
I devised, in the anxiety of my feelings, a desperate re^ 
medy. I wrote to my good landlady in Schwytz, and 
made her my confidant. I informed her of all that had 
passed between Liesli, the hermit, and myself; entreating 
her to deliver to the former the letter which I enclosed ; 
or should she not be acquainted with her abode, to consign 
it to the care of the hermit. 

In the letter I enclosed, I offered to Liesli, in a brief 
but affectionate manner, my hand and heart. 

I scaled the letter; and committing it to the post* 
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office^ congratulated myself upon tny dexterity in thus 
managing my afRedrs ; and in some measure tranquillised 
in mind, I set out for St. Petersburgh. 

I determined within myself not to bestow my regaorda 
upon any female whatever; no, not in the wh<^e of 
Russia's colossal empire, with all the numerous prorinoes 
she held in sway, should a lover be found so true and 
fisdthiUl as myself. I inwardly vowed that my heart should 
return with me untouched ; and yet^I gave it away there ! 

On the celebration of the nuptials of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Pawlowitsch with the Princess Alexandrina Fe-* 
odorowna, I attended the whole of the ceremony, com- 
mencing with the marriage, to the ball in the saloon of 
St. George. Before the end of the ball, the emperor, ac- 
companied by the empress, repaired to the palace of the 
newly married couple ; they were followed by the young 
and amiable pair, the empress mother, and the whole 
court in grand gala. 

It was, indeed, one of the most brilliant sights I had 
ever seen in the whole of my life. The illuminated streets 
swarmed with the crowding population; the throng of 
gazers — many of whom, from a true hearty feeling, might 
have perhaps drank to the health of the young couple a 
glass too much-^was truly indescribable. 

At the moment when the court was passing, the cries, 
the exclamations, and the hurrahs of the pressing crowd 
had reached their greatest height. The command of the 
police-officers to keep order and make room only added 
to and finally completed the confusion and distress. 

All was squeezing, screaming, and pressing against 
each other : for myselt^ through the pressure of the crowd, 
I had received into my arms a stout coarse market-woman 
—an inconvenience immediately followed by that of the 
weight of a fat heavy Finlandcr upon my poor toes, whilst 
a droschki-driver thrust his elbows into my ribs, a long- 
legged Polish count lay upon my back, and to end all, a 
little Samojad chambermaid supported her elbows upon 
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my loins. Thus pressed and attacked on all sides, I was 
carried on by the crowd, in spite of all opposition ; when 
suddenly another rush of the multitude threw into my 
arms a young and beautiM lady, upon casting my eyes 
at whom, I found it was — Liesli ! I uttered an exclama- 
tion of joy and surprise, which, however, no sooner escaped 
me than a second rush separated us again. Maddened and 
desperate, I threw off the market-woman, turned over the 
Finlander, kicked down the droschki-driver ; and upset- 
ting the whole posse, with the little chambermaid to boot, 
I most strenuously endeavoured to free myself from their 
fangs, and to dash forward and regain hold of Liesli ; but 
all in vain. They clung to me like bees ; and instead of 
herself, I succeeded only in gaining — her shawl. I called 
out her name ; but my voice was completely lost amongst 
the multitude, and the charming apparition had vanished 
from my sight. My way was, in fact, so completely ob- 
structed by the crowds of Calmucks, Wogulians, Barabin- 
zelians, Tunguselians, Tschetschewzelians, &c. &c., that 
nothing fiirther could be heard or seen of her; and I 
thanked Heaven that I had been happy enough even to 
catch the shawl. 

A Calmuck standing near me, who had seen how I had 
effected this seizure, and how much trouble and exertion 
the attaining of this prize from amidst the crowd had cost 
me, secretly gave a knowing wink and grinned at me, as 
if to testify his approbation, and to applaud the address I 
had shewn. At this moment also, pressing his way through 
the immense legions of the various. semi-barbarous tribes 
and nations under Russian sway, appeared a supple 
Frenchman, who gave me to understand pretty intelligibly 
his inclination to purchase the rag^ as he termed it, if I 
would part with it at a moderate price. As I, however, 
pretended not to hear or understand his debasing offer, 
the crafty knave mumbled between his teeth, as he left 
me, about *' the police being very near at hand, and that 
they would soon know how to deal with those very polite 
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people who spared the ladies the trouble of carrying home 
their shawls." This hint, however, I did not allow to es- 
cape me without profiting by it ; and I resolved to make 
my way home as fast as 1 could ; for what had I further to 
do here ? — Liesli would not certainly return again. I de- 
termined upon pursuing her ] but where should I find her, 
amidst this throng of half a million of people, and in the 
middle of the night too ? 

I happily succeeded in escaping from the claws of the 
Frenchman and the police ; but nowhere could my eyes in 
any direction meet the form of Liesli. Fatigued and half 
dead with exhaustion, I returned home with my pri2e 
under my arm. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

N the return of my landlord's &milyy all the 
memhers of which had also been present at 
the grand spectacle, I shewed them the shawl, 
and related how I had obtained it. The wife 
and daughters held up their hands in wonder and admi- 
ration at the splendour of the pattern and fineness of the 
texture. In their estimation it was worth at least a thou- 
sand ducats, and they congratulated me upon my good 
fortune. But on hearing this I felt only the more melan- 
choly and alarmed, particularly as they went on praising 
the real Turkish texture, its softness^ and the tasteful 
arrangement of colours which it displayed; for I now 
became convinced that the noble and graceful beauty who 
had been thrown into my arms by the crowd could not 
have been Liesli; "for how could that poor girl/' I 
asked myself, "who, but a short twelvemonth before, 
had held her hands before her eyes to avoid the sight of 
the precipice — which, when contemplating her helpless 
situation, seemed to yawn before her— how, and by what 
means, could she have become the owner of such a pre- 
cious article ? How, indeed, could she have arrived at all 
here V* 

Scarcely could I close my eyes the whole of the night. 
At one moment I wished to persuade myself that it was 
indeed Liesli whom I had seen ; then, again, I would fain 
have wished it might be a mistake; for, were it really- 
herself, no doubt she had become the wife of some very 
rich man, or else — but, "no, no!" I exclaimed to my- 
self; " I will not entertam the Ihovi^ht for a moment." 
The following morivm^ 1 m^i^e Sx. xa^ ^x^\.\s>\%v\\k6& v^ 
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drive to the newspaper-office, for the purpose of inserting 
an advertisement, and thus making publicly known my 
having found the shawl, and informing the owner where 
and in whose hands it was to be met with, upon application. 
Thus there was no doubt the riddle would be soon solved ; 
for I had determined not to surrender the shawl into any 
other hands but those of the lady from whose neck I had 
snatched it ; and, indeed, I found the mystery speedily 
explained, and myself most bitterly disappointed. 

The publisher had scarcely cast his eyes upon my 
advertisement, when, with much pleasure depicted in his 
countenance, he informed me, that the very moment be- 
fore my arrival, a servant belonging to the household of 
a highly distinguished nobleman — Count Barczikoff— had 
brought him likewise an advertisement for insertion, in 
which he had promised the finder of the shawl in ques- 
tion two hundred rubles as a reward for his honesty, to 
which was added a particular description of it. The shawl, 
upon examination, proved to be the same in every respect; 
and accordingly, I found, that not my Swiss girl, but a 
Countess Barczikoff, was the owner of my honourably- 
acquired treasure ! The residence of the count was also 
most particularly described, near the Casan Church in the 
Newski-Line ; and accordingly I proceeded thither with- 
out delay, although with a desponding heart. 

From the grandeur of the building, and magnificence 
of the interior, I immediately perceived that the lady of 
the house might indeed very well afford to possess a shawl 
of a thousand ducats value. I looked with the most in- 
tense anxiety towards the door through which the owner 
of my precious booty was to enter, and which opening at 
length, suddenly introduced to my impatient anxiously- 
' excited gaze the well-known form of-— Liesli I She knew 
and recognised roe immediately; the crimson blush of 
unexpected surprise and delight spread itself over her 
beauteous countenance, and a stifled 
welcome of her heart to me. 1 iox^t^. 
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and Russia altogether. I felt myself transported again to 
Switzerland — ^to the churchyard of Sohwytz I I thoaght 
no more of the Countess Barczikoff. We put a thousand 
questions to each other in one breath, to which we neither 
of us waited for a reply ; and it was some time before we 
could succeed in calming ourselves sufficiently to commu- 
nicate to each other the events of the past year. 

The father of my liesli had been the only son of Count 
Barczikoffy and had served in the army which marched 
into Switzerland, where, as already stated, he fell in a 
severe conflict at the bridge of Ibach« The old count 
had never sanctioned the marriage of his son with Liesli's 
mother, who was a poor Swiss girl of Solothum, and 
accordingly, on that account, would never acknowledge 
or even consider her as his daughter-in-law. The hermiti 
however, who, previously to her mother's deathj had re- 
ceived from the dying woman the full particulars of her 
child's high claims and connexionS| announced to the count 
her death, and succeeded so far in touching his heart, that, 
enfeebled as he was b^ age, and convinced of the near 
approach of his term in this world's life, he no longer 
viewed the prejudices of birth with the same proud and 
jealous eye as heretofore, and at length decided on sending 
for Liesli, acknowledging her as his grand-daughter, and 
as the only surviving inheritor of his rich and extensive 
possessions. Thus he endeavoured, by kindness to the 
child, to make up in some measure for the severity he had 
formerly shewn towards the mother. 

The mysterious hermit, in conformity with his habit, 
had never mentioned a single word of all this to Liesli ; 
but, on the very morning that Liesli had agreed to ascend 
Mount Rigi with me, he had, to her great surprise, come 
at the early hour of two o'clock, and awoke her from 
sleep, requesting her to follow him. She nevertheless 
candidly confessed to him at once her previous appoint- 
ment with me for that morning ; but he strictly forbade it, 
and would not hear o^ Viw m^exXiv^m^. vx 
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Here my little countess skipped over tlie afikir of the 
pieces of gold, which, in conjunction with the untruth I 
had told the hermit the evening before, served doubtless to 
displease him ; and I myself could find no possible ground 
for touching upon that piece of worse than folly. He was 
(she continued) exceedingly angry, and had declared most 
positively that no meeting of the kind should or could 
ever take place — she must follow him. He was appointed 
by her mother as her tutor and guardian ; and therefore, 
thus empowered, he must insist upon her unhesitating 
obedience. Thus urged, she could not help herself; and 
she accordingly accompanied him to the first stage, from 
whence they drove to Zurich, where, at the Sword Inn, 
he committed her to the care of a young lady, who was 
already there in readiness to travel with her to Russia in 
the capacity of governess. 

It was now that he imparted to Liesli the particulars 
of her real condition and rank in life ; and, greeting her at 
once as Countess Barczikoff^- informed her that her grand- 
fieither was awaiting her arrival at home with the utmost 
impatience. 

The hermit had already ^^ through means of a banker 
at Zurich, provided clothes, equipage, attendance, and 
every thing necessary for her, according to the desire and 
command of the old count ; and at the expiration of one 
short hour, the hermit accompanied the astonished girl to 
the carriage, and, giving the signal, it drove off. Long 
was it ere she could recover from the stupor into which 
this sudden change in her situation had thrown her. 

*' And from that moment," I exclaimed, '* the ladder. 
Mount Rigi, and your poor disconsolate friend, were all 
entirely forgotten !" 

"No, no!" she replied, with the same true Swiss 
candour which she had always dbplayed ; " on the very 
morning of my departure I besought the hermit from the 
carriage — did he not deliver it V 

'' WTiat— the Alpine roser' 1 exc^swm^. ^^ KXA -^^^n 
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that indeed I still retain ; nor has it ever been out of my 
possession since ; it over has been, and ever sliall remain^ 
sacred to my heart. But, teU me, did he perform all 
that he was requested to do?" I inquired. 

She appeared embarrassed, and for some time hesi- 
tated to reply ; but, as I still continued to press her, she 
said, with a downcast look, ^^ Why, I obserred the yener- 
able man was not altogether prepossessed in your fhToor, 
and therefore I entreated him not to feel displeased with 
you, and insisted that he should inform you where I was, 
should he meet with you ; and I also requested him to 
write to mo, stating whether or not he had spoken with 
you." 

And as she gave utterance to the last few words, a 
burning crimson overspread her whole ooontenance. 

^^ And has, then, the hermit written ?'' I asked. 

She silently nodded, with her sweet Madonna-like 
head, in the affirmative. 

" And did he write aU — every thing?" 

The countess replied to this by raising her eyes to- 
wards rac with an expression of sweetness, mingled with 
soft confusion. 

" The year, the term fixecl by the hermit, has at length 
expired," I said. "During all this period you, and you 
alone, have lived' in my heart. Now it is for you to de- 
cide — let me know my fate.'' 

She was, however, only able to reply by tears of ten- 
derness. She entreated me to rise, and then she continued 
seriously and solemnly : — 

" My dear friend, you are the first and only one for 
whom my heart has ever pleaded. You swore love and 
fidelity to me when I was poor, and therefore it is that 
upon you I will rely — in you I will confide. It was in the 
little chapel of Schwytz, and whilst engaged in prayer, 
that I first beheld you — at the grave of my dear unhappy 
mother I first spoke with you \ aud now I acknowledge 
the goodness of the ^ou^eTixA YtonV^^w^^ -«\i«!svV^ %» Vk 
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unexpectedly brought us here together, as it were, at the 
very extremity of Europe, and as if to prove that pure 
and faithful love will meet with an asylum every where." 

At this moment the side-door opened, and in stepped — 
her grandfather ! Well might the old count feel alarmed 
and astonished at finding his graiid*daughter in company 
with a stranger ! I trembled with fear, as if the angel of 
ParadisOi with his flaming sword^ stood before me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

T beautiful betrothed, haying recorered herself^ 
immediately introduced me to the county as 
the friend of whom she had already spoken, 
and of whom the hermit had so often written, 
and but lately had communicated further particulars. She 
then modestly, and with blushes, added, that I was the 
friend with whom she now this very moment had renewed 
her former vows of faith ; and then, sinking on her knees, 
she fervently entreated her grandfather's paternal blessing. 
The count, however, whose aged blood of seventy years 
flowed somewhat slower than ours, observed, with a smile, 
that there was assuredly no need of such very great baste, 
seeing the case was not so desperately pressing; and giving 
me a most hearty welcome, he turned towards Liesli, and 
affectionately patting her cheek, soothed her with the as- 
surance that we should have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with him, after he had known me a little better, and found 
me as worthy as he wished and hoped to do. 

I was now obliged to relate the whole history of the 
shawl, of the finding of which it appears the servant 
who announced my arrival had already informed him; 
which circumstance, however, both Liesli and myself had 
entirely forgotten, absorbed as we had been in the sub- 
ject of ourselves. Liesli, it appeared, had not observed 
me, nor had she heard my cries in the crowd ; and, had I 
not ventured as I did upon the rash and sudden act which 
left her shawl in my grasp, doubtless I should have quitted 
St. Petersburgh without having communicated with her at 
all. Thus on such slender threads hang so often the most 
important events of our lives ! 
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It i« unneoessary to say, that henceforward I was a 
daily and welcome visitor at the palace of the count. It is 
an old and well-known fkct, that a grandfather is seldom 
able to refuse any thing to his grand-daughter; and in 
this casei indeed, it might be truly said, that not in all 
the fifty-one goyemments of Russia could such a yielding, 
doating, excellent grandfather be found as the old count. 

After eight weeks had flown past, one morning the 
old count entered the room with a smiling countenance. 
He had just received letters by an extraordinary courier 
from the hermit, who had therein communicated the most 
satisfactory and complete information respecting myself, 
my person, circumstances, station, and character. It had 
concerned the happiness of his ward ; and the hermit 
having accordingly laid aside his cowl, had set out, in the 
garb of a civilian, on a visit to my native country, to 
collect in person every information respecting my situation 
and family. 

It was easy to be perceived, from the agreeable expret" 
sion of the old count's features, that the hermit's inquiries 
had turned out to my advantage. At first he began to 
joke, and pretended to hint, from the contents of the let- 
ters he had just received, that my presence appeared highly 
necessary and was much desired in Germany. When, 
however, at this intelligence, the tears began to gather 
in the eyes of his beloved grand-daughter, he approached 
her, and, putting his arm round her waist, exclaimed, in 
his peculiar tone of kindness and affection, '< Nay, my dear 
child, you must not weep, but rather smile and be happy. 
Behold," he continued, pointing exultingly to the letter, 
^^ now, I not only believe, but I am convinced, that this 
young man is worthy of you. There," — ^he said, in an 
afiectionate tone, taking the hand of Liesli, and conducting 
her to me — "there, my dear sir, take to your arms the 
child of my only beloved and lamented son, who fell for 
his country, and who now reposes in the native land of 
liesli's mother, far — far distant from us. You are both 
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good and Tirtaons ; lire, tiien^on, u happy togethtr u 
I once did with my ne7«r-to-be-foi^;otten Anna Iwanom. 
May Qod bleu you, and may his angeli trrer irateh and 
hsTo you in their holy keeping' I" 

Orerwhelmed with gntefnl joy and mrprise, we em- 
braced the good old man ; and for the last eight days Uedi 
has been my wife. 

In the ensuing spring we intend Tinting the Tenerahle 
hermit, and the grare of Lieali's mother in the chnrehywd 
at Schwyts: from thence we ihell proceed to my natiTe 
country ; and the rest — time will nnlbld. 



I have extracted the (bregoiog pages from the letttm Ot 

my happy friend, the Baron Hermann von . How 

blest is he who give* his hand and heart to a pOor g^l, ao 
rich at to bring the beloved husband a marriag&idower of 
Innocence and virtue I — from such the blessing of Heaven 
will never be withheld. 

1 the meanwhile, has departed this 
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Nbi.r to the banks of a solitary itTeam- 
let, whose mnrmuring, as it flowed 
through the deep shade to mingle its 
■X^^T*^ waters wUh the neighbouring rirer, was 
"^ the only Bouiid that broke upon tile 

there formerly stood a little mill. Here poor Mag- 
dalena often sat, and looked silently down, from the low 
window, upon the puth which led through the hushes to her 
quiet dwelling. She was the widow of a miller who had 
recently died ; and although, as the mother of three hand- 
some, well-brought-up sons, she might be esteemed fortu- 
nate and happy, she now felt helpless and lonely, for all 
three were far distant fe^m her. The eldest, the lively 
Hartung', having chosen his fctl\icT's\iM?iiTOSiS.>'\ia&. *r.\ 'soft. 
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Upon his travels, In search of employment. The slender 
Heinrich had been obliged to go to the wars; and the 
flaxen-haired Berthold had been taken by a cousin, when 
he was quite a boy, into the city^ to be brought up to 
commerce, and now lived in a distant sea-port, where, in 
place of the waving branches of his native woods, a forest 
of masts, with their particoloured pennonSi displayed it- 
self in the harbour. 

'^ Oh, that one of my three boys would but return, to 
take care of me in my old age and helplessness!" Magda- 
lena would often exclaim in her solitude. 

One day she suddenly heard a joyful shouting, and 
sounds of horns bursting tiirough the usually sUent forest. 
Then a rural procession made its way from among the 
retreating bushes, and appeared, in the brig.it sunshine, 
to be approaching her cottage. She saw a magnificent 
carriage with four mettlesome, prancing horseSf which, as 
well as the carriage, were finely ornamented idth a pro- 
fusion of fiutteriug ribbons, and they curved their proud 
necks, and beat the trembling ground with their powerful 
hoofs. The poor widow was quite dazzled by all this 
splendour and magnificence. She raised a respectful glance 
to the carriage, and observed in it a beautiful girl in a 
simple but very expensive attire, and beside her, glowing 
in all the vigour of manly beauty, was her eldest, her 
dearly -beloved son, Hartung. Then followed another 
splendid carriage, filled with musicians. The light and 
graceful Hartung instantly sprang from his seat, fiew to 
his mother, fell on her neck, and said, — 

" Dearest mother, I am come to see you, to present 
to you my beautiful bride, and to say that you must go 
with us, and live with us for the future.'' 

The young bride, whose name was Barbara, and who 
had now descended from the carriage, repeated, with 
friendly greetings, the proposal of her husband. Magda- 
Jena could not, for a lon^ tvm«, Te<joyer from her joyful 
amazement. 
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^' What happiness/^ at last she oried, "sm I permitted 
to eaqperience !'' -And she could not refrain from throwing 
glances of the most exquisite delight, now upon her manly, 
blooming son, and now upon her elegant and beautiful 
daughter. But as the newly-arrived visitors prepared to 
set out again, she «aid, with an anxious tone, '< Dearest 
Hartung, will you leave the mill for ever,* in which your 
lamented and good father lived so many happy years V* 

" Oh, dealt mother," answered Hartung, gaily, *' speak 
no more of that. I have bought a much larger and finer 
mill on the banks of a broad stream ; where three wheels 
ily as if in the air, while our own little one here turns 
itself about as faint-heartedly as if there was scarcely life 
in it ; and you must know, dear mother, that I have ob- 
tained, not finly a young and beautiful, but a very rich 
bride. Her father was a wealthy farmer, who had plenty 
of well-filled barn-yards, not far from the place where I 
latterly worked ; and at little festivals, and other oppor- 
tunities, I had the good fortune to gain her affections,'' he 
added, throwing a smiling look upon his young wife, who 
smilingly returned the glance of his sparkling black eyes. 
" When her father perceived," continued Hartung, " that 
I was really an honest and a well-behaved young man, he 
gave her to me, and witb her a good rich dower ; and so, 
dear mother, get ready to leave the little mill with us." 

Magdalena truly rejoiced at the account of her son's 
prosperity, but she could not refrain from timidly reply- 
ing, " But your poor father finished, and put it in its 
present state, with so much care and difiiculty, and always 
wished so earnestly that one of you should retain it. Is it 
not possible for you " she added, half aloud. 

But here the young bride burst into a fit of laughter. 
" No, no, dear mother; how can you suppose it? how 
could I keep house in this little mill? It is not larger 
than our dove-cot." 

She could now make no further opposition to the plan, 
if she would live with her chWdten \ vxA Vtv «^^<ei!ic.^ ^"^ 
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collected her little effects together, and, amidst secret 
tears, bade farewell to the place where she had passed so 
maoy years in calm happiness. 

The habitation to which she now repaired was many 
miles distant from the little mill in the wood^ which soon 
became entirely waste and deserted. . The wheel stood 
dry, and crumbled to pieces in the heat of the sun; the 
little rivulet murmured solitarily around the deserted 
walls, to whose inhabitants it had once so joyfully lent its 
assistance; the moss -covered roof fell in, and the rank 
grass waved over the court ; and in the formerly neatly- 
kept garden the roses alone still bloomed triumphantly, 
and smiled amidst the ruin and desolation around. If a 
traveller wandered into this deserted spot, and the mill 
presented itself unexpectedly before him, he turned away 
with a shudder from a scene of such total desertion. 

Magdaleua, meanwhile, did not find, in living with 
her prosperous children, 4h6 love she felt towards them 
properly requited, although she endeavoured, with re- 
spectful, nay almost humble, attention, to fulfil the wishes 
of her stately daughter-in-law. Covctousness and selfish- 
ness were the principal features in Barbara's disposition. 
Slie had expected to find in the mother of her husband a 
useful and cheap assistant, and a careful attendant upon 
her children ; but when she saw that sickness and in- 
firmity hindered poor Magdalena from i>erforming any 
domestic services for her, she considered her only as a 
useless burden. The lively Hartung had been, on the 
whole, a good son, but he never possessed a very feeling 
heart ; and he now gave himself up so entirely to his wife, 
whose penurious disposition in some degree he shared, and 
occupied himself so incessantly about his own affairs, that 
he never observed whether his mother were well or ill 
treated ; and Magdaleua, unwilling to disturb the young 
couple by complaints, sighed in silence over the heavy 
labour which Barbara laid upon her. At length, when 
she found her strength entirely failing, she determined, 
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though with many bitter tears, to return to her poor de- 
serted dwelling. The busth'ng Hartung heard of this with 
astonishment and displeasure ; but when his wife assured 
him it entirely arose from his mother's obstinacy, he did 
not attempt any further hindrance of her departure. He 
took leave of her with clouded brow, and only paid her 
so much attention and respect as to send with her a sup- 
ply of money and provisions. 

The mill by this time had* entirely gone to ruin, but 
Magdalena found in the poor little cottage a chamber suf- 
ficiently secured against the weather to shelter her. Here 
again she lived her former solitary but peaceful life ; and 
if sometimes the brook, swollen by the rain, came raging 
down its rocky bed, and burst over the reedy margin, or 
the rushing storm threatened to tear the covering from 
her humble shelter, it was less terrible to her than the 
hostile glances which had been darted u})on her from 
Barbara's angry eyes. 

She had now become still poorer from this trial of a 
residence with one of her sons ; but with increased anxiety 
she thought upon the other two, and involuntarily her 
thoughts always turned to the youngest, her fair Berthold 
— for, although she loved all her children with the deepest 
and truest maternal affection, yet Berthold was the dar- 
ling of her heart, without her being aware of it. " He 
was so gentle and so beautiful,'^ she sometimes repeated 
to herself, "that it is continually impressed upon my 
mind he will one day rise to fortune and distinction." 

A long, joyless time had now passed away, and her 
provision began to fail. She knew not if her son Har- 
tung, in his pursuit of wealth, had forgotten her, or whe- 
ther his wife had estranged him from her altogether ; but 
one morning, as she sat mournfully at her little window, 
looking out upon the glittering trees, tinged by the rays 
of the sun, and listening to the joyful twittering of the 
birds as they sought their food, she saw coming up the 
verdant path a traveller upon a handsome bay horse, 
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which gently raised its white feet over the wild shrubs 
that impeded its way. He stopped at the mill^ dis- 
mounted, and, with delight, she recognised her beloyed 
Berthold again. She was less astonished at his appear- 
ance than she had been at Hartung's, partly because her 
mind had been constantly occupied with him, and partly 
because he was less changed in appearance. He was as 
gentle as ever, and had not grown very tall; and, both 
in height and countenance, resembled a delicate fair girl. 
Like his person, his dress and manner partook of refine^ 
ment and effeminacy, and caused the utmost surprise to 
Magdalena. 

After a few tender embraces, Berthold said — "I am 
come, my dear mother, to shew you my wife and child, 
who follow me in a travelling carriage. I have to thank 
my Beate for all my present happiness. I possess a large 
and handsome house, and every thing that the situation of 
an eminent merchant affords. We were obliged to-travel 
through this part of the country, and we have come a long 
way about in order to visit you, my dear mother.'' 

While he was speaking, an elegant travelling-carriage 
appeared, in which was his wife, attended by a liumber 
of male and female servants. Berthold hastened to assist 
her from the carriage, and led her to bis mother. She 
was as much like a fair picture as Berthold himself, only 
a little paler, and her ringlets approached more to the 
red. In the handsome and regular features of her coun- 
tenance there was something, however, so proud and so 
disdainful — her pale lip bore so contemptuous an expres- 
sion, that the poor Magdalena felt her heart could less 
rest upon her than upon the fiery and impetuous Barbara. 
But the baby, which Berthold took from an attendant, 
and brought slumbering in its lawn wrappings, was so 
like a wax doll, that she scarcely ventured to touch it ; 
but, viewing it with looks of the tenderest love, she ex- 
claimed — " The dear, dear child ! Ah, I can never forget 
it!" 
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" What would you think, dear Beate," said Berthold, 

with some hesitation, ** if uiy mother We have so 

very large a house " 

But Beate threw upon him such a warning and side- 
long glance, he was immediately silent. The unsuspecting 
Magdalena had not seen this. It is a quality of the human 
heart, that, where it loves, it imagines all its feelings to 
be shared by the beloved object ; and Magdalena did not, 
therefore, for a moment doubt that her own feelings were 
reflected in Berthold's bosom; but as she went into the 
adjoining chamber to procure something for the entertain- 
ment of her guests, she unexpectedly overheard the young 
lady say, not without some bitterness, to her husband, — 
^' I must confess, I thought I had more dependence upon 
you. The old woman would really cut an excellent figure 
in bur society ! I am certain it could not be agreeable to 
herself; and I think my relations deserve something more 
from you than to carry about your origin as a show to 
the whole world ; for, luckily, one would never discover 
it from yourself.'' 

The young man was so flattered at the last part of the 
speech, that he acknowledged the proposal to be a very 
rash one, and begged pardon for having made it. 

"Give or send as much as you please,*' added the 
lady, a little softened. " My father's fortune will not be 
so easily exhausted ; only do not exact her presence.^' 

Tears started from the eyes of the ]X)or mother at these 
words ; but, soft and patient as ^ver, she did not, by a 
single word, give indication of her feelings, and the de- 
parting pair easily mistook ,her bitter tears for those of 
grief at their separation. Berthold, who could not re- 
main quite unmoved,' pressed his purse into her hand, 
and promised to send her more. An internal feeling 
prompted her to throw back the proffered gift; but sad 
necessity, and the love which she still felt for the weak 
and wavering son who had almost disowned his kind 
parent, induced her to retain it, and she soon saw the 
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wheels of the carriage and the rider disappear amongst 
the trees. 

Still deeper and more piercingly had this last expe- 
rience torn her oppressed heart. "So — I have no longer 
a son!" said she, with anguish, Heinrich has certainly 
fallen in hattle, for so my foreboding heart tells me;'' 
and, as she smik one night into a troubled slumber, she 
saw the confirmation of her fears in a dream. A fiJleli 
soldier lay upon a green field, his arms were scattered 
around him, and, from a wound in his side, his blood 
flowed darkly. The field was solitary and deserted ; his 
comrades were far distant from him; the evening star 
alone looked down with pity upon him. She gazed on 
his fac)e, and recognised the pale countenance of her 
HeinricU. 

" Fare thee well, my son !" said she, awfddng, while 
she pressed her folded hands upon her bosom, as if she 
would have pressed back the grief which was ready to 
break forth; — "thou hast at least gone hence without 
having deserted or disowned me !" 

Her health now began to sink ; the money which Ber- 
tbold had left with her was at an end ; and whether in 
the intoxication of his own happiness he had forgotten 
her, or distance had delayed the messenger, or from what 
other cause she knew not, no additional supply had ar- 
rived. The summer drew to an end, the leaves became 
tinged with a deeper shade, and the severe autumn ap- 
proached, with its fanciful and shadowy images, and Mag- 
dalena trembled as she thought of the coming winter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

* 

INE still and glowing autumnal evening, as 
Magdalena stepped to the door of her cottage, 
a form suddenly appeared among the green foli- 
age, distinctly visible in the rays of the setting 
sun, like the figure of her fallen Heinrich, in his soldier's 
garb. The constant solitude of her life easily induced in 
the mind of the poor Magdalena a belief in apparitions, 
and she ikncicci she beheld the spirit of the dead before 
her. " I am come, my dearest mother," cried the soldier, 
hurrying forward, " to press you once more to my heart, 
after so long and bitter a separation;'^ and in another 
moment she felt herself clasped in the arms of her living 
son. It was indeed Heinrich, the slender Heinrich himself. 
She was now first aware of his faithful horse, which he led 
behind him by the bridle. It bent its neck as if it would 
have greeted her, and looked gently upon her with its 
large glancing eyes. She led the recovered dear one with 
delight towards the cottage, to rest -and refresh himself; 
but, according to all true soldierly custom, he first begged 
to shelter his faithful horse, and to see it properly attended 
to. With renewed strength she now hastened into the 
little chamber to disperse by a blazing fire the cold autumn 
damps, and to do all in her power to provide for his enter- 
tainment and refreshment ; and she could have wept that 
she had nothing better to ofier ; but joy this day main- 
tained its triumphant and blessed sway. 

In a short time Heinrich returned ; and as the blazing 
fire threw its cheering light upon him and his military 
accoutrements, Magdalena could not refrain from turning 
her eyes constantly upon him, and admiring his fine, tall^ 
handsome figure. His slender person had become more 
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manly and graceful, and the noble features of his counte- 
nance Avere also much improved. His bronzed cheek, 
tinged with the hue of health, well contrasted with the fire 
of his eyes. Those beautiful dark eyes, so expressive of 
truth and goodness of heart, could not be mistaken ; and 
when he smilingly turned them upon her with looks of 
affection and deep feeling, it infused new life into the 
bosom of the sufferer, so long oppressed with grief. 

<< Ah, my son — my dearest son !" said she, drawing a 
deep breath : '' only think, it is three months since in a 
dream I saw you lying bleeding and dying on the field of 
battle !" 

"It is very true, my dear mother; it is just three 
months since I lay severely wounded upon the field. We 
had that day fought a great battle.^' 

" Ah, my poor Heinrich ! " exclaimed Magdalena ; 
*' when I remember how 'you were compelled to go to the 
wars in place of your brothers !" 

The rigid and fixed grief which so long had restrained 
the overflowing of her anguish now gave way before the 
alleviating drops of maternal tenderness, which fell in 
showers down her pale care-worn cheek. Disquieting re- 
membrances pressed upon her soul — how the lively Har- 
tung, always full of life and spirit, had been the darling 
of his father, and the gentle Berthold hers — and how that 
Heinrich, as the easiest sacrifice they could make, had fceen 
sent to the army. 

** Do not weep, my good mother," said Heinrich, 
sorrowfully, moved and grieved at the sight. " I love 
my honourable situation. I was fortunate enough, even 
in the first battle that we fought, to be raised from the 
condition of a common soldier, and to perform an essential 
service for one of our ofiicers, who scarcely permitted me 
afterwards to leave his side, and from whose society and 
conversation I had often opi>ortunities of acquiring know- 
ledge and improving my mind. And in the last great 
battle, so much was thought of a few trifling deeds of arms 
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which I had been able to perform^ that the path to the 
highest and most honourable distinction is now open to 
me. I merely take advantage of the present time^ as 
there are proposals of peace, to visit you and my dear 
home again; for all intercourse with your part of the 
country was entirely cut off by these commotions. I have 
travelled day and night ; and I can assure you, my dearest 
mother, that the sight of you, aibd the desolate situation 
of my paternal dwelling, has filled me with the deepest 
melancholy. I read all the sorrowful changes which you 
must have suffered here in your eyes ; and it deeply grieves 
me that a poor soldier has no certain refuge to offer to his 
poor sick mother. Ah ! the trifling little gift with which 
I thought to please you," said he, in a lower voice, reach- 
ing towards her, timidly and hesitatingly, the present that 
he had brought with him — ''it is honestly and fairly won ; 
but what avails such a trifle ?" 

Magdalena had stood in deep reflection, occupied only 
with one thought, arising from her son's speech. 

" Will you also leave me?" said she, with a faint 
voice, and hung trembling upon his answer, as upon the 
sentence of life or death. 

" Oh, dearest mother," answered the soldier, with 
sorrow, but with firmness, '* my visit is a tery hurried 
one. To-morrow, about this time, I must be again on my 
way. We remove to a distant part of the country, and I 
dare not fail in my duty," 

He had scarcely ended these words, when the paleness 
of death overspread her countenance ; and, with the ex- 
pression of the most heart-rending agony, she raised her 
clasped hands imploringly towards him, without uttering 
a word ; but her eyes, which sought his, spoke a silent 
yet powerful language. 

" My mother, my good mother, compose yourself!" 
said Heinrich, full of anguish, while he endeavoured, by 
the most affectionate caresses, to comfort her. 

'* Oh, my son — my dear, my only son !" she at last 
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oxclaimcd, in a tone that imote him to the heart,^" oh, 
by nil that is good, forsake me not ! leave me not to 
neglect^ contempt, and starvation !" 

^Iie then related to him, in a few impresrive wordi^ 
how the hearts of his brothers had been turned fimn her; 
and Heinrich felt too deeply how mneh worse than death 
it is to receive indignity where one has a holy right. The 
most painful struggle arose in his sool. The glorious paih 
M'hich lay before him, and promised to reward him for so 
many vexations and troubles — the duly which he owed 
to his honourable situation — all pressed npon him. But 
at last ])ity and compassion for his unhappy mother were 
victorious. 

"No!" exclaimed he, overcome hy emotion, "I can 

no longer Judge Thou," he continued, turning his 

eyes towards heaven, — *' judge Thou, O merciful Father, 
1>ctween me and my duty as a soldier I I have often looked 
deatli in the face without fear, but the grief of my mother 
I cannot bear." 

The following day he was on his way back to the army, 
but it was to ask for his discharge; and he obtained it 
under the condition, that, should the war be renewed, he 
would rejoin the army. The mill now went merrily on 
once more, and resounded through the verdant solitude. 
Heinrich began anew his earliest employment, which he 
had only resigned for the animating profession of a soldier. 
Faithfully and amiably he now fulfilled the duties of his 
simple calling; and the ruined dwelling was soon restored 
to its former state by his active industry. Tlie little brook 
ran gaily again in the dewy blushing mornings, with con- 
fiding loquacity, under his window and beneath the rustic 
bridge. A religious peace reigned in his heart, and his 
now happy mother partook of the same tranquillity. She 
revived under his care, like a half-decayed tree which some 
compassionate traveller has propped up. The maidens in 
the country around were soon aware of the return of the 
young man, who was now called, not merely the slender, 
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but the handsome Heinrich. Many a one would gladly 
have received him as a husband, but he took warning from 
the example of his brothers, and determined to preserve 
his heart, that he might live entirely for his mother, to 
whom he so earnestly desired to make amends for all her 
cares and afflictions. The only recreation which he allowed 
himself was to roam over the surrounding country, or to 
wander through the boundless forest. The beauties of na- 
ture presented to him many sources of exquisite enjoy- 
ment, particularly now that the severe winter had passed 
away, and the forest was again clothed in its verdant and 
magnificent apparel. 
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CHAPTER III. 

[T was late one evening, and Magdalena was at 
rest in her peaceful slumber. The mill, too^ 
had ceased; and Heinrich hastened out into 
i^ the warm summer night - breeze, breathing 
fragrance. The year was now in its highest beauty and 
perfection. The wild roses bloomed in profusion around 
the mill, and the wood formed so close a shade with its 
green arches, that not even a moonbeam, with its mys- 
terious light, could penetrate them. Heinrich's path be- 
came so narrow, that the dew-dropping branches touched 
his youthful, blooming cheek. Lost in his own thoughts 
and feelings, he did not observe the darkness around him. 
Suddenly it seemed to become light, and an entrancing 
landscape lay before him, as if the dark trees of the wood 
had separated from each other, to shew him a valley of 
the greatest beauty, which he had not hitherto seen in 
any of his former rambles. The beauteous landscape swam 
in all the charms of the moon's silvery light. All was 
still, silent, and solitary, save a stream that murmured 
softly, half- surrounding the valley, and then lost itself 
among the cliffy rocks. A little village appeared faintly 
in the distance, in a hollow of the mountain that over- 
looked the forest. Upon the height, a fortress raised its 
battlements in irregular outline, half- hid by the trees, 
faintly glimmering in the moonshine, and melting away 
in the soft exhalations that hung over the whole land- 
scape. Heinrich had advanced only a few footsteps, and 
stood entranced at the delightful view, when he heard a 
soft rustling in the bushes beside him, and a female figure 
stepped from amongst them, whose inexpressible beauty 
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mid graoeftilneai filled the bosom of the youth with a 
tumult of delightAil feelings he- had never before ezpe- 
rieneed. She was in a simple white dress, but there was 
something in her whole mien and appearance that an- 
nounced her to be of high birth. Natural ringlets fell 
round her lovely countenance, like the clouds that sur- 
round and half-veil the moon's pale face ; her light step 
scarcely pressed the ground. She stood timidly still when' 
she saw herself so near a young strangerj and looked 
anxiously around. This grieved Heinrich, and he took 
courage to say entreatingly, and with all true-hearted 
earnestness, '^ Do not be darmed, noble lady. Bi^thar 
than alarm you, I would entreat permission to guide you 
through this lifeless solitude.'* 

The tone of his voice was so engaging, and the AiU 
moon shewed so distinctly to her his ine opei\ eounte- 
nance, that involuntfiry trust and confidence wiMSi infhsed 
into her heart, 

<^ Who are you 9" she asked. ^'I am almost inclined 
io iMHsept of your friendly ofibr till I Teaol^ my attendant'' 

Heinrieh told his name, and she consented that he 
should accompany her through the silent moonlit fields, 
both silent for some time as the still fieldi themselves. 

The graoeftil unknown seemed to be lost in deep 
thouf^t ; but, rousing herself suddenly from it, she asked 
the situation of her guide. Heinrieh related somewhat of 
hit soldier-life, and his present employment. 

^f Hew!'* cried she with surprise, standing ^till and 
obsarvinff him with an incredulous look ] << you have re- 
signed the noble situation which you appear to love so 
raiio^, and have |fiven yourself up to aii ignoble em- 
ployment f" 

Heinrieh stood before her for some minutes without 
reply. His youthful cheek was for a moment tinged with 
the blush of shame ; but consciousness of the rectitude of 
his eonduct quickly restored him to self-possession. He 
related to her in a few words, spoken with deep emotion, 
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the cause which had induced him to change his situation ; 
and as he added, . that she might conceive how inex- 
pressibly great had been the sacrifice which he had made 
to filial duty, he endeavoured in vain to restrain the tear 
which started to his manly eye. She also appeared deeply 
moved, and exclaimed in a tone as if carried away by 
her feelings, '^ Then I must indeed honour youf It 
seemed as if a tear also gleamed in her eye; but she 
turned hastily away, adding softly, " Farewell, noble 
youth ; for here comes my attendant/' 

At that moment Heinrich saw an old servant advanc- 
ing towards her, whom she hastened to meet. From the 
manner in which sh6 had bade him farewell, the naturally 
correct and just feelings of the young man intimated to 
him that she did not wish to be followed, and he respect- 
fully obeyed ; while her graceful figure disappeared from 
the plain towards the little village, and seemed to him 
like the vanishing of a beautiful dream. 

It was late in the night before he returned to the cot- 
tage. A gloomy day followed the luminous night, and 
thick rainy clouds obscured the heavens; but Heinrich 
did not observe the darkness and gloom, for the light of 
the preceding night still remained in his soul. Even his 
mother remarked that there was a new and singularly 
joyful air thrown over his whole being; but a secret, 
though artless, feeling made him silent upon the enchant- 
ing adventure. Towards evening, a courier arrived from 
the army, with the intelligence that the enemy had made 
a fearful irruption into the country, and that the safety of 
their fatherland demanded the immediate assembling of 
all true soldiers ; and Heinrich received commands to set 
out early on the following morning. The first emotion 
that arose in the bosom of the brave young soldier was, 
joy at the long-delighting call to battle, as strongly as 
the first blast of the trumpet roused his noble charger ; 
but when his eye fell upon his mother^s pale cheek, he 
felt all that the summons would cost him. She was more 
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firm and composed, however, than he expected at his 
unlooked-for call of duty. 

Heinrich put every thing in order for her sustenance 
and comfort during his absence ; and, after having done 
all that filial piety prompted, when the composed and 
resigned Magdalena slumbered upon her couch, he gave 
himself up to the thoughts that, next to those duties, 
filled his soul. It fell heavily upon him that he must 
now be separated from the spot which contained so pow- 
erful an attraction. He longed to see the beloved valley 
once more, although the night was already so far ad- 
vanced. The rain had fallen incessantly during the whole 
day, and the storm bent blusteringly the heavy branches ; 
but Heinrich observed it not, and hastened into the dark 
wood. The weather had in the mean while cleared up 
a little as he reached the opening of the valley. The 
storm was now hushed, and the deep azure of the heavens, 
cleared and freshened by the continued rain, peeped here 
and there through the parting vapoury clouds, which only 
in their densest places still covered it with a half-stormy 
gloom. The moon, already beginning to decline, shed 
over the landscape a pale and melancholy light ; and si- 
lence and deep solitude was over the whole country 
around, while Heinrich remained on the spot. She who 
had yesterday blessed his eyes with the most transporting 
vision did not now appear. He was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to himself that he could not, in so stormy an even- 
ing, and at so late an hour, have any expectation of 
seeing her, and that, in truth, their whole encounter was 
like^a dream of his enthusiastic and romantic imagination. 

He returned home, and early next morning was on his 
way to the army, after a parting, full of emotion and ten- 
derness, from his mother. 

The tumult and bustle of warlike activity which met 
him on his arrival involuntarily carried away the mind of 
the youth — ready for every brave and daring deed — and 
proved the most certain remedy against fruitless and wast- 
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ibg thoughts. As the armies had already been opposed 111 
a second bloody engagement, Heinrich had full oppoi^* 
nity to give convincing prOo& of his courage $ iliid When, 
in a short time, a glorious peace Was Conclude, he re- 
turned, with honourable testimonies of his merits, and ihe 
rank of a commander of a troopi to his beloved h<ttne. 
Anxiety and apprehension for his mother could not be ex« 
tinguished in the bosom of this faithful soiii ereiti amidst 
the tumults of war. He opened the door of their little dwel« 
ling with a trembling hand ; but his mother approach^ to 
meet him with joyful alacrity. 6be thanked God with 
fenrency for the return of her beloy^ soni atid assured 
him that she had wanted for nothing during his absence* 

''And do you know the cause of that?" she said, titytte^ 
rioutly< '' I will tell you/' she added, obsenring Heinrich's 
inquiring look. But, with woman's benevolent kindness^ 
she first busied herself in preparing some refreshment jfor 
him ; then, seating herself at his side^ sh6 placed a basket 
before him, filled with rare fruits atid flowers, and then 
continued: *'You see there a token from her of whOra I 
have to tell. As I sat sorrowfully, the evening after yoUr 
departure, grieving myself with thinking when you would^ 
or j/'you would ever, return, the door opened, and-^indeed 
I may truly say — an angel entered. It was li yourig lady 
of so much beauty and sweetness of manner, that it seemed 
as if I had seen yourself. She brought me fruits, wine^ 
and every thing that was necessary to strengthen and re* 
fresh me ; and she did not forget to bring sweet and fra* 
grant flowers with them. Every other evening she re* 
turned to visit me ; and her aflablci comforting conversation 
lightened my heart of its anxiety for yon* 8he said Provi- 
dence would certainly protect and guard you from danger, 
because you are so good a son. She seemed particularly 
delighted to speak of you, and she alwftys made me relate 
something more concerning you; and thus passed the 
anxious time almost unnoticed away* Oh, if I could but 
always have the sweet angel near me T' 
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During this Bpeech the heart of the young man throbbed 
impetuously* He instantly guessed this singular visitor j 
and much as his modesty struggled against it, he oould not 
reflect without the most enrapturing delight upon the 
idea thAt she took some interest in hira^ and had performed 
such a hearenly^ tender part in his absencei He threw 
himself into his mother's arras ) but soon awaking from this 
intoxication of joy, he anxiously asked , ''And have you 
never learnt the name of this amiable benefacitress^ dearest 
mother?'* 

''Only listen^ child; yoU will not let me finish/^ said 
the good Magdalenaj fbr Heinrich's impetuous caresses 
had broken in upon the regular course of her story i " Lis- 
ten then : The miller from the neighbouring mill^ whom you 
Requested to take some little care of me and our property 
in your absencCi came to see me, and I related the whole 
ooourrenc^^ and accurately described the stranger to hlmi" 

"Oh, mother^ mother!" interrupted Heinrich, with 
anguish, " that was certainly contraty to the wishes of the 
youtig lady." 

" Trulyi it wfts so,'^ answered Magdalena^ som&what 
embarrftftiNed ; " she had given me to understand as 
mudi. But, dear child, only think of my situation-^ 
my b^rt so full — so full of you -^ your absencey yoiiif 
dangef-^ind then^ so singular a visitor! I asked him 
if be Could not ()onjeCtufe who the lady was« ' It is 
the young baroness, who lives in the solitary castle on 
the mountain/ he answered* 'The castle has stood for 
a long time unoccupied^ bcicause the late baron had 
another residence on the sea-shorfe, where he and his 
daughter formerly lived ; butj since her father's dcfath, the 
young lady has withdrawn here, to Utc on his reixiem- 
bnmeOf and gratify her inclination Ibr a calin and retired 
llfili and indulge her pious attd betieflcent disposition*' " 

Magdalena now expatiated long upon the happiness of 
her having been visited and comforted by bo distinguished 
mUd Mniable a p^;fsoii ^ but the fearful golf opened before 
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Heinrich, that dirided him from the object of his secret 
adoration. Ah ! why was she so high above him in birth 
and rank? — she who, in his eyes, possessed such unspeak- 
able fascination ; every tone of whose soft voice, and every 
glance of whose heavienly eyes, had sunk so deep into his 
soul. His own feelings told him that the young baroness 
would now return no more to visit the solitary one ; but 
to wander near where she lived, to express his warmest 
thanks for all her kindness to his helpless mother, became 
the most ardent purpose of his heart. 

One beautiful morning, still fresh with dew, Heinrich 
went to the place where he had first seen the magical 
moonlight prospect. Tlie pinnacles, which formerly had 
seemed to fade away in the soft moonlight, now gleamed 
brightly in the golden morning sun ; the white walls and 
the glittering windows shone like diamonds upon the val- 
ley beneath. An emerald-green flower-covered meadow 
was close under the castle-rocks. Heinrich wandered 
along it. To the left, in a distant hollow, the little village, 
with its church-tower, was indistinctly visible ; to the right 
was the majestic stream, as if strewed with spangles, glit- 
tering through the dewy exhalations, and winding round 
the castle-walls, till it was lost amongst the rocks upon 
the opposite side. Heinrich was now quite close under the 
lofty walls, and his eyes hung upon the splendid building. 
What a vision burst upon his delighted sight ! She herself, 
the beloved mistress of the castle, appeared upon the 
highest part of the garden, which, broken by flowery ter- 
races, reached from the castle down to the entrance of the 
valley. The graceful figure beamed like a celestial visitant 
in the glow of the morning ; her glance appeared bright as 
light itself, and seemed to pass over the valley, and to rest 
upon the borders of the wood ; but she did not observe 
Heinrich, whom a cluster of waving ash-trees concealed 
from her sight. 

She now turned and descended the steps of the ten^ace 
to the lowest, which was broader and still more blooming 
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than the others, and which was only separated from the 
field by a light low railing. The noble Blanca walked 
innocently among the flowers of her garden. She raised 
her eyes, so full of mind and soul, and looked, not without 
some emotion, upon the slender figure of the young soldier, 
who had stepped to an opening in the fence, and, over- 
powered by his feelings at the sudden sight of her, leant 
for support upon a tree. 

The baroness instantly recognised him, and, with un- 
afiected sweetness, stepped forward, greeted him with 
courtesy, and invited him to rest within her grounds after 
his long morning's ramble. The affability with which she 
spoke, and a certain confidence and trust in her whole 
manner towards him, infused courage into Heinrich's 
heart. She made him sit down upon a verdant bank in 
the garden, and seated herself at a little distance from 
him. The simplicity and rusticity of manner, the conse- 
quence of Heinrich's birth, had been polished by constant 
intercourse with his brother-officers, but more so by the 
tender and ingenuous feelings with which he was endowed. 

The invisible chain which drew the young baroness and 
Heinrich together was daily becoming closer and more 
firmly attached. He ventured to return to her again and 
again ; but it was less by words than looks, and by the 
expressiveness of every glance and action, that he be- 
trayed to her the feelings with which she had inspired him. 
When at last the timid confession broke from his lips, she 
replied, with emotion, but with firmness : 

^' I am the uncontrolled mistress of my choice, and 
possess this property by the will of my revered father; 
and I must acknowledge to you, noble Heinrich, that my 
heart distinguished you from the first hour of our acquaint- 
ance. A holy bond of union seemed early to unite us in 
the performance of the same duties — the duties of filial 
affection; and what more exalted offering could I bring 
to the memory of my lamenttid parent than so pious and 
devoted a son? It but required these honourable public 
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tMiimonles of yopr worthi" she added with a bhuh, ayid 
glancing al Ae numeroiui ord^n whteh wei<e ujnm his 
bpeaity *'■ to jufdiy the ehoiee of my heart in the eyes of 
the world; and in bestowing my hand upon yon, I feel 
I elevate fmd not degrade myself.^ 

They pledged their ftiith | and iVom this time the now 
happy Magdalena lived in a heaven upon earthi rendered 
so by the tender cares of Heinrich and Blanea. 

<^ I have but one wish more — only onoj" said the young 
baroness, as the day of her marrlag|e drew near: ^^ would 
that I dared h(^ ibr the arrival ^f my dear and leag-t 
absent brother upon that ha|^y day P* 
^ Her wish was granted, fbr this beloved blather unejb 
peetedly arrived : he was, in truth, the noble offioer who 
had so early aeknowledged and rewarded Heinrieh^ merit 
He joyihlly accompanied hb sister and her betrothed as 
they wait |o ieeei?e the Church's blessing at the altar, 
and elasped the newly married pair with frrvoor to his 
bosom. 
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